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Among the many tributes to 
Ruskin which have appeared in 
the press, we have selected the following non-critical 
lines from the Atlanta Constitution, presuming that 
they are from the pen of the popular poet, Stanton: 

Even the intense war feeling in England and the anxiety 
of the British public as to the fate of a beleaguered army, 
have not prevented a very general and profound sense of 
the beauty and greatness of John Ruskin’s life which so 
recently had its pathetic close. As a writer of pure and 
fascinating English Ruskin had hardly a peer. He was 
one of the mighty thinkers of the century, one of its chief 
apostles of sweetness and light. He had a passion for 
art and as an expounder both of its true principles and 
its elevating influence, did the English-speaking world 
much service. Ruskin the man was even nobler than 
Ruskin the author, the critic and artist. His whole life 
was given to philanthropy, to earnest efforts for many 
good causes. The world owes him a large debt of grati- 
tude and love and will cherish his memory. For many 
years the intimate friend of Alfred Tennyson, he shared 
the thoughts of the great poet, and like him retained to the 
end of his life the faith of a little child in the wisdom and 
benevolence of an overruling Providence. The faith of 
Ruskin in immortality, like that of Tennyson, burned the 
brighter as he approached the end of his long journey in 
this world. 

Often in the sad and beclouded evening of his life in 
his lucid moments he would be heard softly repeating over 
and over the beautiful words of Tennyson, 
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“Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me; 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea;” 
—which, otherwise, we may express in his own exquisite 
language: “When the time comes for us to wake out of the 
world’s sleep, why should it be otherwise than out of the 
creams of night? Singing of birds, first broken and low, 
as—not to dying eyes but eyes that wake to life—the 
casement slowly grows a glimmering square, and then the 
gray and then the rose of ‘awn, and last the light whose 
going forth is to the ends of heaven!” 





It seems as if we had quite for- 
gotten our true heroes when 
we read the following from a recent number of the 
Brooklyn Eagle: 

It is not two years since the eyes of the whole country 
were fixed upon the Oregon on its wonderful trip around 
Cape Horn. The name oftenest in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans was that of Clark, its gallant captain. Even the fall 
of Manila and the apotheosis of Dewey, which followed, 
did not slacken interest in Captain Clark’s voyage up 
through the South Atlantic Ocean nor lessen the prayers 
that he and his splendid ship might join the squadron 
patroling Cuban waters in safety. Well, they got there, 
the ship in such fine condition that she did not need 
dockage and repairs after her long race against time. 
Her engineers said she did, but Captain Clark said she 
did not, and proved it by the speed she made in pursuit of 
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Cervera’s flying and fated squadron. That was because 
not a gallon of salt water had been allowed in the Ore- 
gon’s boilers to crust the valves, although Captain Clark 
had to keep his men on a short allowance of fresh water 
to feed the ship. We were all singing Clark’s praises 
then and glorying in his reported dispatch to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy not to confuse him with orders, and 
adding that he was ready to fight the whole Spanish 
squadron if he met it. 

That was two years ago. What have we done for 
Clark of the Oregon in the meantime, and where is he? 
Other officers have been promoted, but he stands two 
numbers lower in the scale of precedence than he did 
when he sailed from San Frarcisco. We are talking 
about reviving the rank of vice-admiral to reward two of’ 
the heroes of Santiago, and to avoid the possibility of an 
ugly political quarrel. What is the matter with a com- 
modore’s star for the man who saw his duty and did it 
and who has left the politics of the Navy Department 
to less warlike spirits? There was a conference of cap- 
tains engaged in the battle of Santiago at the White 
House recently to discuss the proper award of honors for 
that victory. But the case of Clark stands apart from 
that of the others. They never brought their ships around 
Cape Horn in racing time and then did their full share of 
fighting, too. It is true, they did not have the chance, 
but they never did the work and that, as Lord Charles 
Beresford pointed out, is the real test in the case. 
The matter is now before the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs. For months Captain Clark was a naval 
hero second only in the popular mind to Dewey. Once 
let the notion prevail that he has been overlooked or 
underrated in the distribution of awards and the dis- 
satisfaction would react powerfully upon the men respon- 
sible for such an injustice. This is not a plea for the 
promotion of Captain Clark so much as it is that the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and the Navy Department 
do justice and give fair play, as much for their sake and 
the country’s as for that of the gallant captain of the 
Oregon. 





The death of R. D. Black- 

more, the author of Lorna 
Doone, leads the New York Tribune to say of him 
and of his work: 

Like Waller, whose Go, Lovely Rose! is remembered, 
while all else that he did is left practically unread; like 
the Marquis of Montrose, whose matchless lyric, My 
Dear and Only Love, is his one imperishable monu- 
ment, Blackmore was the author of many things and of 
one masterpiece. He wrote well in Springhaven, in 
Dariel, in Perlycross, in Mary Anerley, and in several 
other novels, but he wrote consummately in Lorna 
Doone. It seems almost incredible that that beautiful 
book should have appeared only thirty years ago, for 
it has become an integral part of English literature, 
wearing that ageless aspect which we associate only with 
the incontestable classics. Within its pages a perfect 
English style fuses together all the elements of great 
romance. 

Humor, sympathy, tenderness, were all his. These 
qualities, touched by the light of genius in his single 
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great book, were constantly displayed in the man. He 
used to laugh over the strange tributes paid to Lorna 
Doone. The name was borrowed for ships, coaches and 
all manner of things animate and inanimate. “Oh, that 
book!” he would exclaim. “It is a pity it was ever 
written; it ought to be destroyed.” But there was no 
real wrath behind even his most pointed utterances. He 
could be indignant over some modern institutions. He 
abhorred the printed “interview.” One of his chief 
traits was “a fine hatred of humbug.” But a sunny dis- 
position was his most salient characteristic. For many 
years after he won his success, and, in fact, down to the 
day of his death, he dwelt in rural Teddington, happily 
engaged in gardening tasks, devoted to trees and shrubs 
and flowers. The world had long since ceased to expect 
from him any writings of serious moment. But the 
world never forgot him, and so long as a feeling for pure 
romance is kept alive the world will lovingly remember 
his name. 


The use of barbed wire is al- 
most a novelty in the present 
war inthe Transvaal. It was first heard of in Cuba, 
at Santiago, but was not of any general use there. 
The Boers threaten, however, to adopt it more gen- 
erally in the defence of their country. General 
Weyler was the one to discover its value in the con- 
struction of his famous trocha across the island of 
Cuba to shut out the insurgents from the Province 
of Havana. In the present war the Boers first used 
it at Magersfontein, and the English are said to have 
found it very troublesome, for while the wires were 
almost invisible, their fierce barbs held the English 
in check while the modern guns of the Boers did 
heavy execution. The San Francisco Chronicle, 
writing upon the subject, says that— 

The plans of the Boers evidently provide for a much 
more extensive use of barbed wire than that to which it 
has already been put, for a Hamburg correspondent of 
the London Daily Mail reports that an export firm has 
undertaken the immediate delivery to the Free State of 
300,000 metres of it. That amounts to about 184 miles. 
It is probably intended to be used as a cordon of de- 
fence. around either Bloemfontein, the capital of the 
Orange Free State, which is situated on the open veldt, 
or else at Springfontein, which is situated north of the 
Orange River. The latter is said to be the most im- 
portant place for strategic purposes in the Free State, 
and it is believed that a stubborn resistance will be given 
there to any advance which the British forces may make 
in that direction should Generals French and Gatacre 
succeed in forcing the passage of the Orange River 
crossings. How the Free Staters expect to smuggle the 
wire through the British lines or escape the blockade 
established along the South African coast is one of their 
secrets. It is firmly believed that they are successfully im- 
porting military supplies and munitions of wer from some 
point on the coast which has escaped the vigilance of 
British cruisers, and the fact that the Hamburg firm has 
undertaken the immediate delivery of the wire indicates 
that they do not anticipate any difficulty in carrying out 
their contract. The path of British invasion of Boer ter- 
ritory, if it occurs, will thus be strewn with thorns in more 
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than one sense. 





The war in South Africa has 
given opportunity to weigh the 
value of a number of experimental facts, some of 
which have been tried before, but not extensively. 
Such has been the use of the heliograph signal. 
During the Civil War signaling was a common 
practice, and heliographing was not unknown, as its 
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origin has been said to date back to the time of 
Alexander the Great. The present system, as em- 
ployed by the besieged at Ladysmith, was, however, 
perfected only in 1879. It is known as the Mance 
heliograph, and was first tested in the Afghan war 
of that year. Writing on the subject, the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean says: 

It is an interesting fact that General Roberts, now the 
commander-in-chief of the British army in South Africa, 
used the heliograph when he was beleaguered in Khost 
to call for re-enforcements from Baunee, sixty miles 
away. In the celebrated Candahar campaign of 1880 
General Roberts used the heliograph on several occasions 
when it was impossible to communicate by telegraph or 
courier. In operating the heliograph then, the operator, 
having chosen his position on a hill, looked through a 
spot that had been cleared from his mirror by scraping 
away the quicksilver, to the station that he wished to 
signal. He then set up in front of the mirror a rod bear- 
ing a movable button, or sight, like the foresight of a 
rifle, so that the sight should be on a line with the clear 
spot in the mirror and the distant station. Then he 
managed to have the reflections strike the sight, knowing 
they would reach the station aimed at. Communication 
by this method was as rapid and as intelligible as that by 
ordinary telegraph. 

In recent years the heliograph has been improved 
greatly. In this country the experiments have been con- 
ducted on the plains and in the mountain country. The 
improved heliograph has been found to work successfully 
between Pike’s Peak and Denver, a distance of sixty 
miles. 

The advantages of the heliograph system are that sig- 
nals can be read only by the man at the signal station; 
that messages can be sent when all wires are cu‘ and all 
the ground channels of communication are closed, and 
that the code is as intelligible at twenty or even forty 
miles as it would be on the elec‘ric telegraph. The dis- 
advantages are that the system can be used only on clear 
days, and that a cloud or a fog may interrupt the most 
momentous message. 


The Richmond Times calls at- 
tention to the fact that the re- 
ports of English generals, now coming in to Lon- 
don, contain many interesting facts, but none more 
so than that which General Methuen reports re- 
garding the Boer marksmanship as observed at 
Modder River. Speaking of it, General Methuen 
reports that it is not safe to be on horseback within 
2,000 yards of the enemy. This, says the Times, is 
the most important military fact that has been stated 
in a century. 

It means that the modern long-range rifle has revolu- 
tionized war, and that military scientists have got to begin 
all over again and frame their plans of campaign with this 
cardinal fact kept in view, which means the abandonment 
of all preconceived principles of tactics and of strategy as 
well. The importance of this statement is not in its tes- 
timony to the effectiveness of the rifle; that was well known 
before. Its importance is in its testimony to the marks- 
manship of the Boers. No people can fight them upon 
equal terms who are unable to shoot as well as they 
shoot, but what people can do this? The Boers can hit 
an Englishman at 2,000 yards, but it is safe to say that 
there are not fifty Englishmen in South Africa who could 
hit a Boer in a whole day at 2,000 yards. But this is not 
the most important fact yet. The important fact is that 
every Boer is a marksman of that character. They have 
all been raised in a wild country where they live principally 
on game. Each Boer child is taught from his infancy to 
shoot, and he gains this incredible skill with the rifle by 
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constant practice during boyhood. That sort of a marks- 
man can be produced by this method alone. You cannot 
take a grown man and teach him to shoot in this way. 
What, then, is to be done about it? It is a question which 
the strategist must deal with, because if one side in a 
war is to have armies of men who can kill at 2,000 yards, 
while the men in the opposing army can kill at 500 yards 
only, then the latter are little better off than if they were 
armed with bows and arrows. 





Two important experiments 
have been further made in the 
war in South Africa. These concern the value of 
the armored train and the traction engine. These 
are referred to in an article in the Baltimore 
Herald, which sums up the matter in the following 
paragraph: 

The British put several trains of this character in opera- 
tion during the early part of the war, and correspondents 
sent out graphic accounts of the havoc which the crews 
thereof were capable of inflicting. Armored trains made 
a number of trips from Mafeking, Kimberly and Estcourt, 
and each of them was supposed to have resulted in heavy 
losses for the enemy. Then came the derailment and 
wrecking of the train near Estcourt, and since that time 
armored cars have ceased to play a conspicuous part in 
the fighting. The attack during which young Churchill 
was captured evidently revealed the extremely vulnerable 
character of the experiment and caused the British to 
abandon it. Traction engines also seem to have turned out 
to be a failure. At least, nothing is heard about the ma- 
chines which formed a part of Buller’s equipment, and 
which it was thought would furnish an excellent sub- 
stitute for the undisciplined American mule. The number 
of such engines which an army can move along in its 
trains is necessarily limited, and they are not less sus- 
ceptible to injury than draft animals. A well-aimed shell 
can demolish a traction engine, which would mean a loss 
of perhaps several thousand dollars, and might entail the 
sacrifice of large quantities of valuable stores. The trac- 
tion engine may, therefore, be regarded as even less of 
a success than the armored train. 

It will also be remarked that, considering the promi- 
nence lately given to bicycle corps in the discussions of 
military experts, the wheel has occupied little attention 
during the South African campaign. In fact, the steel 
steed does not appear to have found employment at all 
as a vehicle for dispatch bearers, or for any other purpose. 
The horse, as the mount for bodies of mobile troops, and 
the mule as the drawer of water and other things, con- 


tinue to hold their places. 
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According to news reports, the 
United States and Canada are 
to have an invasion of the farmers of Finland this 
summer. Altogether there are said to be some 55,- 
000 of the Finnish peasants ready to migrate to this 
continent. The object of their coming is, according 
to the New York Sun, to escape the burdens im- 
posed upon them recently by the Russian Govern- 
ment. The people are said to be eminently worthy 
and excellent farmers. South Finland is in the lati- 
tide of South Greenland, and contains the best tilled 
land to be found in so northerly a region. The Sun 
adds: 

~Its 2,500,000 inhabitants are a sturdy and industrious 
race, eleven-twelfths of them tilling the soil, and nearly 
all are Lutherans in religious faith: Their history during 
the decade ending in 1898 was remarkable for progress and 
development, but last year was crowded with bitter dis- 
appointment and calamity. A few figures will show the 
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remarkable economic advance of the country. In 1882 the 
exports of Finland were valued at only $17,000,000. By 
1894 their value had increased to $27,200,000, and the aver- 
age for the two following years was $32,000,000. Lumber 
and tar were formerly the chief articles exported, but these 
now include a great many horses, among the finest raised 
in the Empire, and large quantities of butter, potatoes, 
fish, wood pulp and paper. The Finnish Government sup- 
ports thirteen schools for instruction in the best methods 
of farming. In 1890 less than 200,000 natives of the Rus- 
sian Empire were living in the United States; we are now 
told that over a fourth as many more will come to 
America during the present season from the small part of 
the Empire embraced by Finland. The reasons for this 
extraordinary migration of Finns are undoubtedly the 
change in their political condition and the distressing 
crop failure of last year. The Imperial manifesto of Feb- 
ruary 15 last practically annulled the Finnish Constitution. 
in spite of the fact that when Czar Alexander I. wrested 
the country from Sweden in 1809 he confirmed the Finns 
in the constitutional rights and privileges they had before 
enjoyed, and each of his successors renewed the pledges 
he gave. It was a bolt from a clear sky when the Czar, 
last year, abolished Finnish autonomy by a stroke of the 
pen, reduced the Diet to a position of a parish council and 
made Finnish soldiers liable to serve outside their own 
country. Chagrin was added to dismay when he refused 
to receive the repeal signed in a fortnight by a half million 
of his Finnish subjects. On the heels of this calamity, 
came a late, cold spring and widespread floods that ruined 
a large part of the rye crop, the main breadstuff of 
the country. Late last summer the people of the towns 
were raising money to relieve the distress of many thou- 
sands of peasants in the country districts. Famine was 
feared in the northern part of the settled area, but the 
country was spared this acute stage of suffering. These 
Lutheran peasants are intelligent, hard-working people, 
and it would be a blessing if all emigrants from Europe 
were equally desirable. 





There is nothing more desolate 
than the average surroundings 
of the public school, and it would be cheerful news 
to learn that the recent pamphlet brought out by 
the United States Department of Agriculture upon 
the School Gardens of the Rhine might bring about ° 
a reform in this direction. Attention is called to 
the matter by a writer in the Outlook, who finds 
the pamphlet highly suggestive. Says the writer: 

It is a common experience to enter from an absolutely 
barren schoolyard into a schoolroom decorated with 
botanical and natural history charts, and to find that these 
charts and text-books are the only mediums used for 
teaching these branches of the natural sciences. The 
pamphlet above named shows the practical application of 
the schoolroom work. The grounds are cultivated en- 
tirely by the pupils, two hours’ work per week being com- 
pulsory. The result is that the community life is affected. 
The farms and gardens are cultivated with new knowl- 
edge; the boys and girls work in the home grounds with 
greatly increased interest. Destructive insects and dis- 
ease are watched for. The products of the farms and 
gardens in this district bring the best prices, because 
they are handled with care and intelligence. The first 
requisite for such work is such practical knowledge as 
will make success possible. The introduction of the school 
garden into this country is entirely feasible. It would 
create a new avenue of employment for the students in 
our agricultural colleges and experiment stations; it 
would make another avenue for the use of the knowledge 
collected by our Department of Agriculture. Our town- 
ship system would make a practical division for the coa- 
trol of one agricultural supervisor and instructor. 
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An odd page of history is con- 
A Shattered Dream ‘tributed by a writer in the San 
Francisco Chronicle under title of Kalakaua’s 
Dream of Empire. The writer says that among the 
many visionary projects of Kalakaua was one— 
Having for its aim the establishment of a race bund or 
protective political union, embracing all the independent 
islanders of Polynesian strain in the North and South 
Pacific. Humanitarian and race considerations were ad- 
vanced in justification of the movement by the Hawiian 
Government, but its real object was nevef publicly re- 
vealed. It secretly aimed at nothing less than a great mid- 
ocean island confederation, with Hawaii as the central and 
controling force and Kalakaua recognized as the supreme 
executive head of the vast ocean empire, and wearing the 
august title of Emperor of Polynesia. 

The scheme originated in the fertile and daring brain 
of Premier Walter M. Gibson immediately after the cor- 
onation of Kalakaua in February, 1883. He had assisted in 
the election of Kalakaua to the throne in 1874, and had 
been steadily advanced in the public service until he reached 
the head of the Ministry and became the trusted adviser 
of the Crown. Known to be ambitious and crafty, he was 
distrusted by most of the European and American resi- 
dents of the kingdom, and universally denounced by what 
was known as the missionary element—a powerful class 
which in the end was mainly instrumental in revolutioniz- 
ing the Government and establishing a republic on the 
ruins of the native monarchy; but as he spoke and wrote 
the Hawaiian language fluently, and to a large extent en- 
joyed the confidence of the native people, the King per- 
sistently declined to part with his services. He was one 
of the strangest men of his day—a puzzle alike to his 
friends and foes. After having been a vagrant rover of 
the sea in his own ship and suffering imprisonment at 
the hands of the Dutch authorities in Sumatra or a charge 
of inciting the natives in the island to rebellion, he made 
his appearance in the Hawaiian group as a Mormon mis- 
sionary from Utah, and soon made himself prominent in 
public affairs. His life was enshrouded in mystery; even 
the land of his nativity was a question of doubt; but 
whether American or English by birth—and as occasion 
served he claimed to be either—he was a man of broad 
learning and unquestioned abilities. The cast of his mind 
was dreamy and imaginative, and he was more a poet than 
a statesman, and less dishonest than impractical and ad- 
venturesome. Among his literary works are Prison Life 
in Weltervreden, Henry the Illustrious of Portugal, Essay 
on Camoens, and a volume of Sanitary Instructions, for 
the native Hawaiians. 

It was this strange being, with his mental magnetism 
and fascinating fancies, who for the last ten years of his 
life controlled the official hand of Kalakaua. It was 
through his influence that the Hawaiian Legislature 
authorized and provided for the coronation of the sov- 
ereign-elect, and through his skill and sagacity that the 
ceremonies of the occasion were impressively enacted 
in the presence of the representatives of most of the 
great civilized powers and with the warships of many 
nations giving salutation to the event in the harbor of 
Honolulu. This courtesy was intensely gratifying to the 
ambitious Premier, through whose efforts it had been ex- 
tended, but he greatly overestimated its significance. He 
construed it as a sudden recognition of Hawaii as a great 
nation, and began to dream of extending its boundaries 
and making it a power to be felt in the civilized world. 
Then the idea of a great island confederacy dawned upon 
and fascinated him. He discerned but little difficulty in 
the way of organizing such a political union, over which 
Kalakaua would be the logical emperor, and he the 
Premier of an almost boundless empire of Polynesian 
archipelagoes. The conception, gilded by the imagination 
of the visionary author, was equally fascinating to the 
newly crowned King, and soon various projects looking 


to the realization of the plan began to be quietly ad- 
vanced. 

In pursuance of a carefully prepared programme of 
operations, a few months after the coronation a bark was 
purchased by the Hawaiian Government and dispatched to 
the Gilbert Islands, under pretext of returning a number 
of contract laborers to the group, but secretly conveying 
commissioners from the King authorized to negotiate with 
the several chiefs for the extension of a Hawaiian protec- 
torate over the whole archipelago. This accomplished, 
the commissioners were to visit other groups on a similar 
errand. Meanwhile Premier Gibson addressed to the 
several governments a formal protest against further an- 
nexation of Polynesian islands by foreign powers. The 
pompous protest was rewarded with a smile, the bark was 
wrecked after vague conferences with a few of the Gilbert 
island chiefs, and the commissioners got back to Hawaii 
as best they could. This ended Kalakaua’s dream of em- 
pire, for he could never after raise money enough to pur- 
chase and equip a ship for Gibson’s peaceful conquest of 
Polynesia. 


There is a republic in South 
Africa which has been almost 
lost sight of, though all eyes are turned in that di- 
rection. We refer to Liberia, the Black Republic, 
which was founded in 1822 as a solution of the then 
growing slave problem. The recent visit of the 
Cruiser Montgomery to this part of the west coast 
of Africa has drawn attention to the region and its 
complete failure is commented upon by the Balti- 
more Herald, which points out the fact that it lies 
now quite within the sphere of influence of the 
French. 

The American citizens who were foremost in promoting 
the establishment of this little nation, with its area of 14,360 
miles and coast line of nearly 500 miles, thought that 
emancipated negroes from all parts of the country would 
follow the first colonists. But they have not done so. 
In 1890 only 18,000 of the more than a million of in- 
habitants were Americo-Liberians or descendants of 
Americo-Liberians. The rest were aborigines, with a 
small foreign population. Monrovia, the capital, has aow 
less than 7,000 population, and the natives in the interior 
display varying grades of civilization, most of them being 
rather low in the scale. The country is a rich and fertile 
one, but its population has not developed it as it should. 

Liberia has often been pointed out as an example of the 
futility of negro colonization. It has also been used to 
support the argument that the negro race is incapable of 
sustaining or developing a civilization by itself. However 
it may be with either of these propositions, the colony’s 
independent existence is very likely threatened at the pres- 
ent moment. France would as lief strengthen her position 
in interior Africa by having access to so good a coast line. 
Just now, too, Germany is said to be pressing the little re- 
public hard over the claim of some German citizen for 
some injury done kim back in 1897. 


Liberia's Fate 





The bubonic plague, which has 
hereofore been confined to In- 
dia and Southern China, has lately shown great ac- 
tivity in spreading to other countries, and reports 
of its arrival have come from Egypt, Portugal, 
Spain, Russia, Brazil, Japan, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. In Oporto it is said that there have 
been over two hundred cases. It is essentially a 
filth disease, and therefore likely to find a ready 
reception in some of the more squalid parts of our 
cities. It has spread in spite of the application of 
precautions, and in Honolulu the people are almost 
panic-stricken over its ravages. There is great dan- 
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ger from the disease in this quarter, as the Chinese 
settlements of San Francisco are inviting soil for 
the contagion. The Chicago Inter-Ocean identi- 
fies this plague with the much-dreaded black death, 
which “ravaged Europe during the middle ages and 
did not entirely disappear until well into the last 
century. The last really great outbreak in Western 
Europe was at Marseilles in 1720. There was also 
a violent outbreak at Moscow in 1770, and the dis- 
ease finally disappeared from the Levantine shore 
of the Mediterranean only in 1841. There was a 
small outbreak on the Lower Volga in 1878-79, and 
then the plague was not heard of again until 1894, 
when it appeared in violent form in Canton and in- 
fected Hong Kong. It reappeared at Canton two 
years later and also in Bombay.” 





A writer in the New York 
Evening Post calls attention to 
the alarming growth of free scholarships in the col- 
leges, and its attendant evils. The keynote of the 
subject was originally struck in President Hadley’s 
inaugural. The writer, whom we have quoted, says 
that while the custom of giving scholarships is as 
old as education itself— 

Recent years have seen an enormous extension of the 
system, as the funds available for this purpose have in- 
creased. There are more scholarships now than ever, and 
those given are, as a rule, larger in amount. Colleges 
point with pride to the money which they can use for this 
object. What makes the thing an evil, however, is the fact 
that, in very many cases, so-called “scholarships” no 
longer stand for intellectual ability of a distinguished sort, 
but are bestowed as practically free gifts upon any student, 
wise or foolish, who can make out some sort of a show 
of need. In the East, particularly, institutions have come 
to bid against each other for students by means of the 
beneficiary aid which they can offer. One well-known 
New England college practically assures a substantial 
scholarship to every member of the freshman elass; and 
the rapid growth in numbers testifies to the efficacy of the 
plan. Another has pursued the same policy, by a some- 
what different method, until the principal of its endow- 
ment has been seriously encroached upon. On the other 
hand, neighboring institutions which have refused thus to 
degrade their service, have found themselves suffering in 
numbers, and consequently in popular prestige, by the 
indefensible conduct of their unscrupulous competitors. 

The worst sinners in this matter are, as is well known, 
the theological seminaries. In these, with but few excep- 
tions, we have the policy of assisted education run mad. 
Free tuition, free room-rent, free text-books, and some 
spending money are among the inducements regularly 
and unblushingly held out to young men whose ultimate 
business in life is to lead the religious thought and 
work of the community. To call such misplaced charity 
“pauperization,” as has been done, is to use a term none 
too strong. It would not be difficult to show that such 
wholesale distribution of money, or money’s worth, has 
had a positively debilitating effect upon the ministry, and 
has robbed the profession of much of the independence 
and manly vigor which it ought by all means to exhibit. 


Free Education 





The Century's Literature The Chicago Record es 

with Mr. Sidney Lee in his be- 

lief that the English literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is comparable only to that of the sixteenth. 

No doubt later ages will look back upon the Victorian 
age and the years immediately preceding it very much as 
the readers of to-day look back upon the Elizabethan age. 
There has been no second Shakespeare, no second ‘Milton. 


But the epoch has witnessed the production of a mass of 
high-grade literature which in sheer bulk is significant of 
an extraordinary period of intellectual energy. (Merely to 
repeat the names of the long list, from Scott and Byron 
down to Thackeray, Dickens, Carlyle, Tennyson, Emerson 
and Stevenson, is to summarize a whole literature. It is 
a matter for interesting speculation as to what is to follow 
the Victorian period, now fully rounded. Mr. Lee points 
out that at present there is but “one living voice whose 
utterances in either poetry or prose can be said in any 
large sense to hold the nation’s ear.” Never was the in- 
terest in books more keen; never has the annual output of 
the publishers been larger or of so high an average ex- 
cellence. But, if Kipling be excepted, where is there to 
be found a single young writer of heroic mold? It has 
been pretty clearly shown that the sensationally successful 
books are not those which are most likely to secure im- 
mortal fame. There is an immense demand for mere 
cleverness, and it seems likely to be supplied, but the works 
that go to make up a lasting literature must be more than 
clever. Will the twentieth century be another fruitful 
period like the nineteenth and the sixteenth, or are the 
English-speaking peoples to have another period un- 
marked by distinction, though notable for the mere bulk 
of new works of a fair average of merit? 
< , A writer in the Cleveland 
re Leader has examined a mod- 
ern novel from a totally new point of view. His in- 
terest instead of centring in character or plot has 
been to discover in how many different ways the 
author has been able to express the simple word 
“said.” He finds not less than 189 synonyms for 
this word, and these verbs begin with not less than 
twenty-three different letters of the alphabet. 

In some instances the representation is small, but by 
dint of insisting that men and women hummed and 
howled, jeered, jerked out, laughed (entire sentences), 
lamented, negatived, queried, quoted, quizzed and ques- 
tioned, urged, vociferated and vowed, and finally yelled, 
the alphabet is very nearly covered. It is shown that the 
people who talk in the pages of the novel in question be- 
gan, continued, went on, egded and finished in their con- 
versation. They troke in and broke out, burst out, with- 
out bursting in and also blurted out. They asked, 
appealed, begged, besought, beseeched, demanded, en- 
treated, implo~ed, import ned, pleaded, persuaded, re- 
quested and solicited. All these things they did in 
speaking, and all these wor's are used as substitutes for 
“said.” 

It is not strange that they answered, announced, as- 
serted, acknowledged, agreed, affirmed and advised. But 
they likewise gasped, aspirated, moaned and bemoaned. 
They muttered and growled, and thundered, trumpeted, 
roared and bellowed. At other times they snorted, stut- 
tered, stammered, scoffed, sneered, snarled and sniffed. 
They sobbed, groaned and bewailed. They screamed and 
swore; they likewise shrieked; some of them wailed and 
whined; others sighed or grieved. Voices were not lack- 
ing that sputtered, stormed, fumed, grunted, grumbled, 
cbjurgated, threatened, railed and bawled. In lighter 
moods the characters of this novel acceded, assented, 
bantered and confided, as well as chimed in and cheered. 
They greeted, gloated and gave, all strictry in the manner 
of saying things. They murmured, made reply, and 
made answer. Some snickered and sniggered, but others 
chuckled, bubbled and carroled. As objectors these char- 
acters corrected, chided, caviled, denied, deprecated, dis- 
sented and demurred. They also expostulated, protested, 
rebuked, reproved and retorted. They remonstrated, 
scolded and snapped. On the other hand, they seconded, 
owned and echoed. Some evaded and fibbed but faltered. 
Others interposed; interjected, intervened and interrupted. 
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PILAR’S FIGHT IN THE PHILIPPINE FASTNESSES* 


By Joun T. McCurcHEeon 





[The following spirited account of the United States 
troops and their dislodgment of a wily enemy in moun- 
tain strongholds is in strong contrast to the British efforts 
to dislodge an enemy under similar circumstances.] 


The fight above the clouds at Tilad Pass, where 
the trail crosses the big Cordilleras from Ilocos Sur 
to Lepanto province, was in many respects the 
crowning achievement of our Philippine war. We 
had been hunting for Aguinaldo for many days, 
when we finally received definite information that 
he had gone over Tilad Pass to Cervantes, but that 
General Gregorias del Pilar was holding the pass, 
in a position for defence where a company could 
hold back an army. Major March having been or- 
dered to follow the trail taken by Aguinaldo, led his 
force of about three hundred men out of Candon 
on the afternoon of November 30, and struck boldly 
off along the little lane that led from the Royal 
road to the distant mountains. 

The battalion reached Concepcion at eleven 
o’clock next morning. It was an Igorrote village, 
with a few Ilocanos in it, but composed in the 
main of Igorrotes, a half-savage, nearly naked tribe 
of people who live in the mountains. Here we met 
the unanimous report that the insurgents were 
holding the pass, that it was heavily intrenched and 
barricaded at various points. There was a massive 
stone barricade at the summit, and in places the 
trail was exceedingly narrow and so steep that one 
could hardly climb it. It was suspected that in 
many places the trail was destroyed. Major March 
began to see that a proposition of a desperate char- 
acter had to be considered. The strength of the 
force defending the pass was unknown, except that 
it was part of Aguinaldo’s bodyguard, and must 
number therefore fewer than one hundred and 
fifty. Natives in Concepcion thought the force was 
about forty, although some put it as low as seven- 
teen. From Concepcion the trail climbs in two 
abrupt and difficult stages to the village of Lingay, 
which sits on a natural plateau in a country of 
marvelous beauty. Its altitude is about 2,000 feet 
above the sea. The actual beginning of Tilad Pass 
is a few hundred yards beyond, from which point 
the pass zigzags dizzily up the mountain-side to the 
summit, 4,500 feet above the sea. 

Early on the morning of December 2, the three 
companies of the Twenty-third, G, H and M, be- 
gan the climb to Lingay, where Company E and 
the scouts were. Up the first steep incline they 
pushed, then along the edge of the little ridge, past 
terraces of ricefields, across a little stream, and 
finally up an ascent as steep as a ladder, which led 
to the level top of the mesa on which Lingay is 
perched. Company E and the scouts had proceeded 
onward, and had begun to climb up the first steps 
of the pass. They had drawn no fire, and had seen 
no sign of the enemy, but just as the head of the 
column, led by Major March, reached the little plaza 
of Lingay a sharp clatter of Mausers was heard and 
bullets began singing over the town. About 1,500 


*New York Herald. 


yards ahead, beyond the rice terraces and on the 
first slope of the mountain, we could see the black 
files of the advance. They had gone two or three 
hundred feet up the trail, and at the first vicious vol- 
ley of Mausers, which came from only a short dis- 
tance ahead of and above them, they were com- 
pelled to find cover in the crosscuts made by the 
zigzagging trail. There they lay, absolutely help- 
less as far as any forward movement went, for an 
attempt to charge up that slope against a hidden 
enemy would have meant annihilation. The insur- 
gents were somewhere above them among the 
gigantic rocks that flanked the trail, but they were 
invisible to the men of Company E. 

After a few minutes Major March crdered Cap- 
tain Jenkinson and Lieutenant McClelland to take 
Company G across the rice fields to the right of the 
trail, in the hope that the insurgents could be lo- 
cated and flanked. For some time the insurgents 
held their fire. Jenkinson had advanced without 
opposition through the rice fieids, and as nearly as 
he could judge the way was clear for some distance 
ahead of him, so he wigwagged with his hat that 
the way was clear for a mile and a half ahead, and 
started across toward the base of the pass. It was 
at this time that those watching from Lingay first 
caught sight of the insurgents. On a huge rock 
some distance above where Company E was lying 
we could see the figures of three of four men in 
uniforms. The range was too great for the sharp- 
shooters in the plaza to do effective shooting, and 
no attempt to pick them off was made because of 
the location of Company E. We could see them 
raise their rifles and shoot, and then pause, as if 
waiting another chance. The men of Company G 
began responding, but the figures on the rock madz 
no movement toward protection. As Company G 
reached the base of the trail and started upward 
there was no evidence of alarm on the part of the 
insurgents, for we could see them slowly and delib- 
erately loading and firing at the men below. Even 
when the American response was the sharpest those 
statuesque figures on the rock exhibited no signs 
of alarm. It afterward developed that the soldiers 
in companies G and E could not see the men on 
the rock, for the latter were nearly above them, al- 
though from Lingay they were always visible. Cap- 
tain Jenkinson had not yet succeeded in locating 
them, but was firing up at the position where he 
thought they were. Major March realized this, 
and hurried forward along the road with com- 
panies H and M, skirting the hills as he went and 
leaving all the horses in a protected place about one 
thousand yards from the insurgent position. Even 
from here the enemy could be plainly seen, one or 
more always on the rock and others moving along 
behind the stone barricades that extended off to the 
left. 

From the point where the horses were left there 
is a comparatively open space of four hundred or 
five hundred yards, through which the road runs 
before striking the point of ascent. Major March 
led his men across this space, the insurgents keeping 
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up a steady fire on them as they crossed. At the 
end of the space the zigzag ascent begins, and at 
every turning the two companies were well exposed. 
The bullets spattered the ground and sung about 
their ears at these points, until suddenly the firing 
became fierce, and the bullets seemed to be directed 
from above them. This marked one of the most 
spectacular and dramatic incidents of the fight. 
Captain Jenkinson, with his company, was on the 
trail some distance above, and was between Major 
March’s men and Company E. He had reached a 
point where the trail ran out into a badly exposed 
place, and had determined to make a charge. Lieu- 
tenant McClelland started out to lead the charge, 
and the men came rushing after him. Captain 
Jenkinson called out for the soldiers to start the 
rousing cheer which always, in previous fights, has 
had the effect of terrifying the Filipinos. The cheer 
rang out as McClelland struck the open, but the 
insurgents stopped the cheering with a suddenness 
that dazed our men. After McClelland came, in 
the order named, Sergeants Smith and Hughes, 
Privates Savage and McGriff, Corporal Stoley and 
Privates Bishop, Kane and Bethea. Hughes was 
hit first. Then, in the fraction of a minute, Kane, 
Bethea, Sibley and Sergeant Smith went down. 
Bethea’s clothes caught fire and Savage stopped to 
smother the flames. Privates Hill, Cranford and 
Morris were the next to reach the open, and Hill 
fell dead with a bullet through his breast. Cranford 
was shot through the head and eye, while Morris 
was struck by a piece of flying stone. After these 
came Jayner, who was shot in the leg. He called 
out, “I’m hit!” and fell, and as he did so another 
bullet struck him, piercing his breast and killing 
him. Kilpatrick was the next to strike the open, 
and Captain Jenkinson called him back, but before 
he reached cover he was struck three times by the 
bullets from above. 

About half-past eight o’clock Major March or- 
dered Lieutenant Dean Tompkins and Lieutenant 
True to take Company H and attempt to scale the 
heights. They marched back down the trail, avoid- 
ing as much as possible the exposed places, and 
moving at double quick. If the insurgents saw 
them they must have thought it was a retreat. Far 
down the trail the company of men, numbering 
forty-five or fifty, swung up the ravine and dis- 
appeared from the view of those who were waiting 
in the protection of the ledges beneath the Filipino 
barricade. Then came an interminable wait which 
was as trying as active fighting. The sharpshooters 
were firing across from the peak to the left, and the 
insurgents were responding shot for shot. Dr. 
Greenwalt was under a little ledge bandaging up the 
wounded men. The dead lay stretched out with 
handkerchiefs covering their faces. The rows of 
soldiers were huddled along with their backs to the 
cut at the one side of the trail, chafing at the delay 
and wondering what it meant. At twenty minutes 
past eleven o’clock, when the conviction of failure 
had taken possession of all the men on the ledges, 
when hope was at its lowest ebb and when the sun 
was beginning to burn the prostrate forms, there 
came down from far above sounds of firing and 
cheering. As if an electric shock had stricken every 
man, the troop sprang to its feet, oblivious of dan- 
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ger, and looked along the serried edges of the 
mountain tops for the men of Company H. Then, 
mixed with the sounds of cheering came the sounds 
of volleys, and then came the quick popping of 
Mausers from the rock, smashing reports of Krag- 
Jorgensens and a blaze from the sharpshooters. 

In an instant the whole scene had changed. Out 
of gloom and despair and restless inactivity had 
sprung hope and triumph the moment the tide 
seemed turned. With a wild rush the men followed 
March up the winding trail, there was a confusion 
of rifle reports, in which the Krags and Mausers 
blended equally ; then the Krags seemed louder and 
the Mausers fainter, and the men of Company E 
were scrambling over the huge barricade where the 
insurgents had been a moment before. The latter 
were endeavoring to escape up the trail to the sec- 
ond barricade half a mile beyond, but as they fled 
they were targets for the sharpshooters across the 
valley, for the men of Company H above them and 
for the throng of men behind them in pursuit. Many 
who were wounded threw themselves over the edge 
of the trail and went crashing down through the 
tall reeds that covered the precipitous descent. 
Parts of uniforms were scattered along the trail, 
marking where men in desperation had resorted to 
the old trick of hurriedly adopting the “amigo” 
garb. There were fifty-two killed and wounded Fili- 
pinos out of a company of sixty. The sixty had 
been selected from Aguinaldo’s bodyguard because 
of devotion to him and good marksmanship. 

General Gregorio del Pilar was the last man to 
fall. He was striving to escape up the trail, and 
had already received a wound in the shoulder. A 
native was holding his horse for him, and just as he 
was preparing to mount a Krag-Jorgensen bullet 
caught him in the neck, and passing through came 
out just below his mouth. 

Major March halted his tired column half way 
up the trail. While the men rested Lieutenant 
Tompkins and Lieutenant True told how they had 
gained the top of the cliff. Tompkins and True, 
after being ordered by March to try a flanking 
movement on the right, went up a small ravine un- 
til they came to an abrupt cliff which blocked their 
way. Tall reeds and grass and an occasional bunch 
of shrubbery grew out from the slope, and it was 
only by means of these that the climb was made 
possible. In many places the men had to link 
hands and drag each other upward, passing their 
rifles along ahead. After two hours and fifty min- 
utes of this work Tompkins and his men reached 
the top. They had climbed more than 1,000 feet, 
but far above them extended 2,000 feet more of 
ascent. Tompkins believed, however, that from this 
position he could direct a plunging fire which 
would drive the insurgents out. He sent True and 
his eight men across to a little dip in the hilltop. As 
True advanced two or three insurgents acting as 
sentinels were encountered and driven down toward 
the trail, and the firing we heard down in the cover 
of the ledges was the signal that Tompkins had 
succeeded in his almost hopeless attempt. Tomp- 
kins hurried his men over to the top of a little 
knoll and began to pour those unexpected volleys 
down into the insurgents’ position which told the 
enemy for the first time that they were trapped. 
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CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





PO ixduistvnseccusien Bit GIN .. sacasesctovenes Echoes of Greek Idyls* 


O Peace, what blessings come in thy sweet name! 
Plenty from earth, and poesy from the skies; 
For the immortals, thou dost bring the thighs 

Of oxen and the long-wooled sheep that flame 

On fiery altars; the athletic game, 

The flute, the dance, and youth’s festivities: 
In hand-holds of the shield, the spider lies 

And weaves her web; spear-points that overcame 

The warrior in the battles’ red retreats, 

And two-edged swords, all rust, and rest from war. 
No brazen clarion of the conqueror 

Comes now caressing slumber to impair, 

But joyous revelry doth fill the streets, 

And notes of love-lays linger in the air. 


The King Dethroned...... Louise Chandler Moulton,..... At the Wind's Wilit 
He wore the purple a year and a day— 
His pride was high, and his will was strong:— 
“Then why was his reign so brief?” you say— 
He reigneth gently who reigneth long. 


The Drummer..... ercsoed Edward Sydney Tylee ............ London Spectator 
A blood red battle sunset stains 
The lurid winter sky: 
What spirit stirs within our veins 
And lifts our hearts so high? 
Gives youth no peace, gives age no sleep, 
For listening to the roll 
Of the smitten parchment sounding deep 
Its tocsin to the soul: 
Rataplan! 
Its rolling, rhythmic, rude alarum to the listening soul? 


For yester noon the folk that rid 
Their thresholds from the snow 

Saw through the still streets ermine hid 
The dwarfish Drummer go— 

A war worn ancient, travel strained, 
Beating a weird tattoo, 

Whose cunning lilt its hearers chained 
And caught them, ere they knew: 

Rataplan! 
That straight they sprang from shop and stall, and fol- 
lowed ere they knew. 


For here the blear eyed smith forsook 
His forge fire just aflame, 
And from his leathern apron shook 
The cinders as he came. 
He left his clinking anvil dumb 
On noisier business bound, 
Shrill treble to the booming drum 
His mighty blows resound: 
Rataplan! 
The clashing, clanging music of his mighty blows resound. 


And there unwonted ardor lit 
The trader’s wrinkled face, 
Till wondering neighbors saw him quit 
The crowded market place; 
The tinkle of the gathered pence 
Forgotten, as he heard, 
Athwart the rending veil of sense, 
The tambour’s master word: 
Rataplan! 
In sudden stern staccato, the drum’s imperious word. 


*Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


fLittle, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25. 


Ere the slow priest his blessing said 
The bridegroom left the bride. 
The mourner left the cherished dead 
His love had watched beside. 
Pressed close and fast through lane and street 
The ever thickening throng; 
All stepping to the measured beat 
That marshaled them along: 
Rataplan! 
The teasing, tripping measure that led their lines a!ong. 


Red sunset shot with sanguine stains 
A sword across the sky; 

What sacred fever swells our veins 
And lifts our hearts so high? 

Gives youth no peace, gives age no rest 
That hears the throbbing roll 

That knocks so hard against the breast 
And shakes the hidden soul: 

Rataplan! 
That strikes the heart within the breast, and wakes the 
sleeping soul? 


WR cccticccrsesea George Edward Woodberry...........055 Wild Eden * 
My pulses tremble and start, 
And flame in my throbbing heart; 
And I would that the ocean-wind might arise 
And blow the flying scud through the skies; 
And I long for the spirit of cold 
About my fever to flash and fold,— 
And far away I see‘uplift, , 
Through the waver of thought and memory’s drift, 
Nevada peaks, where the heavenly rose 
Sleeps in the bosom of summer snows: 
Summer snows in their bosom lie, 
And out of the heart of the tender sky, 
Where all day long the lone sun rolled, 
Blooms the death-rose in a mist of gold; 
And with sudden pallor the faint flush goes, 
And leaves the peaks to their white repose. 


San Francisee......cccerveee PP GRR so ccscccceccexs Youth’s Companion 


The cable cars swing up the hill, 
The cable cars swing down, 

And with them swing the flaring lights 
Of San Francisco town. 


The great gray city by the sea, 
Safe port for ships to win, 
With sunlight on its windy hills, 

And sea fog drifting in. 


Around it laps the shining Lay 
Where far-called steamers wait, 

And frowning high-walled warships stand 
To guard the Golden Gate. 


To north and south the coastwise hills 
Make bulwarks from the deep, 

And upward from the winding bay 
The great Twin Valleys sweep. 


Fair stately homes crown all her hills, 
And vibrant wires lead down 

Where flows the tireless tide of trade 
In San Francisco town. 


Quatraln...cccccsceccoce Arthur Ketchum,......... “000808 Atlantic Monthly 
Over my head and far away 
I saw the frightened moon, 
A forgotten guest of Yesterday 
In the warm blue halls of Noon. 


*The Macmillan Co. 








CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


FR Ge vs isisecedvecessncd Frederic R. Torrence,........+++ eeeeee The House of a Hundred Lights * 


The wise men say that life’s not worth a barleycorn when all is done. 
Well, then—and not till then—I’ll try the granary behind the sun. 
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“Doubt everything,” the Thinker said when I was parch’d with Reason’s drought. 
Said he, “Trust me, I’ve probed these things; have utter faith in me—and doubt!” 


“Though the sky reel and Day dissolve, and though a myriad suns fade out, 
One thing of Earth seems permanent and founded on Belief: ’tis—Doubt.” 


The world’s great rule is, “Give and take’; and, so that custom may not smother, 
I'll give Doubt freely with one hand and take Faith freely by the other. 


Yes, He that wove the skein of stars and poured out all the seas that are 
Is Wheel and Spinner and the Flax, and Boat and Steersman and the Star. 


The Earth, The World and /..... Charlotte Perkins Stetson..... Cosmopolitan 
“Child,” said the Earth to me, 
“What can you do? 
Why do you try? 
Can you not see 
That all you are and can ever be 
Is the product of Heredity— 
Merely the outcome, sure and true, 
Of other lives gone by? 
Because your ancestors were such, 
Back to primeval slime, 
Therefore you ail and sin so much, 
Therefore ’tis waste of time 
For you to seek to steer your course 
Free of this cumulative force. 
Beast, plant and rock, your story runs 
Back to the power that swings the suns; 
And can you disobey the laws 
That move you from the primal cause? 
Peace, fretful child! Be still! 
And do my will!” 


“Child,” said the World to me, 
“What can you do? 
Why do you try? 
Can you not see 
That all the effort you have spent 
Is the product of Environment— 
That your surroundings govern you, 
And circumstances nigh? 
Because you’re born in such an age, 
Because you’re taught from such a page, 
Because your friends are so and so— 
Therefore you act and feel and know 
Just as you do. In vain you’ve tried 
To throw this influence aside. 
Fruit of your century and race, 
Your family and dwelling-place, 
Your education, work and friends— 
You have no individual ends! 
Peace, fretful child! Be still! 
And do my will!” 


Said I to the Earth: “Dear Dirt, 

Your remarks don’t hurt, 

Being peacefully, perfectly true— 

But the fact of my coming from you 
Does not alter another, my dear— 

This fact—I am here! 

Evolution’s long effort to Be 

Has resulted in me, 

And I hark with respect to your tones 
As I would to my bones 

Should their feelings new utterance give, 
Should they say, ‘We allow you to live!’ 
Heredity? Yes, I admit 

All you’re claiming for it. 


*The House of a Hundred Lights: A Psalm of Ex- 
perience After Reading a Couplet of Bidpai. Small, May- 
nard & Co., Boston. $1. 


The ‘first cause’ is still running your ranch 
But I’m a collateral branch! 

In which the same power is set free, 

To be handled by me. 

You don’t see it? No matter, old friend, 
It’s all one in the end.” 


Said I to the World: “I can take 

No offense at the statements you make, 
They are truthful as far as they go— 
But there’s much you don’t know. 
Your power you correctly define, 
But you fail to see mine. 

You make me, in part, it is true— 
But, my friend, who makes you? 
The environment’s force on our race 
Is not climate or place 

So much as each new demonstration 
Of our social relation. 

Our strongest impressions we take 
From conditions we make; 

And when we don’t like the effect 
We can change—can select; 

Can unmake and remake and choose 
The conditions we use! 

Just think what the product will be 
When I make you make me!” 


Day and Night.......... Frank Carleton Teck......... Under Western Skies* 
The silver spears of Morning, pointing high 
Up from the East, deploy against the Night, 
And as we look, aflame with pearly light, 
The snowclad sentinels of ages vie 
With the effulgent glories of the sky 
In shifting splendors—then the ravished sight 
Beholds the God of Day in mystic might 
Rise regally above the mists—a sigh 
Of fog-veils lifting—then the thrilling sweep 
Of gladsome voices freights the bracing air 
With Joy—till Sunset, when with reddened spear 
The weary Chieftain o’er the Western deep, 
In livid rage, retreats, the while a flare 
Of scarlet volleys taunts the hosts a-rear! 


Now on the field the starry hordes appear 
And sow the glooming vault with crystal sprays, 
Fair diamond treasures hung belike in praise 
Of some fair astral goddess drawing near. 
High in the opal north, as if in fear, 
The polar sentinel’s pale face displays 
The signal of the night, and all ablaze 
With brilliant dyes the Evening Star stands clear. 
And now a beryl blush o’erspreads the East, 
A cheering glow adorns the twinkling crowds, 
The myriad eyes seem symbols of Delight— 
Like some fair queen parading to the feast, 
Slow gliding up among the jeweled clouds, 
Triumphant rides the Mistress of the Night! 


*Under Western Skies: New Whatcom, Washington, 
Blade Publishing Co. 50 cents. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





The London Daily News reporter recently in- 
terviewed Mr. Frank T. Bullen, author of the pop- 
ular Cruise of the Cachelot. Among other ques- 
tions, Mr. Bullen was asked to what source he, a 
man who had been practically denied all proper edu- 
cation, owed his power of writing. “The source of 
my ‘style,’ as you are pleased to term it,” he replied, 
with a smile, “is the Bible. I began reading that 
earlier than I can remember. I am forty-three years 
of age, fifteen years of which I spent at sea, climb- 
ing up from cabin-boy to chief mate, and I have 
read the Bible through from cover to cover twenty- 
five times. You cannot quote me the first half of 
any verse but what I shall be able to give you the 
second half. Nothing has taken hold of my heart 
and soul like the Bible. I used to preach in the 
open air, and sometimes, when I felt I had no words 
of my own, I would recite a whole chapter by mem- 
ory from Isaiah, or Job, or one of the Gospels. The 
Bible and John Bunyan have really formed my 
style.” 


An article in Scribner’s Magazine contains this 
interesting description of how Balzac wrote his 
books: “Balzac began with a short and sketchy and 
slip-shod skeleton, making no attempt toward se- 
quence or style, and sent it, with all its errors, to 
the printer. Proofs were returned to him in small 
sections pasted in the centre of huge sheets ; around 
whose wide borders soon shot from the central text 
rockets and squibs of the author’s additions and 
corrections, fired by his infuriated fist. The new 
proofs came back on similar sheets, to be returned 
to the printer, again like the web and tracks of a 
tipsy spider. This was repeated a dozen or, it is 
said, a score of times, always with amplifications, 
until his typesetters became palsied lunatics. He 
overheard one of them as he entered the office one 
day say: ‘I’ve done my hour of Balzac; who takes 
him next?’ Typesetter, publisher, author were put 
out of misery only when the last proof came in, at 
its foot the magic ‘Bon a tirer.’”’ 


Hamlin Garland writes of Israel Zangwill in the 
Conservative Review as follows: “He is a most 
singular and interesting personality. If he walks 
he stumbles along, talking rapidly but calmly, and 
in a low voice on most recondite subjects; seeing 
nothing, apparently, and yet escaping drays, buses, 
cars with most amazing skill. His brothers, who 
are both exceedingly alert and very definite young 
men, say they used to worry about him when on the 
streets alone, but they have come now to believe 
that he is gifted with some unaccountable sixth or 
seventh sense which enables him to cope with any 
crush or tumult. His manner of life is 
frugal. His study is a plain, bare room, overlook- 
ing a commonplace little street of brick houses. He 
likes old furniture, and writes at a big table much 
the worse for wear and usually hopelessly littered 
with papers—except when his womenfolk get at it. 
Order is not one of Zangwill’s first laws, and to see 
him looking for a pair of cuffs or a necktie is a re- 
memberable thing. He shuffles about, kicking 


heaps of clothing over the carpet, pouring out a 
stream of comicalities which convulses the on- 
looker, and when he is dressed to go out his room 
looks like the scene of a burglary.” 


Here is Mrs. Carlyle’s opinion of Mrs. Oliphant, 
which she expressed at a small dinner party only a 
short time before her death. It is taken from some 
unpublished reminiscences: “She is the dearest lit- 
tle woman, and a very clever little woman, and the 
most industrious of human beings, and all her work 
is ‘veracious,’ as Mr. Carlyle would say; but her 
improvidence in money matters reminds me of 
Leigh Hunt. Mrs. Oliphant lives by her work, 
and if she were ill the income would stop, and if 
she died there would be nothing for her sons; and 
yet she recklessly throws money away in most 
superfluous hospitalities, and allows herself to be 
eaten up by long visits from her friends—Woman’s 
Journal. 


It was a casual conversation over a noon 
luncheon. “Yes,” said James I. Lodge, “I knew 
Joaquin Miller, the ‘Poet of the Sierras,’ as he de- 
lights to be called, when he was about thirty years 
old. I was deputy United States Surveyor at Walla 
Walla, then Washington Territory, in 1860. He 
was not Joaquin then, but Henry. He was riding 
express from Walla Walla to Orofino, in the Nez 
Perces mining country. He rode on horseback, 
carried letters and small packages, and was as pict- 
uresque in person as a Spanish bandit. There was 
no better rider anywhere at that time. This little 
express line belonged to Miller & Mossman, and 
Miller was the solitary horseman, wearing his dark 
hair long; bright-eyed, alert, active in movement, 
and a great talker. He afterward came to be called 
eccentric. We called him “a little flighty.’ He 
submitted to considerable chaffing, never allowing 
his good nature to become ruffled. When the little 
express route began to develop it was bought by 
the Wells-Fargo Company people. If he had writ- 
ten any poetry then we never knew of it. He had, 
however, written some sketches for the Portland 
(Oregon) papers. Miller, as I understand, was an 
Indianian by birth, but he never talked about In- 
diana or his early life. Those subjects were, doubt- 
less, too prosaic for him. He was like an Arab in 
his habits, likely, without a moment’s warning, to 
fold his tent and silently steal away. He afterward 
claimed to have given the name of Idaho, “The 
Gem of the Mountains,’ to the State of that name. 
I lost sight of Miller for several years. The next I 
heard of him Miller had turned up in London, and 
was the lion of the aristocratic drawing-rooms of 
that city, where he appeared in the wild attire of a 
Western plainsman.—Indianapolis News. 





A list recently was published in an English paper 
of the men who hold Government positions, and at 
the same time have found leisure to cultivate the art 
of literature. Austin Dobson has a place in the 
Board of Trade; Edmund Gosse is a translator for 
the same department; H. Buxton Forman, the 
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great authority on Keats, is assistant secretary to 
the post office, in which department also are A. B. 
Walkley and A. H. Norway; W. H. Shannon, who 
wrote Mess Deck, is at the savings bank, and F. T. 
Marziels is an accountant at the War Office; 
Maurice Hewlett, author of Forest Lovers, is 
keeper of the Land Revenue Records, a department 
of the Woods and Forests Office. Mr. Jacobs, who 
wrote Many Cargoes, retired only recently from 
the Savings Bank, and W. S. Gilbert and A. W. 
a Becket left the civil service entirely for literature 
not long ago. In this country public office seems 
to offer fewer inducements to writing, or else the 
men who have the stuff of which authors are made 
are less often placed in office. Secretary Hay has 
been distinguished as a man of letters, but his lit- 
erary work was done when he was not in public 
life. Henry Cabot Lodge is one of the most con- 
spicuous of public men who write. His fellow-Sen- 
ator, Mr. Hoar, has also contributed largely to lit- 
erature. Governor Roosevelt likes to wield the pen 
in the description of his theories and activities. 
Robert Grant is on the Boston bench. General 
King of the army and Captain Mahan of the navy 
have made distinct places for themselves in two 
widely different branches of literature—New York 
Press. 


The death of John Ruskin revives for the mo- 
ment at least popular interest in his name. This 
account of the disposition during his lifetime of 
the fortune that came to him by inheritance is well 
worth repeating. It is taken from an article in the 
New York Tribune: “There was, it has been 
said, something childlike in his perfect frankness. 
All England knew, or might know, his pecuniary 
affairs, just as well as his peculiar zsthetic tastes 
and his notions about political economy. In a 
number of his Fors Clavigera he told the story of 
his money fortune, and what he had done with it. 
He had no false notions about recapitulating his 
larger charities, and he scandalized the convention- 
ally correct by publicly forgiving a large debt which 
some cousin of his owed to him—a debt, in fact, of 
$75,000. He developed a theory, sufficiently novel 
in shop-keeping England, that it is wrong to take 
interest in any shape in excess of principal. Some 
particulars of his monetary dispositions are curious 
as illustrative of his character. He inherited from 
his father and mother $785,000 in cash, besides 
other possessions. Of this he lost $100,000 by bad 
mortgages. He gave to poor relations $85,000, and 
‘lost’ $75,000 to the above-mentioned cousin. He 
gave $70,000 to the art institutions of Sheffield and 
Oxford. For thirteen years he spent $27,500 an- 
nually. He thus, in one way or another, sacrificed 
$755,000. But in consequence of the enhancement 
in value of his father’s property he had $285,000 
left. He gave away all this, retaining only his 
home, $15,000 to be spent ‘in amusing himself in 
Venice or elsewhere,’ and $60,000 to be invested in 
consols to supply $1,800 a year, on which he said 
a bachelor gentleman ought to live, or, if he could 
not, ‘deserved speedily to die.’ In this contemptu- 
ous way did Mr. Ruskin enter his protest against 
mere accumulation. In England, at least, his ex- 
ample is not likely to be generally followed.” 


Of Charles Lamb Mr. Augustine Birrell says in 
his introduction to the illustrated edition of The 
Essays of Elia: “Lamb, like his own child angel, 
was ‘to know weakness and reliance and the shadow 
of human imbecility.. He went with a lame gait. 
He used to get drunk somewhat too frequently. 
Let the fact be stated in all its deformity—he was 
too fond of gin and water. He once gave a lady 
the welcome assurance that he never got drunk 
twice in the same house. Failing all evidence to 
the contrary, we are bound to believe this to be 
true. It is a mitigating circumstance. Words- 
worth’s boundless self-conceit, Coleridge’s mad- 
dening infirmity of purpose, Hazlitt’s petulance, De 
Quincey’s spitefulness, knew no such self-denying 
ordinance. Lamb was also a too inveterate pun- 
ster, and sometimes, it may be, pushed a jest or 
baited a bore beyond the limits of becoming mirth. 
When we have said these things against Lamb we 
have said all. Pale Malice, speckled Jealousy, may 
now be invited to search the records of his life, to 
probe his motives, to read his private letters, to pry 
into his desk, to dissect his character. Baffled, 
beaten and disappointed, they fall back. An occa- 
sional intoxication which hurt no one but himself, 
which blinded him to no duty, which led him into 
no extravagance, which in no way interfered with 
the soundness of his judgment, the charity of his 
heart, or the independence of his life, and a shower 
of bad puns—behold the faults of Elia! His virtues 
—noble, manly, gentle—are strewn over every page 
of his life, and may be read in every letter he ever 
wrote.” 


The New York Times prints as follows a few 
passages from a letter written to a friend by the late 
Edward Noyes Westcott, author of David Harum, 
soon after his return from Europe in 1895: “My 
itinerary,’ wrote Mr. Westcott, “was a short one— 
shorter than I intended when I left home, for I ex- 
pected at least to go to England, but when it came 
to the point I was too much out of sorts to under- 
take the journey; in fact, pretty much all of the 
time I was abroad I was half sick, and much of the 
time more than that, and while I am at present very 
much better in my general condition than when I 
started out I do not find that I have been as much 
benefited as I hoped to be.” Bad weather combined 
with loneliness to increase the invalid’s woes, and 
he says that “on the whole, I had a pretty dull time 
of it.” He continues: “I was under the doctor’s 
care all the time in Rome, though not confined, 
and he kept me so long that my plans were consid- 
erably curtailed. I was quite alone there, and al- 
most wholly without acquaintances, so that a good 
part of every day hung pretty heavily on my hands. 
Novels were my chief resource. I could manage 
three or four hours in the morning among the relics 
of the past, but the mind which is nourished ex- 
clusively on forums, amphitheatres, triumphal 
arches, holy families, descents from the cross, en- 
tombments, Virgin Marys, saints and martyrs in 
general, catacombs, bones, old clothes and ancient 
history, gets dyspeptic after a long course of that 
sort of thing, and has trouble to keep it on its stom- 
ach. I hope I am not more Philistine than the ma- 
jority, but I was glad to have done with it, and turn 
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my face toward home.” This letter is preserved as 
a treasure beyond price by Mr. Charles R. Belden, 
of Hartford, who made Mr. Westcott’s acquaintace 
on the steamer that carried them both to Italy. 


Mr. Richard Le Gallienne’s hair was a constant 
source of worry to him during his American visit 
of a year ago. Wherever he went little boys fol- 
lowed him. “Skinny, git onter th’ hair,’ and 
“Skinny, pipe de locks,’ were the words that he 
heard numberless times during a day. But by them 
Mr. Le Gallienne was not annoyed in the least. 
“No,” he said to me one afternoon in a hansom as 
we were rolling along toward the Addison road. 
“for some reason or another they wouldn’t take my 
hair. Odd, isn’t it? Did I ever tell you why I wear 
my hair long? No? That I shall now. When a 
very young man I was in the employ of a large 
shipping firm in Liverpool. I was writing poetry 
a bit, and it was thoughtlessness only that kept me 
from having my hair cut. One day the assistant 
manager of the company told me I was wanted in 
the director’s room. I opened the door of that 
sanctum of sanctums all a-tremble. I had no idea 
what was coming. I stepped into the room. There, 
ranged against the wall sat the directors of the com- 
pany, an interesting collection of mummies that re- 
minded me of a Dickens sketch. The president of 
the board acted as chairman of this particular meet- 
ing. Rising, he bowed to me, a mere boy, stand- 
ing close to the door, hugging it in my fear, and 
said, ‘Richard, we have had you summoned to make 
a proposition to you that has been under consider- 
ation among us for a long time. It has to do with 
your appearance.’ At that I straightened my shoul- 
ders, thinking that my bearing was to be compli- 
mented, and that a rise in my salary would in all 
probability follow. ‘We have decided,’ went on the 
chairman after a short hesitation, ‘to make this 
proposition. If, Richard, you do not feel that you 
can afford to get your hair cut, the board of direct- 
ors of this company will advance you four pence 
to pay for the operation.’”” La Gallienne turned to 
me. “And what did you do?” I asked. “I turned 
on my heel,” he replied, “and marched out of that 
office, and to this day 1 have not re-entered it.” 
“Then your hair is sincere, after all,” I ventured. 
“T have not had it cut since,” he said. “I made a 
vow I should never have it cut, and I have kept to 
that vow. See,” he added, pulling at one of the 
locks over his ear, “it is really sincere. It is really 
hair. It is not glued on at all—all hair, my own 
hair.”—Detroit Free Press. 


The Schwabenberg, the suburb of Buda-Pesth 
where Jokai’s summer house is located, is a Ger- 
man oasis in a Magyar wilderness. . . A 
broad, unpretentious gate opens upon a well- kept 
garden, where, hidden between the trees, is a little 
cottage, in which the author spends his busy days. 
His leisure time is spent working in his garden and 
vineyard, and should you come upon him in the 
late autumn, you would find him superintending 
the pressing of his grapes, whose juice yields a wine 
which is declared by his friends to be among the 
best of the fiery wines of Hungary. The room in 
which I met him was poorly furnished; the desk 
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was covered by mail and manuscripts; but, in spite 
of his weariness, his welcome to me was hearty, 
and his response to my questions was cordial and 
explicit . . . In a still unpublished manu- 
script which I was permitted to see and partially 
quote, he says: “When I was a little boy I was 
afraid of three things—the long-bearded Jews, 
rabid dogs and of being buried alive. I soonest 
overcame fear of Jews and of being buried alive, 
but of the dogs I am still afraid, and I never walk 
without a cane upon the streets.’ . Jokai seemed 
more inclined to discuss the tenderness of the fowl 
served us at dinner than the tough questions of 
politics, and, after doing justice to the much-pep- 
pered viands, we spent the remainder of the day 
among the heavy-laden ripening grapes. Jdkai 
turned the conversation upon the United States, 
and I found that he held the opinion so commonly 
shared abroad, that the “Yankos,” as he called 
them, have no ideals, that they are all cut-throats, 
and that all we think about is making money. . . . 
He knows Mark Twain and Bret Harte; the name 
of Longfellow “has a charmed sound” to him, as 
he expressed it; but he thinks us further behind 
than we are in developing our American literature. 
Of his own work he said very little. 
Jokai does not claim anything more than to be a 
good entertainer, and that is his chief virtue and 
also his greatest fault; for, in the attempt to “en- 
tertain this big child, the public,” he has written 
too much, and too much loosely put together, like 
a child’s story. As one of his critics wisely said, 
“Less would have been more.” But Hungary does 
not crticise Jékai; it adores him, and the peasants 
of the Schwabenberg speak of him with a hushed 
awe. The stationmaster who piloted me to his 
villa said enthusiastically, “Think of it! he has writ- 
ten three hundred volumes; what other nation has 
produced such a -man?”—Edward A. Steiner, in 
The Outlook. 


No author gives a more merited meed of praise 
to his wife than Max O’Rell. Of some literary 
ability herself, she takes the keenest delight in her 
husband’s work, which it is a labor of love to her 
to translate into English. She is very jealous of 
his reputation, and proudly collects all the favor- 
able notices of his books. Mrs. Blouet is a pretty, 
dark-eyed woman, an ideal housewife and hostess, 
and loves nothing better than to entertain her hus- 
band’s many friends in her beautiful home in 
Acacia road. Thomas Hardy, author of Tess of 
the d’Urbervilles, has found in his wife a literary 
“helpmeet almost as gifted as himself. Many of 
his earlier novels she recopied and dispatched to 
the publishers, and there is no novel which does not 
bear some trace of her literary judgment. Mrs. 
Hardy keeps herself constantly in touch with the 
literature of the day, and her husband vows that 
she is an encyclopedia in petticoats. She is also a 
clever artist, and has painted many pictures in illus- 
tration of her husband’s novels. Count Tolstoi has 
paid some very charming tributes to the unselfish 
devotion and helpfulness of his wife. It is said that 
within the first eight years of her married life she 
made seven copies of her husband’s novel, War 
and Peace, a work in six volumes, and, at the same 
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time, as now, she conducted all her husband’s busi- 
ness correspondence. The Countess is an unspar- 
ing critic, and much of her husband’s work has un- 
dergone great modification at her suggestion. Mrs. 
Guy Boothby is another wife of rare helpfulness to 
her husband. To make his work lighter for him 
she mastered the mysteries of the typewriter and 
types her husband’s novels as he dictates them. 
This division of labor accounts very largely for the 
phenomenal rapidity with which Mr. Boothby pro- 
duces his books. Mr. and Mrs. Boothby have a 
charming house at Sunbury, and share the same 
recreations, from riding and cycling to interest in 
their pet dogs. J. M. Barrie, since his marriage 
with the charming young actress who won his heart 
in The Professor’s Love Story, finds life much more 
worth living than When a Man’s Single. Mrs. 
Barrie does not claim to be literary or to be of much 
assistance to him in his work; but she has done bet- 
ter work than this in bringing brightness into her 
husband’s life, rubbing the corners off him and 
“making a sociable creature of him,” instead of the 
hermit into which he was degenerating.—Lowell 
Daily Courier. 


Changes of abode are often fatal to French 
authors. Alphonse Daudet did not long survive 
his flitting from the Rue de Bellechasse to the Rue 
de l'Université. Victor Hugo visibly ran down af- 
ter he went from the Rue de Clichy to reside in the 
house where he died. Pailleron’s move from the 
Quai d’Orsay to the Rue de Monceau certainly 
hastened his end. Pailleron, like most 
great French authors and artists, came from hard- 
working, struggling people. Paris was his birth- 
place, as it was that of Moliére, Regnard, Beau- 
marchais, Labiche. He witnessed here those phases 
of the “comédie humaine” which he adapted in his 
plays. His parents hoped he would grow up to be 
a notary—a staid, money-making profession. They 
worked and saved to buy him a notarial office. To 
enable him to learn the business he was placed un- 
der a notary as clerk. But directly he found he 
had the gift of versification and could write light, 
brilliant, satirical comedies he said good-by to “la 
basoche.” His satire did not flag, nor was it cut- 
tingly keen. It tickled rather than chastised, and 
was always good for the drawing-room or the 
Francais on subscription nights. Even when 
Pailleron resorted to personalities, he remained 
delicate and well-bred. He early obtained access 
to the most exclusive circles. His early marriage 
with the daughter of the wealthy Buloz opened to 
him the houses of the Ducs of the Academy. . . . 
Pailleron, on finding himself rich, famous and a 
married man, hired a grand flat in the Hotel de 
Chimay, next door to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
It was the finest eighteenth-century house on the 
Quai Voltaire. Dr. Charcot had the other floor. 
Pailleron, having an interest through his wife in 
the “Revue des Deux-Mondes,” was courted by 
literary men. His style of housekeeping added to 
his influence. But his great prosperity did not 
turn his head. He remained unaffected and oblig- 
ing. However, he made enemies. Alphonse Dau- 
det stung him in his satirical novel on the Academy. 
What most annoyed him was to be held up to ridi- 


cule as wearing a scalp. Pailleron had a remarka- 
ble head of dark brown hair. It rose thick, crisp 
and curly from the skull. I believe that it remained 
thick to the end. But Daudet did not believe so. 
Pailleron was an enemy of the naturalist school. 
But he never classed Daudet with Zola, whose 
works he abhorred, and whom he thought a pre- 
tentious charlatan and corruptor. Whenever the 
author of “La Terre” was a candidate for “Immor- 
tality,” Pailleron gave literary dinners to keep him 
out of the Academy. Pailleron had to leave the 
Hotel de Chimay when it was sold to the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. He then took a flat at a rent of £780 
a year at the corner of the Rue du Bac and the Quai 
d’Orsay. This abode he was forced to leave by the 
Orleans Railway Company, which wanted the site 
of the house for its new terminus.—London Truth. 


The presentation of Sherlock Holmes as a play 
has stimulated anew interest in the personality of 
that great detective and his creator, Conan Doyle. 
The Omaha Bee recently printed an article de- 
scriptive of a visit to Dr. Doyle’s home in Hard- 
mere, England, from which the following quota- 
tion is made: “A glance at Doyle indicates how 
well this country is suited to his tastes and habits. 
He might be forty-five—he might be forty. It is 
hard to say, as he stands over six feet, a fine speci- 
men of the vigorous, hardy manhood native to 
Great Britain. His strong, resolute features are 
tanned by exposure in the cricket field, on the ten- 
nis court and by season after season of bird and 
rabbit shooting. It can be seen at once that he 
needs no tonics for nervousness or dyspepsia. Ap- 
parently he has no nerves, for whether handling a 
cricket bat in a decisive play or sighting his gun in 
a supreme moment, one cannot trace a tremor of 
the muscles or a quiver of the eyelids. Indoor and 
outdoor exercise have given him muscles of steel 
and the suppleness and agility of a youth in his 
teens. . . . But little sign of literary work is to 
be found about the house. Even his library is made 
the receptacle for cricket and tennis kits, and guns 
and trout tackle are spread all over the place. . 

A spring trap and the fragments of numerous clay 
pigeons scattered about the grounds attest his fond- 
ness for shooting. The six horses in the stable in- 
clude two fine saddle mares, one of which has a 
record as a jumper. At the side of the house is a 
grass tennis court bearing the indications of fre- 
quent usage, while one of the largest rooms, in 
fact, that apartment opposite the drawing-room, is 
given up to billiard and pool tables for indoor sport 
in inclement weather, although the rain must fall 
fast or the snow be deep to keep the author-sports- 
man from enjoying some outdoor pastime if he 
feels thus inclined. Perhaps the most notable feat- 
ure of Dr. Doyle’s library is a bust of Sherlock 
Holmes, the detective whose marvelous perform- 
ances as depicted by the author have been the won- 
der of the English-reading world. It has been 
questioned whether Holmes was a true personage 
or whether he was a myth conjured up to play his 
part in the novelist’s several dramas. It was well 
known that Holmes’ friend, ‘Dr. Watson,’ was 
none other than the author, but the identity of 
Holmes himself was questioned. The writer can 
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positively state that he did exist, although the name 
of Holmes was naturally fictitious. The man, 
whose right name was Dr, Belden, was a Scotch- 
man residing in Edinburgh. His study of human 
nature led him to play the part of detective, and he 
met with success in hunting down several noted 
criminals who had eluded the professional detective 
force of the kingdom. Dr. Doyle chanced to make 
his acquaintance, and an intimacy sprang up be- 
tween the two men, which resulted in the produc- 
tion of the ‘detective stories.’ Belden was a man of 
medium height, and though delicate in appearance, 
very wiry and muscular. He was what Americans 
would call a ‘dead’ shot with a revolver, and the 
knowledge of his skill among the criminal classes 
undoubtedly saved his life on several occasions 
when tracing out the perpetrators of crimes. 

Dr. Doyle’s workshop is always ready with an 
abundance of paper, pens and pencils, while the 
box of smoking mixtures always contains a good 
supply for the favorite stumpy black pipe. How 
many thrilling descriptions have been written with 
that pipe clenched between the author’s teeth will 
probably never be known, but its appearance indi- 
cates that it has done yeoman service. Con- 
sidering his experience it is not strange that the 
doctor has secured material for such a variety of fic- 
tion—if it can be called fiction—which he has pre- 
pared. It scarcely seems credible that the same hand 
which detailed the career of an adventurer of the 
Richelieu régime, could with equal faithfulness por- 
tray the lives of the miserly London merchant and 
his villainous son, in The Firm of Girdlestone, but 
he has visited the most historic sections of France 
and no detail of scene which would assist in form- 
ing the plot of a story has escaped his notice. He 
is as familiar with the ins and outs of the world’s 
greatest city as though a lifelong resident, and has 
traversed about every part of England offering mat- 
ter for his line of work. The time spent as a medi- 
cal practitioner at Southsea and elsewhere gave him 
an additional fund to draw from, which the great 
majority of writers have never possessed. Every 
one at all familiar with the routine of a surgeon can 
appreciate the opportunities to observe life from a 
point of view hidden to the layman. Dr. Doyle has 
abandoned the use of the scalpel and phial except as 
emergencies require his skill in his own household, 
and intends to devote himself entirely to literary 
work. He has followed this plan for several years.” 


Last month, in this department, we gave a brief 
sketch of Winston Churchill, author of Richard 
Carvel. Here follows an interesting account from 
the Pall Mall Gazette of the bravery of the other 
Winston Churchill (lieutenant in the Fourth Hus- 
sars, eldest son of the late Lord Randolph 
Churchill, author of The River War, The Story of 
the Malakand Field Force, and Savrola, a Tale of 
the Revolution in Laurania), on the occasion of 
an armored train being sent forward to obtain in- 
formation of the Boer forces near Colenso: “The 
enemy were reported in some strength this side of 
Colenso. The train had orders to bring back as 
much information as possible, and report if the line 
had been further damaged. The train proceeded 
very slowly, but near Chieveley a catastrophe was 


GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 


awaiting them. A Boer commando from Spring- 
field, with three heavy guns, was awaiting them. 
The enemy had chosen their place well, as about 
this spot the track curved almost in semi-circles. At 
the bottom of a stiff gradient turning a corner, the 
Boers had laid their trap, widening the rails some 
nine inches at the very place where the train should 
have swung round the corner. They were rewarded 
by a dreadful smash. One of the trucks manned by 
Dublins and volunteers turned over on its side, 
hurling the men to the ground. The Boers imme- 
diately opened a heavy and continuous shell fire 
from their heavy, quick-firing guns, dropping their 
shells continually right in the middle of the party. 
The half company of the D. L. I. attempted to right 
the capsized truck, while the Dublins, under com- 
mand of Captain Haldane (Gordon Highlanders, 
who was wounded at Elandslaagte), occupied a 
position some distance away from the wrecked 
train. In the meantime, a portion of the enemy 
had worked around behind us and had succeeded in 
removing a rail. A party of volunteers, consisting 
entirely of platelayers, etc., led by Winston 
Churchill, who behaved throughout with most 
heroic courage, succeeded in replacing the rails, the 
engine under the charge of Mr. Churchill, who had 
previously assisted in carrying in no less than twenty 
men under a terrible fire. Some idea of the ac- 
curacy of the enemy’s fire and of Mr. Churchill’s 
courage may be obtained by narrating the fact that 
a Boer shell burst in front of Mr. Churchill’s face, 
killing two men on each side of him. Our wounded 
were now dotting the veldt on each side, the con- 
tinued rifle fire and the weird sound of the quick- 
firers adding to the horrors of the situation. At 
last the line was clear, and the engine, with one 
carriage of the armored train, was enabled to re- 
turn to Frere, leaving Captain Haldane’s party 
fiercely engaged. The Boers gave it a passing salvo 
of shells, hitting the tender and nearly derailing 
the train a second time. It escaped, howéver, and 
proceeded back to Frere station with its melan- 
choly load. At Frere Mr. Churchill, despite the en- 
treaties of the people with him, insisted on return- 
ing to Captain Haldane, who was an old comrade 
of his in the Tirah expedition, and, seizing a rifle 
from one of the wounded men, was last seen mak- 
ing his way across the veldt. The officer in com- 
mand of the rear truck reports that Winston 
Churchill was hit twice, in the hand and in the 
shoulder. We have, however, no confirmation of 
this. ‘Che train arrived safely at Estcourt. It was 
a horrible sight, the wounds inflicted by the Boer 
shells being awful. The inside of the truck was lit- 
erally a pool of blood. The unfortunate men were 
at once taken to the hospital, where they were im- 
mediately attended to. All the wounded who were 
fit to give any account of the engagement describe 
Churchill’s conduct in most glowing terms. It 
must have been heroic beyond all ordinary hero- 
ism. He is described as walking up and down un- 
der the terrible fire, giving confidence to the waver- 
ing volunteers, carrying the wounded, at another 
moment collecting a party of good shots to assist 
Captain Haldane. In short, there can be no pos- 
sible doubt that he carried himself in a manner 
worthy of the historic name he bears.” 
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THE MAP OF LIFE 





[The following selections are from William Edward 
Hartpole Lecky’s recent book, the Map of Life, Conduct 
and Character (Longmans, Green & Co., $2.00).] 

Pleasure is a jewel which will only retain its lustre 
when it is in a setting of work, and a vacant life is 
one of the worst of pains, though the islands of 
leisure that stud a crowded, well-occupied life may 
be among the things to which we look back with 
the greatest delight. 





It is one of the paradoxes of human nature that 
the things that are most struggled for and the things 
that are most envied are not those which give either 
the most intense or the most unmixed joy. 





It is certainly not true that the highest nature is 
necessarily or even naturally the happiest. Pagan- 
ism has produced no more perfect type than the 
profoundly pathetic figure of Marcus Aurelius, 
while Christianity finds its ideal in one who was 
known as the “Man of Sorrows.” The conscience 
of mankind has ever recognized self-sacrifice as the 
supreme element of virtue, and self-sacrifice is 
never real when it is only the exchange of a less 
happiness for a greater one. No moral chemistry 
can transmute the worship of sorrow, which Goethe 
described as the essence of Christianity, into the 
worship of happiness, and probably with most men 
health and temperament play a far larger part in 
the real happiness of their lives than any of the 
higher virtues. 





It is probable that as the world goes on there will 
be a steadily increasing tendency to judge moral 
qualities and courses of conduct mainly by the de- 
gree in which they promote or diminish human 
happiness. 





The tendency of idleness to lead to immorality 
has leng been a commonplace of moralists. Per- 
haps our own age has seen more clearly than those 
that preceded it that complete and habitual idleness 
is immorality, and that when the circumstances of 
his life do not assign to a man a definite sphere of 
work it is his first duty to find it for himself. It has 
been happily said that in the beginning of the reign 
of Queen Victoria young men in England who 
were really busy affected idleness, and at the close 
of the reign young men who are really idle pre- 
tend to be busy. 





The human mind has much more power of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong, and between 
true and. false, than of estimating with accuracy the 
comparative gravity of opposite evils. It is nearly 
always right in judging between right and wrong. 
It is generally wrong in estimating degrees of guilt, 
and the root of its error lies in the extreme difficulty 
of putting ourselves into the place of those whose 
characters or circumstances are radically different 
from our own. 





The:amount of pure and almost spontaneous 
malevolence in the world is probably far greater 


than we at first imagine. In public life the work- 
ings of this side of human nature are at once dis- 
closed and magnified, like the figures thrown by a 
magic lantern on a screen, to a scale which it is im- 
possible to overlook. 





Life is a scene in which different kinds of interest 
not only blend but also modify and in some degree 
counterbalance one another, and it can only be 
carried on by constant compromises in which the 
lines of definition are seldom very clearly marked, 
and in which even the highest interest must not al- 
together absorb or override the others. We have to 
deal with good principles that cannot be pushed to 
their full logical results; with varying standards 
which cannot be brought under inflexible law. 





Man is like a card-player who receives from 
Nature his cards—his disposition, his circum- 
stances, the strength or weakness of his will, of his 
mind, and of his body. The game of life is one of 
blended chance and skill. The best player will be 
defeated if he has hopelessly bad cards, but in the 
long tun the skill of the player will not fail to tell. 





It is very evident that buoyancy of temperament 
is not a thing that increases with civilization or 
education. It is mainly physical. It is greatly in- 
fluenced by climate and by health, and where no 
very clear explanation of this kind can be given it 
is a thing in which different nations differ greatly. 
Few good observers will deny that persistent and 
concentrated will is more common in Great Britain 
than in Ireland, but that the gift of a buoyant tem- 
perament is more common among Irishmen than 
among Englishmen. Yet it co-exists in the national 
character with a strong vein of very genuine mel- 
ancholy, and it is often accompanied by keen sen- 
sitiveness to suffering. 





Overwork, in all departments of life, is com- 
monly bad economy, not so much because it often 
breaks down health—most of what is attributed to 
this cause is probably rather due to anxiety than 
to work—as because it seldom fails to impair the 
quality of work. 





He who would look Time in the face without 
illusion and without fear should associate each year 
as it passes with new developments of his nature; 
with duties accomplished, with work performed. To 
fill the time allotted to us to the brim with action 
and with thought is the only way in which we can 
learn to watch its passage with equanimity. 





As Spinoza has taught, “the proper study of a 
wise man is not how to die but how to live,” and as 
long as he is discharging this task aright he may 
leave the end to take care of itself. The great 
guiding landmarks of a wise life are indeed few and 
simple; to do our duty—to avoid useless sorrow— 
to acquiesce patiently in the inevitable. 
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AMERICAN POETS OF TO-DAY: ROBERT B. WILSON 





Robert Burns Wilson, Kentucky’s poet-painter, 
is happiest with the pen, as he is with the brush, 
when he deals with Nature. Landscapes in water- 
color are his best work, though some of his figure- 
painting, notably the religious subjects, is powerful 
both in conception and execution. So with his 
gift of song. Although the martial music with 
which his lyre responded to the spirit of the times 
during the Spanish-American War met with de- 
served recognition—The Battle Song, The Stain- 
less Banner, and Remember the Maine especially 
being copied in the press throughout the country 
—Mr. Wilson is yet best known, as he is at his 
best, as distinctively a nature-poet. It is a matter 
for regret that space will not permit us to repro- 
duce here certain longer poems of singular beauty 
which abundantly approve this verdict, but the 
selections given, we feel confident, may be consid- 
ered fairly representative of Mr. Wilson’s best 
work. Three volumes stand to Mr. Wilson’s credit: 
Life and Love (Cassell Company, 1887), The Chant 
of a Woodland Spirit (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894), 
and The Shadows of the Trees (R. H. Russell, 1898). 
The first two of these are now out of print, and it is 
through the courtesy and with the consent of the 
publisher of Mr. Wilson’s latest volume that the 
following selections are made from The Shadows of 
the Trees: 

REED CALL FOR APRIL. 


Hither away, 
Come while you may, 

Out where the banks are green—you hear me— 

Where the brook flows fast between—keep near me; 
Close by the ridge, 
Now under the bridge, 

And away through the cool ravine—don’t fear me. 
Hark what I say; 
A day’s not a day; 

How long is a day when the hills are gray? 

A day is a year when the fields are sere, 
And the fox still sleeps in his house of clay. 


But mark—when the showers 
Have wakened the flowers, 
When the streams run clear and the birds are here, 
And the spice-wood is budding—then mark what I say— 
Come, hither away; 
A day’s not a day; 
A month’s but a day, and the days are but hours. 


Now through the brake we are led—you hear me— 
Yonder the red-bud is re*—keep near me— 
Green the field slopes 
To the edge of the copse, 
Where the snowy wild plum tiees spread—don’t fear me. 
Hark to the reed, 
Follow my lead; 
Now are the moments worth living indeed; 
Now we walk over the sweet dappled clover 
And down to the creek we wend; 
To cross by the ford where the glinting beams hover, 
And yellow young willow trees bend— 

The yellow young willows, all dipping and dripping 
All ruffied and swayed by the breath of the breeze. 
See how they reach down; but the water keeps slipping 

Away to the shade of the sycamore trees. 


Softly they sigh, 
As the waters pass by. 


Softly the net of their sha ‘ows they cast— 
Day bright or sad night, 
Sunlight or moonlight, 

They’ll tangle the soul of the water at last. 


There’s nothing that lives but must love—you hear me— 
On earth or in realms above—keep near me— 
The clouds and the breeze, 
The streams and the trees, 
And the birds that build nests in the grove—don’t fear me. 
Hark what I say; 
Life’s but a day; 
Break house and leave books. Come away! Come away! 
Come, leave the dull fool, 
Leave mart, leave the school; 
Seek meadow and woodland and love while you may. 


A NIGHT IN FEBRUARY. 


Unseen the rain falls through the darkened air, 
The soft, fresh air, new-scented from the hills, 
Down whose moist earth the muddy little rills 

Make midnight mirth. One cin imagine there, 

The streaming trees, the weeping branches bare, 
The wrecked vines, eloquent of Winter’s ills, 

The tearful briars, the pool which slowly fills, 
Set round with dead weeds, leafless, gaunt and spare, 
The black and muffled cedars, where they loom 

Slow-tossed, against the drowned and leaden sky. 
Anon some stream’s loud madness stirs the gloom, 

Swept with the fitful gust that scurries by: 

Then ‘all sounds blend in one continuing strain, 

The deep, melodious murmuring of the rain! 


THE VOICE OF SPRING, 


Once more, once more—than'’- God! 
I hear the dull earth waking, 
I feel the green grass breaking 
The fragrant sod. 


Let go thy grasp, dull care. 
Fly hence, ye shades of sadness! 
Life lifts her head, and gladness 
Mounts on the air. 


Arouse ye sleeping vales; 

Hark to the thrilling sound! 

Spring puts her moist lips to the trumpet now 

And blows a long, loud blast of joy which makes 
The seeds uneasy in their beds, and wakes 

All Nature with a heaving sigh that breaks 

Forth from the rapturous bosom of the ground,— 

A blast which drowns i‘s echo, and assails 

The silent melancholy of the hills, and shakes 

The last white flakes from Winter’s changing brow. 


THE SUNRISE OF THE POOR. 


A darkened hut outlined against the sky, 
A forward-looking slope—some cedar trees, 
Gaunt grasses stirred by the awaking breeze; 
And nearer, where the grayer shadows lie, 
Within a small paled square, one may descry 
The beds wherein the Poor first taste of ease. 
Where dewy rose-vines drop their spicy lees 
Above the dreamless ashes. Silently 
A lonely woman leans there—bent and gray; 
Outlined in part against the shadowed hill, 
In part against the sky, in which the day 
Begins to blaze. Oh, earth, so sweet, so still! 
The woman sighs, and draws a long deep breath: 
It is the call to labor—not to death. 
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MARCH, THE TRUMPETER. 
Shake off from your sere, russet robes, O ye hills, the red rust and the rime of the Winter! 


Arouse from your dusky repose, O ye vales, from the trance and the stupor of slumber! 
Awake, O ye sorrowing fields, and ye streams, break away from the gates of you. prisons! 
For March, bulging out his bronze cheek, with 4ierce breath, sets his lips to the loud-sounding trumpet. 


Loud-voiced as the thunder he cries, and the clouds rise and roll through the heavens before him; 

He strides with the rush of the leaves that are whirled on his path through the echoing forest; 

The great trees are swayed and the branches are snapped where he speeds in the strength of his going; 
Outwinding the unwearied blast, and assailing the wilds with his clarion calling. 


The prophet of Spring, the rude herald of hope and the coming of days of rejoicing— 
He takes the wet snows on his .ocks undismayed, and makes mirth in the storms of the mountains; 


He stems the cold rains and laughs loud with the mad, 


tawny streams in their lion-like leaping; 


He shouts from the thundering gorge, and makes cheer in the chill, murky mists of the valleys. 


Strong singer of songs that first rouse the dead heart of the earth from the Winter’s enfolding, 
Few days of the sun gild thy boisterous course, and thy feet find no haven of resting; 

But thou art the brave-breasted bearer of promise, for peace cometh after the battle; 

And soon the wide track of thy conquest will bloom with the vernal reward of thy passion. 


THE SUMMER RAIN. 


Sweet blessed summer rain—ah me! 
The drifting cloud-land spills 

God’s mercy on the dotted lea, 
And on the tented hills. 


Yet is there more than shrouded sky, 
And more than falling rain, 

Or swift-borne souls of flowers that fly 
Breeze-lifted from the plain. 


Strange joy comes with the freshening gust, 
The whitening of the | aves, 

The smell of sprinkled summer dust, 
The dripping of the eaves. 


The soul stirs with the melting clod, 
The drenched fields’ silent mirth; 
Who does not feel his heart help God 

To bless the thirsting earth? 


Oh, rain! Oh, blessed summer rain 
Not on the fields alone, 

Nor woodlands fall, nor flow’ry plain, 
But on the heart of stone! 


A WINTER LOVE SONG 


The sad fields veiled in falling snow — 
They are not sad to me; 

Not chill to me the winds that blow, 
However chill they be. 

The eddying flakes that speed away, 
With music they drift down 

Through myriad lacing branches gray, 
On dead leaves crisp and brown. 


No bloom upon the whit’ning hill, 
No leaf upon the tree; 

The music is sad music—still, 
It is not sad to me. 

For song, with my heart’s muffled might 
Keeps measure, biow for blow; 

My love’s sweet breast is warm and white, 
And softer than the snow. 


A WALK WITH A CHILD. 


Come little one! 

My feverish spirit is athirst—athirst! 

Come lead me to that peaceful stream divine, 

Whose music-making crystal waters run 
Unshadowed still for thee; 

Whose silver lappings lave the banks that be 
Still happy in the sun. 

Let thy child’s heart be pilot unto mine; 

Let me clasp close this fair, soft palm of thine, 

Which never yet the greed of gold hath cursed; 


And let me look through thy untroubled eyes, 
For they are innocently wise 
And filled with light from lost, diviner skies 
That shine no more on me. 


Lead where thy feet shall choose, 
For well content am I to follow thee: 
These little shoes 
Like sandals seem—which God hath buckled on; 
They cannot err—which way thy steps be drawn 
Must be God’s way. There, must the fields be fair! 
Lead on, lead anywhere! 
It matters not if Summer’s cheer be gone, 
Even though the grass be crisp and hills be bare, 
And Spring not yet returned—we shall find there 
The flowers unblighted yet, and blithe to see, 
And twining close with thine my soul may share 
The blessed visions which the angels keep 
For childish eyes and hearts untouched of care, 
Dear lands that vanish when we learn to weep, 
And come no more, save in the dreams of sleep. 


Too much the world doth teach; 
Too much—I am weary of it all— 
The wise side-glancing, the stupendous folly, 
The filed and fitted speech. 
Come, dearest, it hath made me melancholy; 
There is a vile distress 
In this click-clacking of a gristless mill, 
Whose noise proclaimeth its own emptiness; 
This cactus-blooming of a barren hill; 
Far better may’st thou preach; 
These arms of thine, so weak they are, so small, 
Yet all there is of wisdom they can reach; 
These dimpled hands keep in their easy clasp 
What all the chains of earth cannot hold fast, 
For happiness slips from the strongest grasp, 
And with swift feet outruns the flying blast. 


Come, I will cast this cloak of care aside, 

And break the world’s false armor fror: my breast. 

His kingdom from thine eyes, God doth not hide; 

Come, we together will go forth to rest 

Somewhere—secure—wrapped in the sacred dream. 
Which haply waiteth still, 

Close nestled in the hollow of yon hill, 

Amidst the drifting leaves. There shall the wild 

And inarticulate whisperings, once more 

Speak with unlying tongues. Once more the stream 

Shall sing of beauty which remaineth ever; 

No more shall bitter tears for lost endeavor 

Be known to us. All things that should have been 

Shall vex us not. Thy steps shall go before 

Towards God’s kingdom. On the hidden door 

Thy hand shall knock, and we shall enter in. 





CURRENT LITERARY THOUGHT AND OPINION 





Ruskin's Prose Style London Academy 


When we consider Ruskin as a writer, we must 
first of all recognize the cardinal fact that he was 
magisterial. He was not only one of the great 
masters of Victorian prose, not only one of the 
great masters of nineteenth-century prose; he was 
one of the great masters of English prose. He was 
a classic. He ranks with De Quincey, Landor, 
Carlyle, with those eighteenth-century masters, so 
different in aim, and with Raleigh, Milton, Hooker, 
Browne and Jeremy Taylor—the earlier masters, 
some of whom were his masters. His aim and (what 
is much more important, since high aims are fre- 
quent enough) his achievement were from first to 
last nothing short of the “grand style.” And the 
grand style he attained—his own grand style, which 
is the ultimate “cachet” of every writer who reaches 
the oligarchy of classics. 

If, however, we essay to give any account of his 
style, we are fronted by the difficulty that there are 
in Ruskin several styles, not merely one. It is the 
way with every progressive writer. The public has 
perversely elected to recognize him solely as the 
author of Modern Painters, and, by choosing cer- 
tain passages of youthful and sufficiently inconti- 
nent eloquence as representative of that book, has 
formed to itself an idea of “Ruskinese” remote in- 
deed from the matured Ruskin. He was, in our 
opinion, right in protesting against the assumption 
that Modern Painters was—even in point of style— 
his greatest work. The later writings have a far 
truer, though less clamorous, beauty. 

Even in Modern Painters itself (as has been re- 
marked by a delicate critic of Mr. Ruskin’s works) 
there are two styles in conflict. Ruskin had been a 
scientific student, as well as a’student of art; and 
the scientific side shows itself in the logical and any- 
thing but verbose style in which the level portions 
of the book are couched. There is a manifest effort 
after clearness and precision. When, on the other 
hand, his subject-matter gives occasion for some 
“purple patch” of eloquence, he remembers the 
seventeenth-century writers, and breaks into those 
elaborate and vehement passages which support the 
popular conception of Ruskin. A feminine admirer 
of his edited a selection from Modern Painters, 
which he prefaced with his usual benevolence—it is 
well known. Yet even in such a preface he could 
not but regret that she had selected preferentially 
many passages which he did not care to have the 
public dwell on. In truth, the selection is full of 
just such passages as those to which we have re- 
ferred, whereas the master would naturally have 
chosen more thoughtful or observant work. They 
are for the most part passages of natural description, 
and because they represent the popular view of Rus- 
kin cannot be ignored. Nor, for that matter, on 
their own account. Their defect is, in one word, 
lack of reticence. Mr. Frederic Harrison has re- 
cently noted the over-emphasis of adjectives in such 
passages; and to this corresponds their outward 
form, with its too evident endeavor after Nilotic 
pomps and amplitude of sound. In many cases the 
sentences are shoreless deluges indeed. He was imi- 


tating such men as Hooker, not wisely but too well. 
The restlessness of adjective, however, is altogether 
modern; and upon this, more than upon their 
merits, one may fear the popular approval was 
founded. Upon this, and upon sensitive sweetness 
carried here and there to the too-much which is 
near the sentimental or the florid. The most suc- 
cessful of these passages were undoubtedly fine, in 
a deliberate “bravura” way which we should un- 
grudgingly applaud, had not their author done so 
much higher work. The best known is this—a 
rhapsody on the cloud-forms: 

Those war-clouds that gather on the horizon, dragon- 
crested, tongued with fire—how is their barbed strength 
bridled? what bits are these they are champing with their 
vaporous lips; flinging off flakes of black foam? Leagued 
leviathans of the Sea of Heaven, out of their nostrils goeth 
smoke, and their eyes are like the eyelids of the morniny. 
The sword of him that layeth at them cannot hold; the 
spear, the dart, nor the habergeon. Where ride the cap- 
tains of their armies? Where are set the measures of their 
march? Fierce murmurers, answering each other from 
morning until evening—what rebuke is this which has 
awed them into peace? what hand thas reined them back by 
the way by which they came? 

Fine this is—but to the trained taste has a certain 
air of effort ; not to say that it depends for its effect 
largely on a cunning “pasticcio” of Biblical phrases. 
It is the Ruskin generally admired—not, we think, 
the greatest Ruskin. 

In his work subsequent to Modern Painters the 
research of precision and lucidity gradually ad- 
justed itself with the romantic instinct; and did so, 
we think, under the influence of platonic study. 
The affinity of style in those later lectures is too 
marked to be accidental. The love of restraint, of 
terse yet open symmetry had drawn him toward the 
great Hellenic lecturer whom he often quotes. He 
acquired something of the Greek’s noble limpidity 
without foregoing his own Gothic spirit of poetry, 
his own Teutonic love of color and sensitiveness to 
external nature. This is for us the authoritative 
Ruskin; upon this balanced and matured style our 
estimate of him is based. Let it be said that it is 
impossible to separate, in this perfected style of his, 
mechanism from substance. This is as it should be. 
In the greatest work both are indissoluble ; the out- 
ward form being the limbs and lineaments of the 
inward meaning, and without significance apart 
from it. Despite those leonine roars of invective in 
which he remembers Carlyle, the true Ruskin is es- 
sentially feminine and persuasive. That later style 
of his is a wonderfully adaptable thing, gracious 
and pliant, lending itself alike to exposition, de- 
scription, playfulness, eloquence—all the needs of 
the lecturer. The old Hellenic verbal teacher was 
reincarnate in our midst. The sentences were mostly 
short, unintricate, but ruled by a supreme sense of 
form. Most subtle and suave, they moved in an at- 
mosphere of exquisite luminosity and clarity. The 
earlier insistence of adjective disappears, while the 
sense of apt and chosen epithet remains. He can 
be austere in gnomic wisdom, or full of fluent charm 
in description. And there is no trace of effort. He 
attains the note of the complete master, the presid- 











ing greatness of a sweet and lovely peace. Out of 
this un-self-conscious style, that grips solely with the 
explicit delivery of its message, the loftier passages 
blossom naturally. Such is that on the Cumzan 
Sibyl of Botticelli in Ariadne Florentina : 

Therefore, if anything is to be conceived, rightly, and 
chiefly, in the form of the Cumzan Sibyl, it must be of 
fading virginal beauty, of enduring pathos, of far-looking 
into futurity. . She is armed, for she is the prophet- 
ess of Roman fortitude; but her faded breast scarcely 
raises the corslet; her hair floats, not falls, in waves like 
the current of a river—the sign of enduring life; the light 
is full on her forehead; she looks into the distance as in a 
dream. It is impossible for art to gather together more 
beautifully or intensely every image which can express 
her true power, or lead us to understand her lesson. 

There is no straining after eloquence; but im- 
pressiveness is beautifully, because righteously, at- 
tained. And the greatness of Ruskin’s style at its 
best is that of most sweet adequacy and entire ful- 
filment ; the adornment not a thing put on, but the 
expression of an innate grace. 





Henry Esmond and Richard Carvel..... George William Gerwig..... Criterion 

Henry Esmond has often been referred to as 
“the greatest historical novel in English.” It may 
have been—once. Richard Carvel deals with the 
same period. Nothing could better indicate the 
progress which has been made in the art of writing 
than to take these two novels and read them, one 
immediately after the other. The interest in one 
case is immediate, and absorbing enough at least to 
entice a reader on and keep him reasonably wide 
awake. The characters are promptly and clearly 
outlined. They move about, from the first, like liv- 
ing men and women. The local color, the picture 
of the times, is in itself a fascinating study. In the 
other case there is one superb dramatic situation, a 
situation perhaps not surpassed in literature. The 
swords are broken, and a young prince loses a 
kingdom for a woman. A story which might have 
been told adequately in 20,000 words is dragged 
out to 200,000. And yet, if one were found with the 
temerity to suggest that Richard Carvel is a greater 
novel than Henry Esmond, a host of those who had 
not read the one for twenty years and had never 
read the other would feel shocked beyond measure. 





Literature Before Letters......... F, Max Muller......... Nineteenth Century 


The question of a whole period of mnemonic 
literature, preceding everywhere the written litera- 
ture of a country, though strongly mooted by the 
school of F. A. Wolf, made little progress before 
the discovery of the ancient Vedic literature of In- 
dia. The idea that memory, though a possible, 
must have been a very unsafe, vehicle for poetry, 
and still more for prose, was entirely contracted by 
what we saw in India. True, the MSS. of the Veda, 
which I collated in various public and private 
libraries, proved wonderfully correct. While the 
MSS. of Greek and Roman classics, and more par- 
ticularly those of the New Testament, swarm with 
various readings, the MSS. of the Rig-Veda, the 
sacred hymns of the Brahmans, are almost free 
from them in the ordinary sense of that word. They 
may contain some clerical errors here and there, but 
those clerical errors have never become traditional, 
they have seldom been copied from one MS. into 
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another, or, if they were, they had some kind of 
birthright—they belonged, in fact, to some ancient 
Vedic family, the members of which had preserved 
some peculiar reading of their own from early times, 
and would never admit it to be a mere error. They 
were, in fact, the result of oral tradition, as pre- 
served with great care and accuracy in various 
Vedic families. Thus, when I consulted my friends 
among the Vedic scholars of India concerning some 
of these varieties in the text of the Rig-Veda, they 
told me, what I ought to have known from their 
ancient literature, that MSS. of the Veda had never 
been considered as of great authority in India, and 
that their own great scholars never learned the Veda 
from MSS., but only from the mouth of a Guru, 
who had himself learned it from his Guru, and thus 
“ad infinitum.” MSS. might be used now and then, 
but if there should ever be serious doubt or contro- 
versy as to the exact wording of a passage, it would 
be settled in India, not by a collation of MSS., but 
by an appeal to a living MS., that is, to Srotriya 
Brahmans, who had been taught by their Guru in 
the proper way. 

The Rig-Veda-Samhita consists of 1,017 or 1,028 
hymns, each on an average of about ten verses. I 
have not counted the words, though I have made a 
complete index of them; but, if we may trust na- 
tive scholars, the total number of words in the col- 
lection of the Rig-Veda amounts to 153,826. The 
editor of the Indian Antiquary assures us that there 
are still thousands of Brahmans who know the 
whole of the Rig-Veda by heart. I have myself 
had visits from native scholars who could repeat 
large portions of it, and I have been in ¢orrespond- 
ence with others who assured me that they could do 
the same when they were only twelve or fifteen 
years of age. The best student of the Veda knows 
by heart the Samhita, the Pada, Krama, Gata and 
Ghana of the hymns, the Aitaréya Brahmana and 
Aranyaka, the Kalpa and Grihya Sitras of Asval- 
ayana, the Nighantu, Nirukta, Khandas, Gyotisha, 
Siksha, Panini’s grammar. A Vaidika is thus a liv- 
ing Vedic library! (I hope my readers have not 
been frightened by this string of uncouth names. 
They do not sound so uncouth as they look, if they 
will only remember that Sanskrit is pronounced 
like Italian, that k, g, t, d, s, h, m, if printed as 
italics, represent peculiar modifications of those let- 
ters about which they need not trouble themselves 
in reading, while, if they try to pronounce them, 
they have only to remember that k is pronounced 
like ch in church, and g like j in join. All the other 
letters are pronounced as they are written.) The 
Vedic students who carry that weight of literature 
on their shoulders or in their brains never attempt 
to carry anything else—never, during all their life” 


think of anything else. They are what they profess _ 


to know, they are the books which they have” 
learned by heart. We must not imagine that ever 
Brahman learned all this mass of literature by heart. 
Every member of the priestly caste—nay, every boy 
of the second and third castes, also the nobility and 
the citizens, were expected to learn some portions 
of it, even without aspiring to become teachers in 
turn. It was reserved for a smaller élite of Brah- 


mans, only, to go through years and years of the 
strictest mnemonic discipline in order to become 
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recognized teachers. And it must be remembered 
that during the whole of their life, from childhood 
to old age, they had nothing else to do than to keep 
up by persistent repetition the mnemonic capital 
which they had acquired. It is no use to consult a 
Vedic Brahman on philosophical questions, or a 
Law Pandit on grammar. He knows one book, 
and to all intents and purposes is that book. 
Fall of the Naturalistic Novel in France...C. R. Lepetit......London Speaker 
When M. Zola published his “Roman Expéri- 
mental,” which he meant to be the manifesto of the 
naturalists, as Hugo’s preface to Cromwell had 
been that of the romanticists, he felt satisfied that 
the novel had entered on its final stage, that its 
form and object were determined forever. His 
faith in the fortune of what he (not very modestly) 
called the “novel of the future” was boundless; Na- 
ture and reality, he declared, were thenceforth to 
reign alone in literature; facts would take the place 
of romance; fiction would become scientific. These 
words, uttered in his loudest voice, had a kind of 
prophetic ring about them, and the crowd, as usual, 
wondered and believed. This was but twenty years 
ago, and already the supremacy of naturalism is a 
thing of the past. M. Zola himself must be aware 
that hardly any of the books of fiction issued from 
the press in France, during the last few years, bear 
the typical features which should distinguish his 
much-praised novel of the future. Indeed, our 
novels of to-day have but few, very few, character- 
istics in common—not so much as a family like- 
ness. Far from being all ruled by the principles of 
naturalism, the authors take their own temperament 
as their sole guide. Whereas M. France only 
wishes to philosophize, with amiable skeptism and 
learned irony, through a plot so thin that we some- 
times lose its thread entirely; M. Bourget indus- 
triously works up those complicated intrigues which 
bring out his subtle (so subtle!) studies of psy- 
chology; M. Huysmans is a patient hunter after 
curios in the domain of rare sensations and for- 
gotten art; M. Loti delights in the descriptions of 
far-off countries and of sailor’s life; and if we had 
tim¢ enough to view separately all the others, MM. 
Maticel, Prévost, Barrés, Theuriet, Marguerith, 
Rod, etc., each of them would exhibit the same in- 
dependence in the endeavor to attain, after his own 
way, a purpose of his own. Whether their efforts 
are likely to meet some day in a general tendency, 
and they themselves should be regarded as the fore- 
runners of a new movement, I cannot, nor 1s it my 
object to, tell. This, at least, is evident, that they 
are at present the followers of no literary creed, and 
consequently we may safely maintain our asser- 
tion: Naturalism has ceased to exist as a school. 
Its short career, however strange it may seem, 
when you remember that at one time it threatened 
to sweep everything away, can yet be accounted 
for. We must notice, first of all, that the novel is 
not the only field in which it lost its battle. It 
was in poetry and in painting that the reaction 
began, and there it went to the extreme, having 
now found its ultimate expression in a vague and 
unsubstantial symbolism—the very reverse of 
reality. Philosophy and criticism have followed; 
everywhere we find new tendencies at work. Of 
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course it is hardly possible to ascribe to a mere co- 
incidence the unanimity of the desertion which 
Jeaves the banner of naturalism helpless and forlorn. 
Even if many of the new tendencies could (as I 
think they can) be traced back to divers influences 
at home, or to the imitation of foreign models, the 
mere fact that these influences and models were ac- 
cepted is ample proof of a deep alteration in the 
public mind. 


What the 19th Century Gave to English Literature....... Philadelphia Times 

In certain regions of literature, writers in past 
ages have displayed more commanding power than 
any that has been displayed during the last hun- 
dred years. England has not produced a second 
Shakespeare among dramatists, nor a second Mil- 
ton among epic poets, nor a second Pope among 
epigrammatists, nor a second Gibbon among his- 
torians, nor a second Boswell among biographers. 
On the other hand, in the realms of lyric poetry and 
romance heights of excellence have been scaled in 
the present century which were never conquered 
before. In melody and metrical faculty, in depth 
and tenderness of feeling, Shelley’s Ode to the Sky- 
lark, Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale, many of the son- 
nets of Wordsworth, many of the songs of Tenny- 
son, transcend like efforts of any poet who preceded 
them. Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary, Thackeray’s 
Esmond, George Eliot’s Adam Bede, are crowning 
peaks in a world of art which was in a large degree 
“terra incognita” to the generations that went be- 
fore. And outside the domain of lyric poetry and 
romance there are literary paths upon which way- 
farers of our century have conferred a splendor 
hitherto unimagined. Browning’s Ring and the 
Book is a more penetrating study of the intricacies 
of the human intellect ; Carlyle’s French Revolution 
is a more vivid presentation of stirring historic in- 
cident; Ruskin’s Modern Painters is a more elo- 
quent and sensitive interpretation of pictorial art 
than any earlier endeavors in philosophic poetry, or 
in history or in esthetic criticism. Beside Brown- 
ing, Pope is a superficial student of human charac- 
ter; beside Carlyle, Robertson is a halting and 
clumsy historian; beside Ruskin, Burke is a pur- 
blind critic of art. If by some unlucky turn of the 
wheel of fortune English literature had come to an 
end in the year 1800, it is no exaggeration to assert 
that it would have been shorn of more than half its 
glory. 





Two Novels of 1899.......... SS errr North American Review 

And the Book of the Year? By which is meant, 
of course, not the year’s best book, but the book 
whose sales are heaviest, and whose readers are 
most numerous. So far, I believe, the honors are 
with Miss Fowler’s A Double Thread, of whose 
copies it has been my privilege to peruse one of the 
Fortieth Thousand. But A Double Thread was 
published, if I mistake not, early in ’99; and in the 
late autumn thereof there arose and “overtook us 
like a flood” the glory and the wonder and the fame 
of Miss Mary Cholmondeley’s Red Pottage, which, 
at the time of writing, is going so strong—there are 
cases in which, as I blush to acknowledge, nothing 
but slang will serve—that there seems no reason 
why, if the rate of production be justified, the 
younger book should not supplant the older. It is 
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so much the better of the two that I can scarce be- 
lieve it will. Miss Fowler is pleasant, ingenious, in- 
credible; she writes neatly, and has a trick of what 
looks like epigram, which, to the cultured, seems to 
be entertaining—even fascinating—to the “nth” de- 
gree. Also, Miss Fowler has a good enough eye 
for absurdities in speech and character and con- 
duct; therein, as it appears to me, is her saving 
grace. If she reported them leés literally, she would 
be less “skippable” than she is, and her results 
would have a greater authority than they have, for 
that they would come nearer to being creations than 
they are. I can see that, to enjoy her, the great 
thing is to be cultured, at once, and smart (pseudo- 
smart). It is nothing to the purpose that in no 
world of man’s making, whether smart (pseudo- 
smart) or cultured, did anybody ever talk as her 
people talk; the same reproach might well have 
been, and doubtless was, addressed to the author of 
Love for Love and The Way of the World, though 
essentially on very different grounds. What is 
really important is that A Double Thread is at once 
clever and crude, at once ambitious and raw. 

Miss Cholmondeley carries far heavier metal. 
She also has an eye for the absurd; but her absurdi- 
ties are realized. Moreover, her absurdities have 
something dignified and decent about them. I do 
not know that I am particularly taken by her Hester 
(though her Rachel, as the phrase is, gets me); but 
her Mr. and Mrs. Gresley, her Pratts, her Sybell 
Loftus, her Hugh Scarlett, her Lady Newhaven— 
these, I say, are caught and figured in the act of life. 
Also I like her bishop, I like her Australian, I like 
her quiet yet affecting touches about animals and 
children. Also, she does not try to say good things 
“a tort et a travers”; she says them when she can; 
she does not sparkle viciously ; she uses her means 
to an end. Her duel, I confess it, finds and leaves 
me cold; but even here I must be with her, because, 
as I see it, the “business” between Newhaven and 
Hugh Scarlett is largely, if not wholly, a prepara- 
tion for the “business,” which is altogether excel- 
lent, between Rachel and Lady Newhaven. On 
the whole, though, I see no reason why Miss Chol- 
mondeley should be popular, except it be that she 
starts her story from an adultery. *Tis a safe card 
with the cultured; but, in the sequel, her book will, 
I fancy, resolve itself into her portraits of Lady 
Newhaven and Mrs. Loftus, together with her ad- 
mirable picture of Middleshire, the Zealous Fool 
and his adoring helpmeet, the Fraulein Boulou, the 
children, the excellent Pratts, the Village Inde- 
pendent and the village doctor. 





Talks With a Woman Writer........... Bra PR 000000080 Black and White 

“Real life,” she observed, “is all stuff and non- 
sense.” 

“So young and yet so cynical!” 

“Not at all. You don’t know what I mean. I 
mean that real life can’t be put into books. It’s no 
sort of use for that purpose.” 

“Don’t you change your opinions rather 
rapidly ?” 

“Perhaps. I’m not inconsistent, but I’m still 
growing. However, there’s nothing like actual ex- 
periment. That’s how I found out what a fraud real 
life is. I was in doubt on the subject of dialogue, 


and so I got four women to come to tea with me 
yesterday afternoon, and had a top-speed shorthand 
writer hidden behind a screen to take down the 
whole conversation.” 

“Sweet trick to play on your friends.” 

“Oh, they were only second-best friends. And 
only three of them let anything out that they did 
not want known. Besides, it was quite honorable 
because I told them about it afterward.” 

“Was one shorthand writer sufficient ?” 

“No, funnily enough, one was not. It is not that 
we all talked at once habitually, but sometimes two 
or three would begin to talk at once; and then 
sometimes three would be having one conversation 
at the same time that the other two were having an- 
other quite different. Whenever that happened the 
shorthand writer was simply in despair. Now, ina 
book you can’t get the effect of three people all be- 
ginning to talk at the same moment, and two of 
them gradually tailing off until the third is running 
alone; and you can’t get the effect of two simul- 
taneous conversations, either.” 

“So the shorthand man was no good, after all?” 

“Man? It wasn’t a man. If it had been a man, 
that would have been really dishonorable. It was a 
woman, and she was lots of good. Why, I’ve had 
twenty-five typewritten slips from her of that part of 
our talk which she was able to secure. And—well, 
I say again that real life’s impossible. It is just as 
well that one should know the worst, but the revela- 
tion of those typewritten pages was too shocking.” 

“In what way ?” 

“Well, I knew we didn’t always finish our sen- 
tences, and I half suspected that conversational 
grammar was occasionally a little doubtful, but until 
I saw that report I had no idea that the conversa- 
tion of five well-bred, well-educated women could 
be so appallingly vulgar.” 

“Vulgar?” 

“Yes; in the report we are vulgar, simply vulgar, 
and our best friend would be bound to recognize it. 
But that does not mean that we were vulgar when 
we were actually talking.” 

“The report was wrong, then?” 

“No; the report was right enough. But when 
one is actually speaking the tone of the voice and 
the expression of the face make such a difference. 
For instance, I said something nice and kind about 
myself. I said it in rather a pretty, plaintive way, 
you know, with a sort of simplicity, just as a child 
when he’s blamed for kicking his sister will tell you, 
“Yes; but I’m beginning subtraction.’ In the type- 
written report, what I said comes out as flat bare- 
boned bragging. I shuddered when I read it. Then 
I had no notion we all used so much slang and such 
terrible slang. Of course, we all talk more or less 
like sweeps nowadays, but I had thought there were 
limits. The fact is, a woman talking to other 
women, with no hideous men about, may possibly 
say something that’s really horribly slangy. But 
it’s done on naughty-child lines; her manner shows 
that she knows she shouldn’t say it, and the twinkle 
in her eye shows that she just says it for the au- 
dacious fun of the thing. You know, socially speak- 
ing, you may say or do wrong things so long as you 
evidently know that they are wrong, and the only 
things we can’t forgive are the quite unintentional. 
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But when you read a remark of that kind reported 
in cold typewriting, with the perfect manner of the 
speaker left out, it takes your breath away. You 
say to yourself, ‘How can I possibly know anybody 
who talks like that!’ It’s too awful.” 

“You couldn’t lend me, I suppose, your copy of 
that——” 

“Wait a minute. While we were talking that 
afternoon we all seemed to be quite bright. We 
had lots of fun, peals of laughter. But when you 
come to look at that fun reported, taken down just 
as it was said, you feel damp and poor and sick. 
You feel that if you laughed at that kind of thing 
you can never respect yourself again. The jokes 
are weak, obvious, sprawling, broken-backed. There 
again, of course, manner comes in, and a thing 
seems funny only because it’s said funnily. But 
that’s not the only point—the humorous remark 
spoken has no pretension, but when it’s reported it 
challenges, and if there is nothing to support the 
challenge, then you feel disgusted. Don’t you 
think so?” 

“Yes; I should rather like to see a copy of that 
conversation if you 

“And it’s more or less so with all conversation. 
Suppose that spoken dialogue produces a certain ef- 
fect of brightness, written dialogue must be much 
brighter to produce just that same effect, and writ- 
ten dialogue offends our taste horribly when the 
same words spoken don’t offend at all. No; you 
may take my word for it, lumps of real life dialogue 
slapped just as they are into a novel don’t do at all. 
That mayn’t actually be a discovery.” 

“Tt’s better to be true than to be new.” 

“But when one hears such a lot about human doc- 
uments and fidelity to real life, it’s as well to re- 
member it. I daresay one day you'll thank me for 
the hint.” 

“T do, but with regard to your copy of the con- 
versation ?” 

“Burned. That was just one of the things that 
one does burn.” 








How to Preserve the Supremacy of the French Language..... Literary Digest 


Is the French language losing its supremacy as 
the world’s medium of diplomatic, polite and literary 
communication? And if it is, are there any means 
of arresting the decline and restoring its ascen- 
dency? French writers have been discussing this 
question for some time, and admitting that the in- 
fluence of their mother tongue on the non-Gallic 
peoples is steadily diminishing, and the number of 
men learning in preference English and German, in 
addition to their own language, is increasing. As 
France has always claimed to be the centre of artis- 
tic and literary art, this state of affairs is deemed 
alarming. M. Jean Finot deals with the subject in 
the Paris Revue des Revues, and suggests a 
somewhat remarkable method of regaining or per- 
petuating the supremacy of French throughout the 
civilized world. His idea is briefly stated as fol- 
lows: “Great writers are not wanting in the smaller 
countries of the world, but they lack the means of 
making themselves known and appreciated. Con- 
demned to being read only by the small number of 
their compatriots, these authors, often very original, 
gifted and capable of yielding great profit, are vir- 
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tually lost to humanity at large. On the other hand, 
there are great countries that boast of rich, brilliant 
and varied literatures that are doomed to neglect 
abroad, solely because of the unfavorable position 
of their languages as compared with the more pop- 
ular and dominant tongues. Such countries are 
Russia and Italy. Does not this condition present 
a grand opportunity to France? Let her accept the 
noble and generous role of introducer of all the tal- 
ents which are being stifled in the narrow atmos- 
phere of their own country. Let our literature, be- 
sides her own virtues and beauties, become the god- 
mother of the literatures and authors of the ‘Great 
Unknown,’ and she will thereby attach to herself 
and to her own destiny numbers of other tongues 
and cultivators of letters. In a word, we dream of 
making France once more the great reservoir of in- 
tellectual humanity, where every production or idea 
of value, elevation or originality shall find a coun- 
try of adoption. In this way Russians, Italians, 
Poles, Swedes, Danes, Greeks, Finlanders, Ruman- 
ians, Servians, Bulgarians and many other peoples 
would, alike from necessity and gratitude, be in- 
duced to study French and its literature.” The un- 
dertaking is admitted to be rather large and diffi- 
cult, but as worthy of France as it would be useful. 





The Personality of Frank R. Stockton.....W. D. Howells..... The Book Buyer 

An author’s personality is the vital property of 
his literature. It is this which makes him attractive 
or repulsive, and forms the reason of your loving 
or loathing. It is by no means continually of the 
same effect. Every one can remember authors who 
rejoiced his ignorant youth, and later were of in- 
tolerable offence for one and the same cause. 
Happy the author, then, who can for one and the 
same cause keep the friends he has made! He is 
of the few, of the little group sparely increased by 
the fastidious ages, whom we call masters. It is 
not my business to declare whether Mr. Stockton 
is one of these; I willingly leave that to the infant 
epoch, which is still too young to know if it be the 
twentieth century or not; but I am sure that his lit- 
erary personality was as charming to me when I 
read a story of his last night as it was when I first 
made his acquaintance in fiction thirty years ago. 
To remain the same and yet not to seem monoton- 
ous is the miracle we demand of the artist in his art, 
and for me, at any rate, Mr. Stockton has performed 
this difficult feat. I can look back over the effects 
of his magic and see that in their wonderful variety 
they were of one delightful kind; and I can imagine 
that the successive proofs he has given of his pow- 
ers might even be called repetitions of the original 
trick. But I am certain that this would not be true 
as to the inventions, while I am willing to allow it 
so of the inventor, and glad to feel it so. He has 
not changed, and I think he has been as good in 
some of the achievements least acclaimed, as in 
those which have spread his fame the widest, like 
The Lady or the Tiger, and Negative Gravity, al- 
though I will not allow that any man likes these 
more than I. The means in all have been the same; 
the quiet confidence that every intelligent person 
enjoys an absurdity reduced from the most logical 
argument; and prefers the wildest capers of the 
fancy performed with the gravest sobriety. 
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A PAGE OF SONNETS 





“* Within theySonnet’s Plot of Ground "’...C. W. Stevenson. ...Chicago Record 
Now ’tis a ’closure, with but one blood rose— 
A ringing covert in song’s rich demense; 
An open hill wherefrom new stars are seen; 
A fringe of beach, the seaweed gatherer knows, 
Or lonely peak, o’erblown as by world-woes. 
Now ’tis a gentle park—a village green— 
The slender circle*of a life serene— 
A poet’s haunt, far down a wooded close! 

Not the short path of one poor human mole. 
So oft of little worth, but that which seems, 
Through the low-windowed wisdom of the soul, 
A landscape halo’ed o’er with happy dreams, 
The Sonnet is—a garden or a grave! 
And so is life—to master or to slave! 


Wireless Telegraphy........... John Hall Ingham,......... Atlantic Monthly 
Over the wilds of ocean and of shore, 
Through the broad wastes of air flashes a word, 
Without a guide, invisible, unheard, 

Borne on those magic currents circling o’er 
The steadfast world, it pauses not before 

A point is touched, alone in earth or sky 
Responsive with a subtle sympathy, 

And lo, ’tis sealed in mystery no more! 

O human voice that speakest to deaf ears, 

O human heart that findest feeling dead, 
Somewhere beyond the league-long silences, 
Somewhere across the spaces of the years, 

A heart will thrill to thee, a voice will bless, 
Love will awake and Life be perfected! 


The Yearning God............. Maurice Francis Egan,........... The Century 
King of all worlds and the sole Emperor, 
To whom the spheres sing music night and day, 
For whom the lightning fountains ever play 
In that great court where cherubim adore, 
Thy power is infinite—so great, no more 
Of glory could be thine; thy splendid sway 
The fire-touched seraphim to laud essay, 
Unheard because a child weeps at thy door. 
Yet thou didst come to earth, thou mighty One, 
Yet thou didst linger with the mean of earth, 
As heart of us and of our flesh and bone, 
Kissed by the frost, infolded by the sun; 
In yearning love thou of our own took birth— 
Thou, Love, in thy great palace wert alone. 


Sorrow and Song......s.se08 Beatrice J. Prall.......e+s00 London Spectator 


“Give me the gift of Song,” one asked of Fate, 
“That I may sing of beauty and of Spring; 

Of woodland glades where streams are murmuring; 
Of snow-topped mountains, lone and desolate; 

Of Love and Sorrow, of Revenge and Hate.” 
Saith Fate: “That gift be thine, but it shall bring 
Sorrow. Each note of gladness thou shalt sing 
Unto thy heart’s deep anguish shall vibrate.” 


“Be mine the power,” he said, “and mine each pang 
That is the guerdon of the Poet’s song.” 

So in the market-place the whole day long 

Amid his busy fellow-men he sang, 

And none who heard him, guessed that each sweet strain 
Had wrung the singer’s heart with mortal pain. 


A Worker in Metal,.......... Christian Burke.......++++- Pall Mall Magazine 
Lo, as a Craftsman with some metal toils— 
Not with rude violence and mechanic skill 
That into one dull pattern molds and spoils 
The precious ore—but with what art he may 
He fashions it, till he attain his will, 
And lesth sil ving fancy with it play, 
Yet cannot take his ease, for, day by day, 
There dawns for im a fairer vision still! 
Thus, with a like deep patience must thou bend 
The life God gave thee to a great desire; 
Fear no sharp pain that brings about thine end— 
Nay, even dread not the Refiner’s fire; 
Rest not content—the last stroke is not tried, 
Till in His Likeness thou wake—satisfied. 


Wo Die:Goetter Nicht Sind, Walten Gespenster....J. A. Symonds...Academy 
Where gods are not, ghosts reign. When Phoebus fled 
Forth from his laurel-girt Parnassian shrine 
With hollow shriek, that shivering o’er the brine 
Thrilled through earth, air, the news that Pan was dead; 
Dragons and demons reared their obscene head 
From fanes oracular, fierce serpentine 
Hissings, in lieu of Pythian runes divine, 
Poured on the night perplexity and dread. 
Thus, in the temple of man’s mind, when faith, 
Hope, love, affection, gods of hearth and home, 
Have vanished; writhe dim sibilant desires, 
Phantasmal superstitions, lust the wraith 
And greed the vampire, sphinxlike fiends that roam 
Through ruined brain cells, ringed with fretful fires. 


Scribner's Magazine 


FORTE. cccccccccces 
When I consider Life and its few years— 
A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 
A call to battle, and the battle done 
Ere the last echo dies within our ears; 
A rose choked in the grass; an hour of fears; 
The gusts that past a darkening shore do beat; 
The burst of music down an unlistening street— 
I wonder at the idleness of tears. 
Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
By every cup of sorrow that you had, 
Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
How each hath back what once he stayed to weep; 
Homer his sight, David his little lad! 
Teste Sibylia,......... Mary James Darmesteter.......+++ London Atheneum 


With a great cry the Sibyl woke, and left 

The long walls of Assyrian Babylon, 

Wrenching her torn black robes and locks undone 
From them that hung upon her right and left. 


Pale, shrieking, mad, the curious crowd she cleft 
Swift as a homing swallow, and darted on, 
Through leagues of tawny solitude, alone, 

Prophesying a riddle as one bereft. 


“Not for To-day I speak, but for To-morrow! 

Mad call me! Liar call me! Sage and Priest, 
To-morrow ]7 shall be the source of Truth!” 
But once she fell, still babbling words of ruth 

And yearning hope, and a new tender sorrow, 
While up in heaven a star rose in the east. 
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Tainted Play8.....sscecseessvees W. Worcccccccccceccceces New York Tribune 

It was remarked by Sir Walter Scott that no 
good sportsman ought to shoot at crows, except 
for a special purpose; and a firm belief in that wise 
rule has often restrained comment on the vacuous 
impertinence of addle-headed scribblers, who take 
banter in earnest. To speak seriously of the pro- 
ceedings of those persons who have brought forth 
the play of Sapho, must, of course, be to denounce 
a degradation of the theatre. The play, indeed, is 
dark, dull and stupid, and probably it will die of its 
own dulness. 

The question of dramatic art—that is to say, of 
movement in a play and of competent execution in 
the acting of it—is, of course, distinct from the 
question of morals; but, since morality, either posi- 
tive or negative, is inherently present in everything, 
moral quality never permits itself to be ignored. 
If you break a bad egg, at breakfast, you will per- 
ceive its odor and you will find it difficult to derive 
compleie consolation from the whiteness of your 
tablecloth. Impurity of food is not redeemed by 
either luxury of accessories or excellence of service, 
and neither does a vile play become salutary and 
acceptable because it happens to be prettily set and 
cleverly acted. Much specious doctrine on this 
subject has been promulgated, first and last, by 
theatrical panderers, seeking gain by ministration 
to the baser appetites of the fool multitude, but the 
truth is that these dramas of the brothel have never 
done the least good to any human being, and that 
their sole effect, aside from the gratification of a 
prurient public taste, is to defile the minds of the 
young—who, for the most part, compose the theat- 
rical audience—with a needless and harmful knowl- 
edge of the seamy side of life, with the tainted sug- 
gestions of a leering debauchery and the noxious 
vapors of impudent vice. In these dramas which 
are called “moral” the spectator always encounters 
the Lesson, that venerable didacticism, “bearded 
with moss,” but still murmuring, and, probably, 
destined to murmur, as long as there are dunces to 
prate and fools to listen; for the tenet is that you 
may tell any sort of a story, if you will only tag it 
with a correct precept. As long as the “lesson” is 
good, the method of the teaching may smell to 
heaven; in other words, the best way to discover 
the true inwardness of decayed fish is to swallow it 
—because the man does not live who, under those 
circumstances, would not get wisdom, and get it in 
convincing abundance. The sophistry of such plead- 
ing announces itself so clearly that it cannot be 
mistaken; and, indeed, such notions are promul- 
gated only by fools or hypocrites. The potency of 
“the terrible example” has never been maintained 
by wise judges of human nature, and the defense of 
tainted plays has never been made by men who are 
openly profligate and who know the world. Such 
men are honest, and they know better than to 
undertake even the extenuation of that element in 
writing which is commonly called “smut.” The de- 
fence of tainted plays always comes from weak sis- 
ters of the male sex, or of no sex at all, emasculated 
puppies, sucking collegians, and the like, who are 


trying to cut their teeth on the coral of irresponsible 
newspapers. There is no surer sign of mental and 
moral obliquity than a taste for decadent literature 
and art. No man who is in good health ever be- 
stows attention upon stuff of that kind. He would 
just as soon haunt about a slaughter house, to smell 
offal. The objection to these tainted plays is not 
that they permanently injure public morals. It 
would be paying them a compliment to ascribe to 
them any such lasting potentiality. The objection 
is that they are obnoxious to good taste and good 
breeding, that their tendency is to cause mental, 
and sometimes physical, nausea, that they obtrude 
foul themes upon the attention of the young and 
thus soil, at the sources of life, those springs of 
thought and feeling and conduct which otherwise 
might issue pure. 





Frédéric Frangois Chopin,........+++ James Huneker..........+++ Scribner's 


During the last half of the nineteenth century 
two men were rulers of musical emotion, Richard 
Wagner and Frédéric Frangois Chopin. The music 
of the latter is the most ravishing gesture that art 
has yet made. Wagner and Chopin, Chopin and 
Wagner, the macrocosm and the microcosm. 
“Wagner has made the largest impersonal synthesis 
attainable of the personal influences that thrill our 
lives,” cries Havelock Ellis; Chopin, a young man 
slight of frame, furiously playing out upon the key- 
board his soul, the soul of his nation, the soul of 
his time, is the most individual composer that ever 
set humming the looms of our dreams. Wagner and 
Chopin have a motor element in their music that is 
fiercer, intenser, and more fugacious than all other 
composers. For them is not the Buddhistic void, 
in which shapes slowly form and fade; their psy- 
chical “tempo” is devouring. They voiced their 
age, they molded their age and we listen eagerly to 
them, to these vibrile prophetic voices, so sweetly 
corrosive, bardic and appealing. Chopin being 
nearer the soil in the selection of forms, his style 
and structure are more “naive,” more original than 
Wagner’s. His medium, less artificial, is easier 
filled than the vast empty frame of the theatre. 
Through their intensity of conception, of living, 
both men touch issues, though widely dissimilar in 
all else. Chopin has greater melodic and as great 
harmonic genius as Wagner; he made more 
themes; he is, as Rubinstein wrote, the last of the 
original composers, but his scope was not scenic; 
he preferred the stage of his soul to the windy 
spaces of the music-drama. His is the interior play, 
the representation of psychomachy, the eternal con- 
flict between body and soul. He viewed music 
through his temperament, and it often becomes so 
imponderable, so bodiless as to suggest a fourth 
dimension in the art. Space seems obliterated. 
With Chopin one does not get, as from Beethoven, 
the sense of spiritual vastness, of the overarching 
sublime. There is the “pathos of spiritual distance” 
but it is pathos, not sublimity. “His soul was a star 
and dwelt apart,” though not in the Miltonic or 
Wordsworthian sense. A Shelley-like tenuity at 
times wings his thought, and he is the creator of a 
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new “thrill within the thrill.” The charm of the 
“dying fall,” the unspeakable cadence of regret for 
the love that is dead, is in his music. Like John 
Keats he sometimes sees 

Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 

Of perilous seas and faery lands forlorn. 

Chopin, “subtle-souled psychologist,” is more 
kin to Keats than Shelley, he is a greater artist than 
thinker. His philosophy is of the beautiful, as was 
Keats’, and while he lingers by the river’s edge to 
catch the song of the reeds, his gaze is oftener fixed 
on the quiring planets. He is Nature’s most ex- 
quisite sounding-board, and vibrates to her with an 
intensity, color and vivacity that have no parallel. 
Stained with melancholy, his joy is never that of the 
strong man rejoicing in his muscles. Yet his very 
tenderness is tonic and his cry is ever restrained by 
an Attic sense of proportion. Like Alfred De 
Vigny, he dwelt in a “tour d’ivoire” that faced the 
west, and for him the sunrise was not, but O! the 
miraculous moons he discovered, the sunsets and 
cloud-shine! His notes cast great rich shadows, 
these symbols drenched in the dew of beauty. 
Pompeian colors are too restricted and flat; he di- 
vulges a world of half-tones, some “enfolding sunny 
spots of greenery,” or singing, in silvery shade, the 
song of chromatic ecstasy, others “huge fragments, 
vaulted like rebounding hail” and black upon black. 
Chopin is the color genius of the piano, his eye 
was attuned to hues the most fragile and attenuated, 
and he can weave harmonies that are as ghostly as 
a lunar rainbow. And lunar-like in their libration 
are some of his melodies—glimpses, mysterious 
and vast, as of a strange world. His utterances are 
always dynamic, and he emerges betimes, as if from 
Goya’s tomb, and etches with sardonic finger Nada 
in its dust. But this spirit of denial is not an abid- 
ing mood; Chopin throws a net of tone over souls 
wearied with rancors and revolts, bridges “salty, 
estranged seas” of misery, and presently we are 
viewing a mirrored, a fabulous universe wherein 
Death is dead, and Love the Lord of all. 

Chopin is the “open door” in music. Besides be- 
ing a poet and giving vibratory expression to the 
concrete, he was something else—he was a pioneer. 
Pioneer because he had in youth bowed to the tyr- 
anny of the diatonic scale and savored the illicit joys 
of the chromatic. It is more briefly curious that 
Chopin is regarded purely as a poet among musi- 
cians and not as a practical musician. They will 
swear him a phenomenal virtuoso, but your musi- 
cian, orchestral and theoretical, raises the eyebrow 
of the supercilious if Chopin is called creative. A 
cunning finger-smith, a moulder of decorative pat~ 
terns, a master at making new figures, all this is 
granted, but speak of Chopin as path-breaker in the 
harmonic forest—that true ‘forest of numbers”; as 
the forger of a melodic metal, the sweetest, purest 
in temper, and lo! you are regarded as one men- 
tally askew. Yet he is. Chopin invented many new 
harmonic devices, he untied the chord that was re- 
strained within the octave, leading it into the dan- 
gerous but delectable land of extended harmonies. 
And how he chromaticized the prudish, rigid 
garden of German harmony, how he moistened it 
with flashing changeful waters until it grew bold 
and brilliant with promise! 


- 


Chopin has surprised the malady of the century. 
Te is its chief spokesman. After the vague, mad, 
noble dreams of Byron, Shelley and Napoleon, the 
rebound bore a crop of disillusioned souls. Wag- 
ner, Nietzsche and Chopin are the three prime ones. 
Wagner sought, in the epical rehabilitation of a 
vanished Valhalla, a surcease from th  world-pain. 
He consciously selected his anodyne, and in “Die 
Meistersinger” touched a consoling earth. Chopin 
and Nietzsche could not. Temperamentally finer 
and more sensitive than Wagner—the one musi- 
cally, the other intellectually—they sang them- 
selves in music and philosophy, because they could 
not do otherwise. Their nerves rode them to 
death. Neither found the serenity and repose of 
Wagner, for neither was as sane, and both suffered 
mortally from hyperzsthesia, the penalty of all sick 
genius. Chopin’s music is the esthetic symbol of 
a personality nurtured on patriotism, pride and 
love; that it is better expressed by the piano is be- 
cause of that instrument’s idiosyncracies of evanes- 
cent tone, sensitive touch, and wide range in dy- 
namics. It was Chopin’s lyre, “the orchestra of his 
heart”; from it he extorted music the most intimate 
since Sappho. Among lyric moderns Heine more 
closely resembles the Pole. Both sang because 
they suffered, sang ineffable and ironic melodies. 
Both will endure because of their brave sincerity, 
their surpassing art. The musical, the psychical 
history of the nineteenth century would be incom- 
plete without the name of Frédéric Francois 
Chopin. Wagner externalized its dramatic soul; 
in Chopin the mad lyricism of the “Zeitgeist” is 
made eloquent. Into his music modulated the 
spirit of his age; he is one of its heroes, a hero of 
whom Swinburne might have sung: 

O strong-winged soul with prophetic 
Lips hot with the blood-beats of song; 
With tremor of heart strings magnetic, 
With thoughts as thunder in throng; 
With consonant ardor of chords 

That pierce men’s souls as with swords 
And hale them hearing along. 





Some Popular Songs........+e00005 Harry 7. Finch, .....00s000e Lippincott’s 

Much better than Home, Sweet Home, from a 
musical point of view, is the almost equally popular 
Old Folks at Home, in which the melancholy of 
homesickness is as admirably voiced in the melody 
as in the words. Not all of Foster’s plantation 
melodies are as inspired as that one; Hard Times, 
Come Again No More, for instance, and Old Black 
Joe are poor, while Melindy May and Old Dog 
Tray are indifferent. Nellie was a Lady, on the 
other hand, is original music, and Massa’s in the 
Cold Ground is a gem of musical sentiment. The 
popularity of such songs, and of others of the same 
class, such as the quaint and lovely “Nancy Till, 
Hays’ Susan Jane and Emmett’s Dixie Land, is not 
difficult to account for, since they have artistic 
merit and appeal to universal sentiments. Yet in 
looking at them technically we see that they are 
characterized by one peculiarity which is essential 
to songs that touch the multitude—their harmonies 
are extremely simple, consisting of little more than 
the tonic, sub-dominant, and dominant triads; that 
is, supposing you are playing in the key of C, the 
chords comprising the notes c, e, g; f, a, c; g, b, d 
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These chords constitute the mere alphabet of har- 
mony, but nine-tenths of the English, Americans— 
and Italians, too—are quite content with them, 
never caring to enter that wonderland of harmonic 
progressions and modulations which is a musician’s 
chief delight. In this respect America’s latest and 
greatest song-writer, Edward MacDowell, is im- 
measurably beyond Stephen Foster. But while 
MacDowell’s songs are sung only by a few thou- 
sands, Foster’s are sung by the million. Since both 
are charming melodists, it is obvious that the secret 
of Foster’s superior popularity lies in the simplicity 
of his harmonies. Had he, like MacDowell, reveled 
in the harmonic world explored by Bach, Schubert, 
Chopin, Wagner, Liszt and Grieg, no minstrel 
would ever have spread his songs over the country. 
Even with the musical public the harmonic sense is 
a recent acquisition. The old-fashioned Italian 
operas used to be immensely popular, though their 
interest was almost entirely melodic. Schubert’s 
publishers were constantly objecting to those novel 
harmonic progressions and modulations which we 
now find so delightful. They begged him to sim- 
plify his accompaniments. To this day, indeed, the 
most widely popular of his songs is the one which 
has the simplest harmonies—the mediocre Serenade. 

I would not give one of MacDowell’s or Schu- 
bert’s songs for all of Foster’s, yet I have a great re- 
spect for Foster because he was able to win both 
popularity and immortality, though he had merely 
the melodic sense, his harmonies being not only 
simple but crude. His airs are comparable to the 
simple folk-songs of Germany and Russia, in which 
musical thought is crystalized as worldly wisdom is 
in equally simple proverbs. I like to dwell on this 
kind of musical popularity because it gives us hope 
for the future by showing that an air need not 
necessarily be trashy and vulgar to be beloved of 
the multitude. If we compare Foster’s melodies 
with popular folk-songs, we find that they have two 
things in common—the harmonic simplicity just 
referred to, and an equally simple structure. They 
consist of short phrases of four bars combined into 
periods of eight bars—like dance music; and this 
kind of form is another essential of popularity in 
music. Moreover, the melodic phrases must be 
very similar; compare, for instance, Yankee 
Doodle and A Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
Night, and you will see that they can be chopped 
up like cordwood into sections of equal length. In- 
deed, they differ not much more than so many 
pieces of wood with rough edges. 

This simple structure makes it easy to remem- 
ber a song, and that is the secret of musical popu- 
larity. Any one can learn it in a minute. Perhaps 
the most popular song ever known in this country 
was, for a season, Shoo Fly. Its words were sim- 
plicity itselfi— 

“Shoo, fly, don’t bodder me, 
For I belong to Company G. 
I feel like a morning star,” 


-—only this and nothing more; and the music, too, 
is as simple as the text. The whole thing is so 
idiotically droll that a pessimist could hardly help 
laughing at it, and the melody, though vulgar, is 
not trashy. Such songs do not, as a rule, live 
longer than a fly. Many of them are airs from 
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popular operettas. They shoot like comets across 
the sky where all can see them and then vanish for- 
ever. Topical songs in operettas nearly always owe 
the favor with which they are received to their 
comic text, with its local and political allusions— 
all ephemeral. Other songs get their vogue from 
being taken up by favorite music-hall or vaudeville 
singers who are sure of big audiences and whose 
vocal skill or comic faculty enable them to show off 
a composition to best advantage. This is so well 
understood that composers and publishers often 
give these singers big sums of money for taking up 
their songs, and thus find their profit. Not long 
ago there died in Paris a writer of music-hall songs 
whose income was $10,000 a year, though his name 
was utterly unknown to the musical world. 
Sanaa OF Waals tit BHI ooos6ckccccccsesavcesescvssesoeness London Globe 
All nations, from the dawn of history, have rec- 
ognized the value of music as a subtle and powerful 
aid to the soldier in times of peace and of war. The 
soldier cannot even march his best without it, for 
it lightens the foot and lightens the heart. Plu- 
tarch says of the Spartans that when advancing to 
the attack, they kept pace to the time of their flutes, 
“their music leading them into danger cheerful and 
unconcerned.” A great modern soldier, Marshal 
Saxe, said: “Sounds have a secret power over us, 
disposing our organs to bodily exercises and at the 
same time deluding, as it were, the toil of them.” 
“Modern commanders seem to be in complete 
agreement on this point. If the regimental band is 
broken up, Lord Wolseley counsels officers to call 
upon the drums and bugles. “The troops march a 
hundred per cent. better than in silence’; and this 
resource also failing, the men should be got to sing 
by companies. Lord Roberts also regards music as 
of the first importance in supporting the energies of 
soldiers on the march, and in inspiriting them when 
nearly worn out. Count Moltke held the band to 
be an absolute necessity to a regiment; and it was 
largely owing to his efforts that the German mili- 
tary music attained its present perfection. During 
the earlier stages of the Franco-German war the 
parade step of the German army was sometimes as- 
sumed in the supreme moment of a contest, while 
the drums beat and the bands played the regimental 
march. Such a display no doubt reveals a very 
high point of discipline; and, according to the Ger- 
man drill-book, it insures ‘the most complete con- 
centration of the physical and mental powers of the 
individual on the performance of the matter in 
hand.’ But the system has been severely criticized, 
nor was it persisted in even in the German army. 
At all events, there is little fear of its introduction 
among our own troops, whose battle-music is of a 
much less formal and ostentatious character. Our 
full regimental bands do not, as a rule, go on active 
service, music in the field being chiefly supplied by 
the trumpeters and buglers of the cavalry, and the 
buglers, drummers and fifers of the infantry; while 
the Highlanders seldom lead the van without some 
of their redoubtable pipers to cheer them on. Noth- 
ing stirs a Highlander, especially in a distant coun- 
try, like the pibroch of his native glen. Philibeg 
and bagpipe are to him a birthright; ‘shoulder to 
shoulder’ with his brother Scot, he irresistibly 
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mounts to the occasion. And when the strain rises 
at the critical moment of an engagement its appeal 
is absolutely electrical. It is an old story that is 
often retold. Many a piper has been hailed by his 
comrades as the hero of the fight. In one of our 
battles of Calabria, when the infantry charged the 
French, a seasoned old bagpiper of the Seventy- 
eighth Highlanders posted himself in a solitary sit- 
uation on their flank, and encouraged his comrades 
with a famous Scotch tune, the effect of which was 
literally overwhelming. And in the Peninsular 
war similar incidents were of constant occurrence. 
On the other hand, the absence of their wild music 
has been so felt by the Highlanders that they have 
lost all spirit and dash. At the battle of Quebec, 
in 1759, the general complained to a field officer of 
the conduct of a regiment which had been repulsed 
and had fallen into disorder. The reply of the lat- 
ter was significant: ‘Sir, you did very wrong in for- 
bidding the pipers to play this morning. Nothing 
encourages the Highlanders so much in action; 
even now it would be of use.’ “Then let them blow 
as they like,’ said the general. The pipers did; and 
with magical effect upon the drooping spirits of the 
men, who at once reformed and returned victori- 
ously to the charge.” 


Tae Successful Illustrator .......... Arthur Hoeber,....... Brush and Pencil 


The successful illustrator is primarily a good 
maker of pictures, and by this I mean that he 
brings to his task a natural feeling for composition 
—a matter, alas! too frequently neglected by the 
student, who seems to think once a certain clever- 
ness in catching form and action is attained, the rest 
will come of itself. While of course some men have 
a natural aptitude for the arrangement of groups 
and figures, much may be learned by practice and 
the careful analysis of the works of the masters, but 
the principles of composition are as fixed as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. It is not necessary 
to follow any absolute rules for special cases, but a 
knowledge of composition requirements is of great 
importance, ‘and will keep the artist from making 
ineffective pictures and ill-advised combinations. 
The illustrator, however, has little time to work all 
these out; he must feel the needs and seize quickly 
the salient points, while the human touch in the 
illustration is one of the secrets of success. Nor is 
he limited to costume, epoch, or particular kind of 
sentiment. He must be grave or gay, poetic or 
practical, pathetic or humorous, worldly or spiritual, 
as the case calls for, and he must, even while main- 
taining his individuality, merge his personality so 
with that of the author that his own performance 
is not accentuated. Truly, all this is a difficult rdle 
to play, and it must be confessed, at times thank- 
less. Many of the illustrators who succeed fairly 
well in giving character sketches fail lamentably 
when it comes to a question of ladies and gentie- 
men; and I ger to the intuitive breeding rather 
than the superficial qualities of sartorial effects .How 
rarely is it we see a thoroughly high-bred woman in 
illustration! Of course, not all the draughtsmen 
are fortunate enough to have models who are born 
to the better stations of life; this, I claim, however, 
is of little material moment, for your illustrator 
with intuition should be able to draw much on his 
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memory or imagination, or on whatever is called 
that artistic reserve store that makes his work dis- 
tinguished. Perhaps the portfolios of the artist are 
the truest indicators of his ability, for there, among 
the scraps, the half-finished “croquis,” the intimate 
efforts he rarely shows save to the chosen few, one 
can read his inmost soul, his longings, his ambi- 
tions and aims; and I confess it gives me more 
pleasure to pore over these than to see any number 
of completed pictures. 





Why Artists Are Socialists...F. W. Coburn...The Appeai to Reason (Kansas) 
Those familiar with art circles in England and on 
the Continent are aware that in those circles, and 
to some extent in those of America, are to be found 
a large number of men in sympathy with Socialistic 
principles. Among the artists in England alone 
may be mentioned, among others, the late John 
Ruskin, who in Fors Clavigera called himself .a 
“communist”; also William Morris, Walter Crane, 
Henry Holiday, W. J. Linton and Cobden Sander- 
son, all of whom were avowed Socialists. Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones and George Frederick Watts, 
too, were in sympathy with Socialistic principles. 
The reason for the Socialist’s tendency is that most 
artists would rather work for the State than for pri- 
vate individuals. They don’t like to be upper serv- 
ants of the rich. The position of a painter or a 
sculptor dependent upon the whims of some crusty 
old capitalist is not dignified. The man who does 
large work for the Government knows that it will 
be seen by everybody; the painter of small easel 
pictures is aware that what he does will be incarcer- 
ated in some aristocrat’s private gallery. Public art 
is the art we need. Then, too, the artists do not 
like the looks of the world for which the present in- 
dustrial system is responsible. It is nasty to look at 
—filled with cheap, tawdry display and ugly squalor. 
The artists believe that co-operation in industry will 
make clean cities and beautiful rural districts. They 
hold that ugliness is no necessary part of civiliza- 
tion. Not only is the external mold of to-day an 
eyesore; the lives of men have become stale and 
flat. Work used to be a privilege as well as an ob- 
ligation ; to-day the artists are almost the only class 
of hand-workers who can thoroughly enjoy their 
craft. The artists believe that Socialism will restore 
to all men the right to an interesting occupation. 
Under Socialism men will be able to pay more at- 
tention to the fine arts than they now can give. Co- 
operation will mean increased individual productive- 
ness and greater industrial freedom from excess of 
labor. What the artist does will be better under- 
stood and appreciated under Socialism. Finally the 
artists feel that the coming age will be less cynical 
and ignoble than the present age. They are for the 
most part a sincere body of men; they take their 
art seriously. What they lack, however, is the in- 
spiration of high national and social ideals. When 
an enthusiasm for mutual helpfulness shall have 
been established, when the industry of the world 
shall have been organized upon a basis of honor 
rather than dishonor, when the nobility of the many 
shall have asserted itself against the meanness of 
the few—then we shall have a great inspired art, an 
art which shall be as comprehensible to the com- 
mon every-day man as to the dilettante collector. 
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CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES 





In the last few weeks the name of 
Lord Methuen has been almost above 
all others on the pen of the biographica! chronicler. The 
following, which is among the briefer articles, appeared 
in Munsey’s Magazine: 

Lord Wolseley, Lord Roberts and Lord Kitch- 
ener were soldiers first and lords afterward, hav- 
ing gained their titles as the reward of successful 
generalship in England’s minor wars. On_ the 
other hand, Lord Methuen, the commander of the 
first division of General Buller’s forces in South 
Africa, was born to his peerage, and has won his 
high place in the British army by the best and 
hardest kind of service both in the field and as a 
staff officer. Twenty-five years ago he was with the 
Ashanti expedition; in 1884 and 1885, during the 
campaign that ended in the annexation of Bechu- 
analand, he organized and commanded Methuen’s 
Horse, a body of irregular cavalry that won a local 
fame something like that of our Rough Riders. He 
has also held military offices in England, in Egypt, 
in South Africa, and as attaché at the British Em- 
bassy in Berlin, where he is said to have won the 
personal good-will of the Kaiser. Queen Vic- 
toria’s army is full of younger sons of the titled 
families, but it is very seldom that the heir to 
a peerage, as Methuen was, takes up the career 
that offers glory to few and death to many—for 
England is continually at war, and her officers gen- 
erally stop more than their share of the enemy’s 
bullets. But Methuen was a born soldier, and in- 
sisted upon a soldier’s life. To-day he is the 
youngest man of his rank in the British army. It 
may be worth while to add that his name is pro- 
nounced as if spelled “Methune,” but with the ac- 
cent on the first syllable. 
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From an article on the new Gover- 
nor of Cuba, by O’Neil Sevier, pub- 
lished in the New York Evening Sun, the following 
extracts are taken: 

The new Governor of Cuba is of the type of man 
which excites the warmest admiration among 
Americans. He is altogether self-made. General 
Wood shows his Puritan extraction in his physical 
make-up. His rugged face and robust physique 
might have belonged to a captain of the Ironsides 
or one of Lord Fairfax’s dashing troopers. He 
stands five feet eleven inches in his shoes, his shoul- 
ders are broad, his chest deep, his hips broad and 
his legs muscular. His skin is ruddy, his hair a 
light brown in color and his eyes blue. Every feat- 
ure of the man’s face indicates strength of charac- 
ter and determination. His cheek bones are high 
and prominent, his nose is long and finely chiseled 
and slightly aquiline, his mouth is large, the lips 
being rather thin, and his jaw and chin are large and 
firm. The General’s eyes are cold and unfriendly, 
but even in repose his face is pleasant to look at 
because of a perpetual smile that plays about the 
corners of his mouth. General Wood has never 
been a man for formalities. He is always cordial 
and direct in his bearing toward other men. He 
rarely fails to win the confidence of persons with 


Governor-General Wood 


whom he is thrown when it suits him to. He wins 
confidences, too, without giving his own in return. 
His control of his temper is wonderful. He never 
gives way to violent outbursts. When he has oc- 
casion to administer reproof he does it calmly and 
plainly, but in the kindliest spirit. He possesses 
the rare gift of being able to administer rebuke 
without giving offence. General Wood never re- 
ceived special training for the administrative work 
which fell to him as the Governor of Santiago. All 
that he knew of administration was acquired by 
desultory reading, and his successful application of 
the knowledge gained in this way, which has won 
him his important post in the American colonial 
system, was the result of inborn capacity. He 
modestly attributes it to hard work and scrupulous 
attention to details. He tried his hand at pretty 
nearly everything while in control at Santiago. He 
commanded the military forces of the department, 
which was in itself a tough job, considering the 
quality of the troops he had under his command, 
superintended the framing of a code of laws based 
on what could be found in the American and Span- 
ish systems adaptable to the extraordinary condi- 
tions with which he was confronted, administered 
justice, instituted a scheme of road building, man- 
aged the hospitals, superintended the distribution 
of rations among the starving Cuban population, 
cleaned and drained a city whici had no idea of city 
sanitation, instituted a system of taxation, dis- 
bursed the revenues of the custom house, instituted 
a criminal and civil judiciary, put in operation a 
new public school system, built lighthouses, 
dredged harbors and established a waterworks sys- 
tem. Besides all this he stamped out a couple of 
epidemics and kept in control without the least 
show of force the most turbulent population on the 
island of Cuba. The people of Santiago province 
are for the most part the most illiterate and réstless 
people on the island. All the uprising against 
Spanish authority of the past half a century origi- 
nated in the mountain province, and the Spanish 
commanders who preceded Wood found it neces- 
sary to govern with an iron hand. General Wood 
ruled by the civil authority alone, and kept his sol- 
diers well in the blackground. General Wood 
used to astonish the Cubans in the early days of the 
street-cleaning work by suddenly alighting from his 
horse and showing a clumsy wielder of a bamboo 
broom that it was easier to sweep down hill than 
up, or the collector of refuse, after it had been swept 
up, that it was better to drive his cart to the trash 
piles than to stop on the side of the street opposite 
the pile and take the trash to the cart, forkfull by 
forkfull. A general not afraid to soil his hands in 
such work and who could attend ,to the simple 
duties of his office without having requests pass 
through the hands of half a dozen secretaries, and 
requiring pages of reports and opinions about them, 
was something new to the people of Santiago, who 
had been accustomed for so many years to the elab- 
orate formality and tedious red-tape methods of the 


Spanish military system. 














The shrewd tact possessed by General Wood is illus- 
trated by an incident related in the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat: 

A former officer of volunteers, who was in the 
Santiago province for half a year after the occu- 
pation, told a little story illustrative of the remark- 
able tact of General Wood. “One of the chief dif- 
ficulties encountered in re-establishing government 
down there,” he said, “‘was the disinclination of the 
better class of Cubans to lend a hand. The wealthy 
and well-educated natives could have been of the 
greatest assistance, but they refused to accept civil 
offices and hung back and sulked, complaining that 
too many of the minor positions had been given to 
Spaniards. One of the places where those condi- 
tions prevailed was a small town not far from San- 
tiago, where General Wood was particularly anx- 
ious to secure a good Cuban mayor, but he had 
been warned in advance that none of the men con- 
sidered available would dream of taking the post. 
One day the principal storekeeper of the town came 
to the palace to see about a small contract for fod- 
der. He was a typical native of the mercantile class 
—fat, garrulous and conceited—and it was evident 
that he was the chief gossip of his neighborhood. 
After concluding the business matter the General 
pretended to consult a letter. “By the way, senor, 
he said, ‘you are an old resident of this country 
and I would like you to give me a little advice.’ ‘I 
am at your Excellency’s service,’ said the store- 
keeper, swelling with pride. ‘Is it true, then, as 
is stated to me,’ continued the General, ‘that the 
Cuban gentlemen are very indifferently educated 
and fear to accept civil offices lest they appear to 
disadvantage compared with Spanish employees ?” 
‘No, your Excellency!’ roared the Cuban indig- 
nantly. ‘That is all Spanish lies. Some scoundrel 
Spaniard write you that just for to make you prej- 
udice! Our Cuban gentlemen ’ and he poured 
forth his wrath and patriotism for nearly half an 
hour. ‘Ah, well,’ said Wood, quietly, ‘I merely 
wanted your opinion and am sure I’m very much 
obliged. You'll consider this conversation private, 
of course.’ ‘Certainly,’ said the storekeeper, and, 
as the General anticipated, he hurried home and 
told it to everybody in town. A few days later one 
of the leading Cuban citizens was appointed mayor 
and at once accepted. He is still administering the 
office with great success.” 





The following account of the rise of 
Russia’s peasant Minister of Finance 
is from the Philadelphia Times: 

Surgius Witte—the right to the “de” was ac- 
quired in quite recent days—is a self-made man. 
He started life without either wealth or influential 
friends to help him on his way. He was born in 
1849 and belongs by birth to the lower middle 
class, his father, who was of German origin, hold- 
ing some minor office under the Government. He 
spent some years as a student at the Odessa Uni- 
versity, though without, as it seems, distinguishing 
himself there in any special degree. When he left 
Odessa he obtained a post in the State railway de- 
partment, where he speedily won the favor of his 
superiors by doing their work for them, and much 
better than they could do it themselves. Promotion 
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followed promotion, and in every office he held he 
gave proof of his marvelous skill as an organizer. 
He was once installed as stationmaster in quite an 
unimportant town, and before many months had 
elapsed he had transformed his station into a model 
one for the whole empire. Then came the Turkish 
war, and that gave him his great chance in life, for 
his chiefs in the railway department lost their heads 
completely under the strain of transporting troops 
to the front, and the result would have been disas- 
ter had he not come to their help. Witte’s oppor- 
tunity pointed the way to insubordination. He 
made his fortune by being magnificently disobe- 
dient. His chief was absent. Witte was station- 
master pro tem. Imperial troops were being hur- 
ried by rail to Bulgaria. The War Minister had 
issued certain orders concerning the troop trains 
which no stationmaster in Russia would have 
dared question—none save Witte. But Witte dared 
to think for himself and for the Czar. He foresaw 
clearly that obedience to orders would mean disas- 
ter for the troops. There was no time for consulta- 
tion. He chose to disobey. It was plain that the 
young man had ruined himself. His friends as- 
sured him that he would soon be swallowed up in 
Siberia. They said he must be mad to destroy his 
career at a time when he was in fair way to become 
a full-fledged stationmaster. Officially, there was 
a great hullabaloo. The assistant stationmaster’s 
insubordination was investigated by important per- 
sons in resplendent uniforms. And then it broke 
on the official mind that the culprit had saved his 
Imperial Majesty’s troops from destruction. The 
investigation developed the fact that long before 
war was declared, without saying a word to any 
one, Witte had quietly done what his superior 
ought to have done—that is, worked out the details 
of various schemes for the transport of an army 
against Turkey. This proof of forethought on his 
part created quite a sensation in official circles, 
where people are not accustomed to subordinates 
looking ahead or doing anything else on their own 
initiative. He worked night and day while the war 
lasted ; and when it came to an end he had already 
made a reputation for himself, and was on the high- 
way to fortune. Instead of being sent to Siberia 
he was made a director of the imperial railway. M. 
Wyschnegradski, the president of the railroad, 
thought that a young man capable of such intelli- 
gent disobedience might be useful in the highest 
quarters. When he himself became Minister of 
Finance he summoned Witte to St. Petersburg, and 
as soon as possible made him Minister of Railways. 
And Witte, having further cultivated his faculty of 
seeing things with his own eyes instead of other 
peoples’, reformed the railway system with much 
vigor. Those whom he supplanted, actuated by 
jealousy, brought charges against him. It was said 
that he had stolen Government funds. An investi- 
gation was held, and instead of the Minister being 
ruined, his chief slanderers were; instead of Witte 
being convicted of theft, they were. Firmer than 
ever in his hold upon the Czar, Witte continued to 
reform things, climbing higher all the time. To- 
ward the close of 1892 his old patron, M. Wyschne- 
gradski, broke down in health and was obliged to 
relinquish the portfolio of Finance. Witte was ele- 
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_vated to his place. Here was a field for reform in 
earnest—for of all the forlorn, crooked, wildcat 
muddles outside of a bucket shop the finances of 
Russia were the most hopeless. To create anything 
like decency and order out of that chaos was a labor 
of Hercules. Witte did it. He has been working 
at it ever since, making himself illustrious the world 
over and hated in his own country. The credit of 
Russia is no longer a byword among the nations, 
and the former assistant stationmaster is the most 
powerful man in the empire next to the Czar. Both 
the dead and the present Czar entertained the 
highest opinion of his honesty, and it was Alexan- 
der III. who conferred upon him the title of Count, 
which in Russia is of much higher value than that 
of prince. For, with the exception of the German 
aristocracy in the Baltic provinces of the Czar’s 
empire, there are few counts, indeed, in Russia; in 
fact, there have been hardly more than two dozen 
Muscovite creations of count, all told, whereas 
princes are as plentiful as blackberries, the title be- 
ing much the same as that of the English squire, 
and carrying with it no official or even social prer- 
ogatives. 


, “Tesla has seemed to be under a cloud 
Nikola Tesla = tate, but in the Philadelphia North 


American he is brought out once more, with his charac- 
teristics as a man, by Julian Hawthorne: 

Tesla, the papers say, has left his eyrie on the 
flank of Pike’s Peak in Colorado, and is on his way 
East with a new wireless telegraphy invention in his 
pocket. It is hard to realize how much the con- 
tents of this man’s mind may mean for the world. 
I met him a few years ago in a famous but now ob- 
solete cafe, near Madison Square, in New York, and 
we dined together there. I saw a tall, slender young 
man, with long arms and fingers, whose rather 
languid movements veiled extraordinary muscular 
power. His face was oval, broad at the temples and 
strong at the lips and chin; with long eyes, whose 
lids were seldom fully lifted, as if he were in a wak- 
ing dream, seeing visions which were not revealed 
to the generality. He had a slow smile, as if awak- 
ening to actualities, and finding a humorous quality 
in them. Withal, he manifested a courtesy and 
amiability which were almost feminine, and beneath 
all were the simplicity and integrity of a child. 
Tesla is, I believe, a Herzegovinian. The Greek 
type prevails in him. He has abundant wavy brown 
hair, blue eyes and a fair skin. He was a trifle shy 
at first; or perhaps it was merely that he did not at 
once arrive from the regions in which his mind is 
wont to reside, and adjust himself to the require- 
ments of his actual environment. But his social 
instincts were of the royal order; as the host of the 
occasion, he wished that his guest should be enter- 
tained as became the hospitality of princes. There 
was a reminiscence of the Oriental about it; and if 
the scene had been a tent in the desert, one would 
soon have imagined it a palace. But oh, how far it 
was from the oppressiveness which renders some of 
the best-intended courtesies a burden! To be with 
Tesla is to enter a domain of freedom even more 
free than solitude, because the horizon enlarges so. 
His mind cast out genial rays that illuminated dis- 
tances, and made the great and marvelous seem 
near and beautifully familiar. You have felt the 





















power of good music to make you seem more than 
yourself; and similar was the influence of this in- 
genuous but profound student. My own de- 
ficiency in the technicalities of science seemed to 
offer no impediment to our intercourse; partly be- 
cause, like other men of really sound attainments, 
he was easily able to make intelligible to my un- 
trained comprehension the spiritual essence of his 
own speculations and discoveries; and partly be- 
cause he turned out to be quite as much at home in 
my own little specialties as I was. He knew all 
English poetry, much of it by heart ; nor was he less 
familiar with the literature of Germany and France, 
not to speak of more recondite branches of literary 
culture in which I was not proficient. He knew 
the art of ancient and modern times, and had 
thoughts on the subject that were not merely criti- 
cal, but creative. With music he stood on the terms 
of a musician; and one can imagine the kind of 
transcendental symphony that a mind of his calibre 
and sympathies might compose. Meanwhile, he 
was one of the first, if not the foremost, scientific 
investigators of his epoch, which is the most scien- 
tific in human history; and when it was question 
of the vintage of a wine, or the condition and cook- 
ing of an ortolan, he knew that, too, though his 
own eating and drinking were of the most abstemi- : 
ous order. The total impression which I derived 
from his manifestations was not, however, of an in- 
telligence divided off into chambers, from one or 
another of which the treasures were brought forth 
as needed ; but it seemed to be always the same en- 
tire and perfect chrysolite of intellectual ability, di- 
rected this way or that, focused far or near, as oc- 
casion served.. Naturally it was toward the possi- 
bilities of the future in the way of ascertaining and 
controlling natural laws that I was most solicitous 
to direct the conversation. Tesla is the most modest 
of men, but also one of the most generously com- 
municative when his confidence is secured; and I 
drew from him the wonderful story of his early ex- 
periences, his student days in a great European 
university—which I will not repeat here, not being 
authorized to do so. Then he went on to outline 
the nature and expected outcome of some of his 
dealings with electricity and other obscure forces 
of nature. As he spoke, mankind seemed to arise 
a Titan, and grasp the secrets of the skies. I saw a 
coming time when the race would no longer be 
forced to labor for the means of livelihood, when 
the terms rich and poor would no longer mean dif- 
ference of material condition, but of spiritual ca- 
pacity and ambition; a time when intercommunica- ‘ 
tion all over the earth should be immediate and uni- 
versal, and even when knowledge should be de- 
rived from sources now hardly imagined. 




























Lady Churehitt We find in the Rochester Post-Ex- 
press this sketch of Lady Randolph 
Churchill: 

When in 1874 Lord Randolph Churchill, a 
brother of the Duke of Marlborough and a descend- 
ant of the Churchill of Blenheim, visited New York 
he met Miss Jennie Jerome at a ball at Delmonico’s. 
It was a case of love at first sight, and the traveler 
from over seas was captivated by the New York 
belle, who, though a Yankee by descent, had the 

















warm, rich coloring, dark eyes and hair which are 
characteristic of the Southern type. The mar- 
riage proved a happy one, and Lady Randolph 
Churchill’s devotion to her husband has always 
been noted. She became at once a favorite in Eng- 
lish society; her beauty has always been greatly 
admired, and she is still considered one of the most 
beautiful women in England. She is a finished 
woman of the world, grande dame to her finger- 
tips, brilliant, fascinating, ‘subtle and many-sided. 
Her conversational powers are said to be extraordi- 
nary, and like MacGregor, wnerever Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill sits is sure to be head of the table. 
In her husband’s lifetime she was an enthusias- 
tic politician, and Lord Randolph Churchill did not 
hesitate to say that much of his success in his can- 
vasses had been due to the efforts of his devoted 
wife. At the height of his career and before he be- 
gan to show signs of that mental decadence which 
ended his public life, she shared his triumphs and 
softened the bitterness of defeat. She was asso- 
ciated with her mother-in-law, the Dowager 
Duchess of Marlborough, in founding the Primrose 
League. She was chief support and the most active 
worker in the association, which is:said to have 
done more to democratize English society and pro- 
mote the enfranchisement of women than any other 
organization in England. Upon her return from 
India, where her husband was Indian Secretary, 
Lady Churchill was decorated by the Queen with 
the Order of the Crown of India. She has two sons, 
Winston Leonard, born in 1874, and John Henry, 
in 1880. The elder of the sons is in the army, while 
the second is still at school. It is said that she is 
superstitious in regard to the family motto, and 
dreads it for her sons. The family coat of arms is 
most elaborate and shows two lions rampant on a 
shield with a cross central supported by two 
wyverns with wings elevated. The motto beneath 
is “Fiel Pero Desdichardo,” “Faithful Though Un- 
fortunate.” This sentiment has proven true in the 
case of every male member of the Churchill family. 
Lady Churchill seems to be now at the very height 
of her physical and mental powers, and her activity 
is quite extraordinary. 





A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Mrs. Lewis, Discoverer of Dress writes thus from Cambridge, 


the Palimpsest 
. England: 


Educational circles are greatly interested in the 
recent announcement that the faculty of Halle 
University has just conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy, “honoris causa,” upon Mrs. Agnes 
Smith Lewis, of this city, whose writings and orig- 
inal researches in ancient Syriac manuscripts have 
won for her a widespread reputation. Mrs. Lewis’ 
remarkable discovery of the Syriac Palimpsest, 
which gave to biblical literature the Syriac Gos- 
pels of a date not later than the fifth century, cre- 
ated a veritable sensation in the scientific world, and 
her photographing and masterly annotating of this 
difficult document received marked recognition in 
learned circles all over the world. The famous old 
German university has always been noted for its 
extreme conservatism and hesitancy in conferring 
titles, therefore the tribute paid to Mrs. Lewis be- 
comes all the more notable. The degree was con- 
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ferred on Mrs. Lewis as a token “of high esteem in 
which the authorities held her learning and splen- 
did scientific attainments,” and in the entire history 
of the venerable institution only one other woman 
has ever been so honored. The faculty gave four 
specific reasons for honoring Mrs. Lewis. These 
were as follows: First, finding the Syriac Palimp- 
sest ; second, completing the transaction; third, dis- 
covery of the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary; 
fourth, editing the Lectionary with the assistance 
of her sister. She lives at Castle-Brae, a beautiful 
estate, on Chesterton road, Cambridge. In her 
library are some relics and scientific specimens, 
which are almost priceless. It was in this interest- 
ing room that Mrs. Lewis gave the correspondent 
some details concerning herself and her famous 
discoveries: ‘To the finding of the Palimpsest a 
very interesting romance attaches,” she said. “It 
is one of the oldest versions of the Gospel extant, 
and was found in the world-famed monastery of 
Mount Sinai. This has long been considered to be 
a veritable treasure-house of ancient lore, but the 
zealous care with which the monks guarded their 
manuscripts had, prior to 1892, prevented any seri- 
ous scientific investigation. In 1892, in company 
with my sister, Mrs. Gibson, I traveled to Cairo, 
from thence to the celebrated Mount Sinai Con- 
vent, which we reached after nine days of desert 
travel. The monks received us with extreme cour- 
tesy, but it was only by exercise of extreme care 
and diplomacy that I at last succeeded in securing 
the desired permission, and was taken into a small 
room containing the twelve boxes of Syriac writ- 
ings. Almost my first discovery was the Palimpsest. 
It was very dirty, and had a forbidding look; its 
leaves were stuck together, its surface having been 
diligently scraped to make room for the second 
writing. It had no appearance of treasure-trove. I 
had never seen a Palimpsest, but my father had of- 
ten related to me wonderful stories of how the old 
monks, when vellum had become scarce and paper 
was not yet invented, scraped away the writings 
from the pages of their books, and wrote something 
new on top of it; and how, after the lapse of ages, 
the old ink was revived by the action of common 
air, and the old words peeped up again; and how 
a text of Plato had come to light in this curious 
way. I saw at once that this manuscript contained 
two writings, both in the same ancient Estrangelo 
character, that I had been studying; that the upper 
writing was the biographies of women saints, and 
bore its own date, which I read, 1009 years after 
Alexander, A. D. 697, and that the underwriting 
was the Gospels. The latter was written in two 
columns, one of which always projected onto the 
margin of the upper writing, so that many of its 
words could be easily read, and every such word 
distinctly belonged to the sacred narrative. I 
pointed out that at the top of every page stood the 
title, ‘Evangelium,’ of ‘Matthew,’ ‘Mark’ or ‘Luke.’ 
Even the upper writing dates from about 697 
A. D., the codex is supposed to date from the 
fourth, but some authorities, notably Dr. Marx, of 
Heidelberg, assign it an earlier date. Since that 
time it has been examined by all the prominent au- 
thorities, and is conceded to antedate any known 
copy of the Scriptural writ.” 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 




































The Volunteer,.... gcseceene Henry Newbolt........+.+00+- London Spectator There is no worth in any world to come, 
} He leapt to arms unbidden, Nor any in the world we left behind; 
Unneeded, over-bold: And what remains of all our masterdom— 
His face by earth is hidden, Only a cry out of the crumbling mind. 


His heart in earth is cold. 
We played all comers at the old Gray Inn, 


But played the King of Players to our cost. 
We played him fair and ha‘ no chance to win; 
The dice of God were loaded and we lost. 


“Curse on the reckless daring 
That could not wait the call, 
The proud fantastic bearing 


That would be first to fall!” , 
ie. We wander, wander, and the nights come down 


With starless darkness and the rush of rains; 
We drift as phantoms by the songless town, 
We drift as litter on the windy lanes. 


O tears of human passion, 
Blur not the image true; 
This was not folly’s fashion, 


This was the man we knew. Hope is the fading vision of the heart, 


A mocking spirit throwing up wild hands. 


The Bluebird ...ccccrcccccveccees John B. Tabb’,..ccccrcovcrvecrees Child Verse* She led us on with music in the start, 
When God had made a host of them, To leave us at dead fountains in the sands. 
One little flower still lacked a stem 
To hold its blossom blue; Now all our days are but a cry for sleep, 
So into it He breathed a song, For we are weary with the petty strife. 
And suddenly with petals strong Is there not somewhere in the endless deep d 
As wings, away it flew. A place where we can lose the feel of life. 
ee Virginia Frazer Boyle..........0000: The Bookman Where we can be as senseless as the dust 


The night wind blows about a dried-up well? 
Where there is no more labor, no more lust 
Nor any flesh to feel the Tooth of Hell? 


Faded and old is the ribbon, 

Blue once, as azure-lit skies, 
Breaking in twain with untying, 

A truce held to Time as he flies. 





Our feet are ever sliding, and we seem 







ar a 
Ke Breathing of rue and rosemary, Ps a eagonsed 98 op peg 
sh And lavender pressed in the leaves; Se oe See Cree Cee ee ee . 
} Fold the worn hands and close the sinking lids. 





Yellowed and mellowed, love’s dreaming, 
Tied in the long garnered sheaves. 





There is no new road for the dead to take; 

Wild hearts are we among the world’s astray— 
Wild hearts are we that cannot wholly break, 

But linger on though life has gone away. 





What is the harvest they bring us, 
Flotsam of life and the years? 

Kissed by the dust in their sleeping, 
Bathed in love’s sunshine and tears. 







We are the sons of Misery and Eld; 

Come, tender Death, with all your hushing wings, 
And let our broken spirits be dispelled— 

Let dead men sink into the dust of things. 





A verse from a laurel-crowned poet, 
A garland of faith to the fair, 

A petal from roses that shattered, 
A curl of a baby’s bright hair; 









A CMUG'S EY08 ....0:0000 00005 Howard Weeden,............ Bandanna Ballads* 
A tale of a ball in its season, In the dusk of Chloe’s rich brown cheek 
A scrap of a gown that was worn, The dimples are never at rest, 
A confidante’s news of a heartbreak, And bright would the glee of her young face be, 









A lover’s page, tattered and torn; Did not the eyes protest. 










A child’s painful hand that was guided Chloe wears her dusky hair 
To trace out its first words of love; Twisted, elfin-wise; 

A message of birth and of sorrow, And her face is in bloom with the smiles which illume 

A bridal song, sealed with a dove. All saving her solemn eyes. 













They flutter and drift from their moorings, And no one knows how the idle face, 
Like white thoughts that quiver and shine, So young and so nearly glad, 

Dropped deep in the heart of forever, Found and hid in its melting eyes 

The past that was thine and is mine. That Something so deep and sad! 














Ay, ashes of roses, I scatter Lawton’s Last Battle............ WIRE WHE. cccscceseessi Leslie's Weekly ; 
Your memories, ever the same, (San Mateo, December 19, 1899.) 

Ay, ashes of roses, old letters, Up the Mariquina valley 
I lay your white hearts in the flame. In sheets of pouring rain, 






Through rows of sodden rice-fields 









The Wail of the Wandering Dead,...Edwin Markham,....Kansas City Times And miles of trampled cane 

Death, too, is a chimera and betrays, Knee-deep in mud and water, 
And yet they promised we should enter rest; Against a storm of lead, 

Death is as empty as the cup of days, The Yankee troops went riding 
And bitter milk is in her wintry breast. With Lawton at the head. 

















*Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00. *Doubleday & McClure Co. 











fle laughed at death or danger, 
The bravest of the brave, 
As he faced the flaming trenches, 
But a bullet dug his grave. 
His fearless eyes were covered. 
His steed before him led, 
When the shallow stream was iorded 
With Lawton at the head. 


His sword was sheathed heside him, 
The blood was on his breast, 

The general who never rested 
Lay in eternal rest. 

But his guns played Yankee Doodle, 
The valley grass was red, 

San Mateo was entered 
With Lawton at the head. 


She mourns him in Manila, 
And sighs at every breath, 
The widow of the soldier © 
Who died a soldier’s death. 
Long she may weep and listen 
To hear the horses’ tread, 
Or see the plumes of yellow 
With Lawton at the head. 


He musters with the heroes 
Whose names are ever green, 
Gridley and Nichol, captains, 
And Anthony, marine; 
Columbia’s guard immortal, 
Made up of gallant dead, 
That marches on in glory 
With Lawton at the head. 


Jo-Day's. Possibilities..........++ i BR icctcaceesced Pittsburg Dispatch 
I may not, when the sun goes down, 
Have added to my store 
Of worldly goods or gained renown 
Through gallantry or lore. 


I may not, while I strive to-day, 
‘Move onward to the goal— 

The gleaming goal so far away— 
On which I’ve set my soul. 


But I can show a kindness to 
Some one who stands without, 
And I can praise some toiler who 

Is toiling on in doubt. 


And when the sun goes down J still 
May be a better man— 

No matter what the fates may will— 
Than when the day began. 


The Camp Within the West......... Roderick Quinn........ The Hidden Tide* 
Oh, did you see a troop go by 
Way-weary and oppressed, 
Dead kisses on the drooping lip 
¢ And a dead heart in the breast? 


Yea, I have seen them one by one, 
Way-weary and oppressed, 

And when I asked them, “Whither speed?” 

if’ Then answered, “To the West!” 


And were they pale, as pale could be— 
Death pale with haunted eyes, 

And did you see the hot white dust 
Range round their feet and rise? 


Oh, they.were pale, as pale could be — 
As pale as embered leaf; 

The hot white dust had risen, but 
They laid it with their grief. 


*Sydney (Australia) Bulletin, publishers. 
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Did no one say, the way is long, 
And crave a little rest? 

Oh, no; they said, “The night is nigh, 
Our camp is in the West!” 


And did pain pierce their feet as sass 
The way with thorns was set, 

And were they visited by strange 
Dark angels of regret? 


Oh, yea, and some were mute as death, 
Though shot by many a dart, 

With them the salt of inward tears 
Went stinging through the heart. 


And how are these wayfarers called, 
And whither do they wend? 

The weary-hearted—and thcir road 
At sunset hath an end. 


Shed tears for them * * * Nay, nay, no tears! 
They yearn for endless rest; 

Perhaps large stars will burn above 
Their camp within the West. 


Fr GI i si 660i divavcecdntecctnvestecetvionusebansene’d Baltimore Sun 


There’s many a rest on the road of life, 
If we could only stop to take it; 
And many a tone from the better land, 
If the querulous heart would wake it. 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope 
And whose beautiful trust ne’er faileth, 
The grass is green and flowers are bright, 
Tho’ the wintry storm prevaileth. 


Better to hope, tho’ the clouds hang low, 
And to keep the eyes still lifted, 
For the sweet, blue sky will soon peep through 
When the ominous clouds are riifted. 
There was never a night without a day, 
Nor an evening without a morning, 
And the darkest hour, the proverb goes, 
Is the hour before the dawning. 


There’s many a gem in the path of life 
Which we pass in idle pleasure 

That is richer far than a jeweled crown, 
Or the miser’s hoarded treasure. 

It may be the love of a little child, 
Or a mother’s prayer to Heaven, 

Or only a beggar’s grateful thanks 
For a cup of water given. 


Better to weave in the web of life 
A bright and golden filling, 
And do God’s will with a ready heart, 
And hands that are swift and willing, 
Than to snap the delicate silver threads 
Of our curious lives asunder, 
And then blame heaven for the tangled ends, 
And sit and grieve and wonder. 


© FP ok scccceneevecset GET GIN. 000% 0600 ceeeses The Critic 


What shail we do with our dead? : 
The dead who have not died— 
Who meet us still in the very paths 
Where they once walked by our side. 
Not those that we love and mourn, 
At rest on a distant shore, 
But the lost yet living women and men 
Whom we loved—and love no more. 


There are shroud and flower and stone 
To hide the dead from our sight, 
But these are ghosts that will not be laid— 
They come ’twixt us and the light; 
And the heaven loses its blue, 
And the rose has worms at the core, 
Because of the living women and men 
Whom we lov-d and love no more. 
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To Weed Out the Incorrigibles.......sceceecceceesccescees Philadelphia Times 

The authorities of the State of California are seri- 
ously considering the advisability of passing a law 
making incorrigibility among criminals a capital 
offense. In other words, criminals upon being taken 
into custody will be put through a thorough test 
by criminologists, and if, in their judgment, the 
prisoner is totally depraved he will be condemned 
to die. This radical step on the part of the State of 
California is prompted bythe rapidly increasing 
crime in spite of all the laws to subdue and suppress 
it. Criminologists and penologists have studied 
crime and criminals from every point of view and 
every effort has been made to enact laws that 
should have a reformatory effect upon those in- 
clined to commit offenses against their fellow citi- 
zens, and yet it is admitted that crime, instead of 
becoming less frequent, is constantly increasing. 
The direct cause of this California crusade against 
the habitual criminal is a prisoner named Oppen- 
heimer,.who is confined in San Quentin prison. He 
is, without doubt, one of the worst criminals with 
whom the State has ever had to deal. He is abso- 
lutely vicious. He is utterly without moral sense. 
Three times he has attempted to murder his keep- 
ers, and they must be constantly on their guard to 
protect their lives. Neither kindness nor prison dis- 
cipline has any effect upon him. To turn him loose 
upon the community would simply be to give him 
another opportunity to commit crime. Confinéd in 
the same prison there are several men whose rec- 
ords for total depravity are almost as black, and the 
fact that the time is approaching when these human 
fiends must be released is the cause of dread to 
every law-abiding citizen of the State. According 
to the plan that has been suggested, therefore, the 
Legislature at its next session will have the oppor- 
tunity to pass a law providing for the extermination 
of all incorrigibles. In case such a law should pass 
a commission would be appointed to which cases of 
this nature would be referred. This commission 
would consist of alienists, criminologists and others 
whose experience had fitted them for such delicate 
duty, and their decision would be final. 





We take the following plan for the extermination of the 
degenerates from a recently published book, Heredity and 
Human Progress, by W. Duncan McKim. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

It is by an artificial selection that it is proposed 
to elevate the human race. While not interfering 
with the general productiveness of our kind, I would 
limit the multiplication of the organically weak and 
the organically vicious, restricting the plan, how- 
ever, to the very weak and the very vicious who fall 
into the hands of the State, for maintenance, refor- 
mation or punishment. The surest, the simplest, 
the kindest and most humane means for preventing 


reproduction among those whom we deem un-’ 


worthy of this high privilege, is a gentle, painless 
death; and this should be administered not as a 
punishment, but as an expression of enlightened 
pity for the victims—too defective by nature to find 
true happiness in life—and as a duty toward the 


community and toward our own offspring. The 
essential feature of the plan is the gentle removal 
from this life of such idiotic, imbecile and otherwise 
grossly defective persons as are now dependent for 
maintenance upon, the State, and of such criminals 
as commit the most heinous crimes, or show by 
the frequent repetition of crimes less grave, by their 
bodily and mental characters, and by their ancestry 
that they are hopelessly incorrigible. The roll of 
those whom our plan would eliminate consists of 
the following classes of individuals coming under 
the absolute control of the State: Idiots, imbeciles, 
epileptics, habitual drunkards and insane criminals ; 
the larger number of murderers, nocturnal house- 
breakers ; such criminals, whatever their offense, as 
might, through their constitutional organization, 
appear very dangerous, and finally, criminals who 
might be adjudged incorrigible. Each individual of 
these classes would undergo thorough examination, 
and only by due process of law would his life be 
taken from him. The painless extinction of these 
lives would present no practical difficulty. In car- 
bonic acid gas we have an agent which would in- 
stantaneously fulfill the need. 

The number of individuals to whom the plan 
would apply is large, and that all of these should 
be put out of life by judicial process appears very 
appalling. But let us consider. In the United 
States, “we have gone up from 1,449 murders in 
1886 to 14,000 murders in 1896,” an average of 
thirty-eight murders a day. Do we not, then, live 
in the shambles, and is not the taking of human life 
an every-day affair fo which we have become very 
nearly callous? It appears certain that there is a 
certain increase among us, not only actual but pro- 
portional, year by year, in the quantity of human 
slaughter ; it would surely be a gain were we able 
to change the place of such slaughter from our 
streets and homes to our penal institutions, and 
could we substitute as victims the worst of our 
criminals and “defectives” for the respectable and 
useful citizens now so often selected. Such a judi- 
cial taking of life, although at first extensive, would 
do away more and more, generation after genera- 
tion, with its own necessity. If we are so little 
stirred by the annual violent death, brutally in- 
flicted, of 14,000 of our fellow-citizens, why should 
we suppose that the painless and merciful death of 
even a larger number of worthless or dangerous 
individuals might prove unbearable? 

We do not create ourselves. We start in life with 
such bodies and minds as have been given us. We 
all believe, when we seriously reflect upon the mat- 
ter, that there are many individuals to whom, 
through congenital imbecility or mental disease, it 
is utterly unreasonable to impute any moral respon- 
sibility; and to this number we should add many 
individuals whose conduct must be deeply influ- 
enced by mental -defect or infirmity, although such 
condition be so subtle as to escape general recogni- 
tion. Surely this consideration must have great 
weight when we sit in judgment upon the moral de- 
linquencies of our fellows. When none of us can 
measure our own guilt, who shall determine the 























moral responsibility of his neighbor? The attempt 
must ever be futile. But for the practical issues of 
life, we have no need of such superhuman insight. 
In the matter of our likes and dislikes, an estimate as 
to moral worth may still be an important factor, for 
this is a question of personal taste to be decided 
mainly by sentiment; but in the construction of 
plans for the broad interests of society we must ac- 
cept the degree of a man’s social worth as a tangi- 
ble and all-sufficient measure. From birth to death, 
we all exist through the toleration, and by the ac- 
tive support, of society. The only claim to this tol- 
eration and support which society can afford to rec- 
ognize is found in our social worth. But in the con- 
ception of social worth we must have room for a 
broad appreciation of the possibilities of humanity ; 
not only vigor of physique and aptitude for the de- 
velopment of material resources, but zsthetic and 
ethical gifts, and all that tends to lift man higher 
above the brute, must have due recognition. We 
shall then have a fairly tangible criterion upon 
which society may base its action. By a man’s deeds 
society must judge him. If these, when discrimi- 
nately examined, appear predominantly good, in 
the sense of being advantageous to society, the lat- 
ter must approve the man as worthy, without in- 
quiry as to the degree of his intrinsic moral merit— 
a point determinable. If the man’s actions be pre- 
dominantly bad—directly or indirectly hurtful to 
society’s deep interests—the necessary inquiry will 
be not as to the man’s moral guilt, but as to the 
steps requisite to prevent a recurrence of such so- 
cial damage. We cannot properly say, in this case, 
that the man deserves punishment, for we know 
nothing of his true responsibility, but we may de- 
termine that the preservation of society demands 
that he be placed under restraint, or that he be co- 
erced, or that his life be taken from him. 





Old-Age Pensions..........+00 Hon. John C. Chase*,........+.. Lippincott's 

What are we to do with the aged? This is a prob- 
lem we must solve. Are we to allow them to fall 
by the wayside, one by one, after years of toil? - My 
friends, these men helped to build the structure we 
call Government; these men have toiled and suf- 
fered that others might live and enjoy the wealth 
created by them; they have made this nation what 
it is in all its wealth, beauty and greatness. Shall 
we reward them by starving them to death in their 
old age? Shall we say to them, “Toil on, toil on. 
When you have given all of youth, all of man- 
hood, when you are no longer able to lift your 
nerveless hands in humble entreaty for the right to 
live, we will bury you, and send your hungry chil- 
dren to the Reformatory if they are driven by the 
pangs of hunger to steal?” No! In the name of 
suffering humanity, No! Let us rather say to them, 
“Our country abounds in wealth, our productive 
capacity is great enough when all shall have con- 
tributed their share to allow every one who desires 
to retire at the age of fifty-five, and be provided for 
by the wealth all have created. 

The secretary of the Overseers of the Poor in 
Lowell, Massachusetts, says in his report of 1898: 
“In our city the mills have been running fairly well 





*Mayor of Haverhill, Mass. 
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as a general thing, some of them working over- 
time, yet there are thousands of able-bodied men 
daily seeking employment. Want and distress over- 
take hundreds each year who have no other recourse 
than the pauper department, and once they are in 
the clutches of that octopus it is hard for them ever 
to get away. Many an industrious man and woman 
has been compelled to make application for aid 
during the past two or three years who loathes to 
do so. Go around Lowell on any day in the week 
and see the number of able-bodied, sober-faced men 
you will find loafing on the street corners. It is 
a daily occurrence in our office to have men ask 
for any kind of work at a rate of wages sufficient 
only to keep away absolute want from themselves 
and family. Time and time again I have had men 
to whom ‘going on the Town’ was as repulsive as 
it was to our forefathers who were compelled to 
swallow that noble sentiment, after fighting for 
weeks to keep away, simply because they could find 
no work to do. 

When ' we propose to mitigate the social suffering 
by means of pensions, the questions arise, Where is 
the “old-age pension” coming from? How are the 
funds to be raised? I shall endeavor to make plain 
in a few lines how the necessary fund can be pro- 
vided and maintained. There are many methods 
that could be adopted in the form of taxation. It 
could be raised by general taxation, but this would 
beget the cry that it would be an increased burden 
to the taxpayers, and would therefore be unjust. In 
England the subject of old-age pensions has been 
agitated for several years, and the prevailing idea 
of the method of raising the pension-money is 
through a tax on land values, that is, the value of 
the land without regard to any buildings or im- 
provements which may be attached to it. This idea 
prevails there undoubtedly because of landlordism. 
That being one of their greatest monopolies and 
the evils of it the most keenly felt, it is but natural 
that they should think of levying their tax upon 
land values. But that which would be practical in 
England would very likely not be best for us here- 
in America. Land monopoly it not what we are 
suffering under so much as industrial monopolies. ° 
We do not suffer from a system of land monopoly 
so much as we do through the gigantic combina- 
tions of capital in industrial enterprises. These 
combinations are constantly growing more power- 
ful. They are in a position to levy a tax on the 
people at will and to force them to pay. My 
method would be to levy a tax on them for the 
support of the aged and helpless. Whenever a 
combination is perfected and organized into a trust 
or monopoly for the purpose of controlling any in- 
dustrial enterprise a large number of persons are 
thrown out of employment, and, secondly, the 
profits of the enterprise, which formerly went to 
many persons, are concentrated in the hands of a 
few individuals, and I say that these two facts alone 
are enough to convince us that the trusts should 
provide for those whom they rob of employment. 
The most feasible plan, therefore, that I could sug- 
gest, would be this: Each State to create an “Old- 
Age Pension Commission,” whose duty it would 
be to ascertain the number of laborers above the 
age of, say, fifty-five, and disburse among them the 
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amount due them each month or each quarter, as a 
pension in part payment for services rendered, the 
State to raise the funds by an annual tax on all 
corporations and industrial combinations. This is 
a crude outline of a plan which, of course, could 
be improved upon, but one which will serve as a 
means of showing the lines along which the plan 
could be carried out. 


The Truth About Beggars........+. C. M. McGovern.......... Home Magazine 


It was at 9 o’clock on the morning of August 15 
that I had everything in readiness to join the beg- 
gar brigade. I walked slowly up the Bowery to 
Canal street, where I stood upon the corner, lean- 
ing against an “L” pillar, knowing by experience 
that I would be there but a short while before I 
would be asked for ‘a cup of coffee.” It was my in- 
tention to buy off the first beggar that presented 
himself. I did not have long to wait. A man with 
a faded slouch hat, dirty flannel shirt, ill-smelling, 
wrinkled gray suit, with immense shoes and his arm 
done up in a sling and bandage, stepped up to me, 
and making a pretendedly unintentional movement 
to call attention to his wounded arm, asked me for 
something to eat. As he was eating the meal I pro- 
vided, I told him I wanted to buy his clothes, and 
to my surprise he readily consented to give them to 
me for another second-hand suit and the price I 
mentioned. “You're a actor, I suppose,” he asked 
me, and grasping the opportunity, I replied, “Yes; 
and I want to study beggars for a part I’m going 
to take in a play.” So he took me to the lodging 
house at 108 Bowery, where we engaged two 
rooms, and here I elicited from him all the informa- 
tion I felt I could expect without arousing his sus- 
picions. .When he went away I undressed and 
pulled on his old clothes, though it was some time 
before I could nerve myself to do so. Next I tore 
up the soiled pillow-sham of my lodging house 
room, and after making a rough sling, bound up 
my hand as my beggar friend had his bound. Then, 
fearing that my clean hands would betray me, I got 
a handful of dust and, wetting my face and hands, 
sprinkled the dust on them, the resulting grime 
being extremely realistic. Then I turned up my 
coat collar and went out to a drug store to get a 
good-sized bottle of carbolic acid. I saturated with 
the acid the inside of my beggar’s clothing, and 
sprinkled some of it upon the bandage of my hand, 
so that it seemed as though all the smell was issu- 
ing from the dressing the physician had used on my 
wound. I even put some of the acid on my ban- 
daged fingers, and then was so well “fixed” that 
even some fraud beggars I afterward met believed 
me genuinely wounded. 

I started out the next day with a definite plan 
of operation. I had made out a list of what I knew 
were the seven typical districts of New York, and 
intended to spend a whole day begging in each of 
them, both from house to house and from pedes- 
trians. This is the list: First District: Along 
Fifth avenue, from Forty-second street to One 
Hundredth street. Second District: Along West 
End avenue, from Seventy-second street to West 
One Hundred and Fourth street. Third District: 
Along East Eighty-Sixth, East Ninetieth and East 
Ninety-fourth street, from Third avenue to the East 
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River. Fourth District: Along the wharves of the 
East River from Brooklyn Bridge down to the Bat- 
tery, and up the Hudson River piers, past the fer- 
ries, up to the Desbrosses street ferry. Fifth Dis- 
trict: From Brooklyn Bridge up the whole length 
of the Bowery, and thence along Third avenue to 
Fifty-ninth street. Sixth District: Along the streets 
of the shopping district, East and West Fourteenth 
street, between Third avenue and Eighth avenue, 
along Sixth avenue to Twenty-third street, and 
along this street from Third avenue to the Ninth 
avenue “L.” Seventh District: From the begin- 
ning of Broadway up to Fifty-ninth street. As I 
remained in my lodging house on Sunday it was 
eight days before I finished my tour of begging. In 
all that time not once was my story of need ques- 
tioned. Everyone I accosted treated me as though 
they believed me to be really deserving. Some peo- 
ple glanced at my hand and shuddered when they 
saw the supposedly painful burns. Not everyone 
I asked gave me money or food indeed, for from 
two persons in every five I received nothing. But 
even these treated me without harshness, either 
saying they were sorry they had nothing to give or 
else completely ignoring my presence, not even 
turning their heads in my direction. The total 
amount I received in my seven days of begging 
was $70.02. The time of actual begging each day 
averaged less than eight hours, so that the amount 
I received was at the rate of about $1.25 an hour 
of actual work. It should be observed that I selected 
my begging fields quite at random—some districts 
giving more money than others—so that if I had 
continued to beg in none but the districts that paid 
best I could easily swell my hourly average to 
double the amount—say $20 per day of eight hours 
of constant work. And even covering the districts 
as I did, if I had another month’s experience I have 
no doubt I could readily have made an average of 
$15 per day. Not the least interesting feature of the 
results was the comparison between the amounts 
I received in each of the seven districts I had laid 
out for separate trials. I had expected that in the 
first district, which contains the residences of only 
the wealthiest people of New York, I would receive 
the most cash of all the three residential districts, 
and that in the second district, which is. the mid- 
dling-rich thoroughfare, I would receive many 
more times what I would get in the third district, 
which is one of the poorest districts in the city— 
outside the tenements. But my expectations were 
wrong in all three cases. It was from the poorest 
districts I received most, and from the richest the 
least. In the millionaire district I was referred 
many times to the “charity societies,” and while the 
individual amounts which I did receive here were 
larger than the individual amounts in either of the 
two other districts, the number of people who gave 
me anything was much smaller in proportion to the 
whole number solicited than the number of people 
in the other districts. I called at about the same 


‘number of houses‘in each of these three districts, 
I did not beg from pedestrians in any of them, and 
the cash results were in this proportion: From the 
poorest, six in twelve; from the middling rich, four 
in twelve; and from the richest district, two in 


twelve. 
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OMENS DOO DOB. 5 00006 ccccmissesesooesescs Philadelphia Medical Record 
Few things are more annoying to a sensitive 
woman than persistent redness of the tip of the nose. 
This erythrorhinia, as we may call it, is particularly 
frequent among women with a delicate complexion, 
and is not often seen among the peasantry. A 
Berlin physician, Dr. Rosenbach, believes that he 
has fathomed the cause of the condition, and is con- 
vinced that the veil is responsible. He found that 
the redness was most marked where the veil pressed 
most closely against the nose, and that when the 
wearing of the veil was abandoned the condition, in 
a majority of instances, disappeared. Although 
veils are very soft to the touch, the threads soon 
become rough with use, and are then capable of ex- 
erting a decided irritation upon the sensitive skin 
of the nose and cheek, against which the veil rubs. 
The evaporation from the nose is apt to moisten the 
veil, especially in winter, and then the veil acts al- 
most like a moist compress. The shape of the nose 
is also slightly altered by the veil. The nose is de- 
pressed, flattened and, in Rosenbach’s opinion, 
tends to lose its graceful form. With time this al- 
teration becomes permanent. The pressure upon 
the tip of the nose renders the latter somewhat 
anemic and drives the blood to neighboring parts, 
chiefly to the regions just above the point and along 
the lateral wings. On entering a warm room the 
abnormal distribution of the blood becomes inten- 
sified unless the veil is quickly removed. When the 
vessels have become permanently relaxed, owing to 
the improper dilation, the abnormal distribution of 
the blood remains to a greater or less degree even 
after the removal of the veil. The causes for this 
condition, then, are the pressure of the veil and the 
friction produced by it. A delicate skin and a 
catarrhal state of the nose act as predisposing 
causes. It is unfortunate that the persons most 
liable to this veil-erythema are very apt to ascribe 
it to the influence of the air, and seek to prevent it 
by tying the veil as tightly as possible. But the 
more the nose is barricaded the more the skin will 
be irritated. Occasionally, a similar persistent red- 
ness is seen on the cheeks, here, also, in areas 
against which the veil rests. That pressure by the 
veil is the cause is proved by the fact that the red- 
ness often ends below in a sharp, well-defined mar- 
gin, corresponding to the line where the veil be- 
gins: to hang loosely from the cheek. The treat- 
ment consists primarily in the disuse of the veil. 
For a little while the patient should not expose her- 
self to sharp winds or great degrees of cold. If this 
is impossible, she should take care not to pass from 
the cold directly into a warm room. It is also well 
on going out to cover the nose with a little lanoline, 
vaseline or cold cream, and then to powder it with 
talcum powder or starch. A little massage—soft 
stroking with two fingers from the point to the root 
of the nose—is also advisable. If a veil must be 
worn during skating or riding the bicycle, it should 
be only half size, so as to leave the nostrils uncov- 
ered, in order that the moisture may evaporate un- 
hindered. It is, of course, best to avoid the use of 
the veil altogether. 





Bathing in Electric{Light........ Herbert D. Fyfe........ Pearson’s|Magazine 

For a long while medical men have felt the want 
of some more perfect device for producing hot air 
at a very high temperature; and when, a few years 
ago, an apparatus employing gas as a source of 
heat was introduced, doctors quickly availed them- 
selves of the invention. But there were many ob- 
jections to this contrivance—the main disadvantage 
being that the atmosphere was soon polluted by the 
many gas jets employed, so that the patients were 
compelled to breathe air containing poisonous 
gases. It was evident that electricity alone was suit- 
able for producing the intense dry heat that the 
doctors sought. A distinguished London physi- 
cian determined to make experiments, and Mr. H. 
J. Dowsing, M. I. E. E., of electrical-cooking fame, 
devised the precise apparatus he required. The re- 
sult was the invention of what is now known as the 
“Dowsing Radiant Heat and Light Bath,” and the 
establishment ‘of many institutions, where now 
daily hundreds of sufferers from such ailments as 
gout in all its forms, rheumatism, cramp, stiff joints, 
stiffness, inflammation of the veins, neuralgia, 
sciatica and other nerve troubles, are relieved from 
their pains by a pleasant process, immediate in its 
good effects. The apparatus which enables patients 
to bathe in electric light is extremely simple. To 
an adjustable stand are fitted two large copper or 
nickel-plated reflectors, which can be moved in any 
direction. If a patient is lying in bed, reflectors are 
placed on either side, adjusted to the exact position 
for locating the rays where desired. On the reflect- 
ing surfaces are the electric lamps, which radiate 
the luminous heat-rays. The heat may be regula- 
ted by varying the distance of the reflectors, or the 
number of lamps, or by means of a special regula- 
tor which controls the electric current. Those parts 
of the body, such as the armpits, or shoulders, 
which it would be impossible to treat locally with 
other arrangements, are easily dealt with by the 
new system. 

When the patient is in the right position, and is 
comfortably settled (he may be fully clothed, or cov- 
ered with blankets, without affecting the power of 
the rays), the current is turned on, and heat and 
light of considerable intensity are immediately pro- 
duced. In a few moments the thermometer will 
register 300 deg. Fahr. I have seen patients chat- 
ting cheerfully, and experiencing no inconvenience, 
while an affected limb has been exposed to heat- 
rays at a temperature of 400 deg. Fahr. It might 
be supposed that such a heat as this would roast a 
limb! Undoubtedly, there would be evil results, 
where it not for the important fact that dry heat 
is employed, which evaporates perspiration as soon 
as it appears on the body. The baths usually last 
for forty minutes, or an hour, and it is to this pro- 
longed application of the brilliant light and the in- 
tense heat, bearable under no other circumstances, 
that the marvelous results are mainly due. The rays 
may be applied in three ways: They may be di- 
rectly applied to the body without heating the sur- 
rounding air; they may be partially screened, so 
that they fall only on one spot, as on an arm, or 
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hand; or they may be diffused, and caused to heat 
the air surrounding the patient. As a rule, better 
results are obtained when a complete body bath is 
taken, even when the ailment to be treated is only 
in one limb or joint. The result of the bath is that 
a free perspiration breaks out over the whole body, 
even when the rays are applied only locally; at the 
same time the body temperature is raised as much 
as one, two.or even three degrees, a physiological 
effect hitherto regarded as impossible. There is an 
increased circulation of the blood; the pulse in- 
creases in frequency, and also the respiration, but 
a few minutes after the bath, pulse, respiration and 
temperature return to their normal or previous con- 
dition—while an hour later the pulse is found to be 
slowed and stronger than before, especially in the 
case of patients with weak hearts. With painful af- 
flictions, the pain is almost immediately relieved on 
the application of the rays. After the bath the whole 
body is briskly rubbed with a dry towel, and per- 
haps massaged—and the patient rises from his bed, 
a new man. 

The peculiarity of the heat supplied by the elec- 
tric lamps is that the rays require no medium, but 
may be radiated directly on to the body, even 
through a glass screen, or in a vacuum. The air 
surrounding the bather may be freezing, yet the 
body would still be warmed by the radiation from 
the electric lamps. In all other baths of a similar 
character air as a medium is necessary in applying 
the heat to the body. 

One important development of this method of 
treatment is in connection with the open-air system 
of cure for consumption. Exhaustive trials are be- 
ing made and great results are expected. The ba- 
cillus of consumption cannot live at a temperature 
of 170 deg., and it is hoped that it will be found 
possible to pass the electric heat and light rays at 
this temperature into the lungs, if only for a short 
period, and so kill the disease in the most direct 
manner possible. 





Curing Cancer by the Finsen Phototherapy System........... New York Sun 
Dr. George G. Hopkins, a Brooklyn physician, 
is the first to use in this country the phototherapy 
apparatus invented by the Danish scientist, Finsen, 
for destroying germs and curing certain diseases by 
means of light rays. The main feature of the ap- 
paratus is a tube constructed like a telescope, which 
directs a very powerful ray of light upon the pa- 
tient. The light, which is electric, is of about 22,- 
ooo candle power. By means'of quartz lenses the 
light is decomposed, the heat rays being eliminated 
and the actinic rays, blue, violet and ultra-violet be- 
ing passed on along the tube. These are the-rays 
which, directed upon the diseased part, act as 
germicides. They have no effect upon sound flesh. 
The tube is suspended from an overhead frame, 
and can be turned at any angle. Finsen says that 
small-pox, scarlet fever and other germ diseases 
can be cured by phototherapy, but Dr. Hopkins 
has tried the apparatus only on “lupus vulgaris.” 
The physician who is the Sun’s informant has 
had opportunity to follow three of the cases closely, 
and was familiar with one of them before the photo- 
therapy treatment was tried. This is the case of 
a Boston woman who has had “lupus vulgaris,” the 


common cancer of the face, for fourteen years—a 
disease generally regarded by medical men as in- 
eurable, and all that treatment has been able to do 
is to check its progress. This woman was treated 
for about a month, says the physician. The'treat- 
ment was daily and was the same every day. Dr. 
Hopkins simply selected the spot on which to work, 
and directed the tube upon it, holding it there for 
an hour. The rays covered a spot about the size of 
a nickel, perhaps a little larger, and one treatment 
was all that any one spot got. The cancer was a 
bad one. The woman’s nose was very much swollen, 
and her face was cancerated on the left cheek and 
up around both eyes. The ulcerated points were 
extremely sensitive, and all the affected part was 
a harsh red color. At first the light seemed to have 
no effect, but within a day or two the spot operated 
upon lost its sensitiveness, glazed and dried up, and 
presently the cancerous appearance began to disap- 
pear, and the flesh to assume a healthy aspect. 
Within about a week that spot was good, sound 
flesh. I saw several treatments of this woman and 
finally saw her just before she was discharged as 
cured and examined her face carefully. Her nose 
was reduced to its normal size, the ulcerated points 
had been eradicated, and instead of the angry red 
of the cancer the flesh of the part affected was 
white; in fact, a little whiter than the rest of the 
face. The strong light had bleached it, I suppose. 
To all appearances, it was a complete cure of a dis- 
ease which we have always regarded as susceptible 
only to the knife. I asked the woman if she felt any 
sensation under. the rays, and she said that there 
was no feeling at all. In the next case I saw the 
“lupus” was on the back, a rare manifestation of 
the disease, and it was a very malignant and of- 
fensive case. The noticeable feature in this woman’s 
case was that the discharge was checked almost in- 
stantly upon treatment. Unfortunately, the case 
was not completed, as the patient while still under 
treatment was taken with a disorder of the stomach, 
of which she died. Another case upon which I saw 
the rays used several times was that of a man over 
eighty years old. He is still under treatment, I be- 
lieve, but in the few exposures to the light that he 
had undergone when I saw him the progress of the 
cancer had been checked, the nodules were break- 
ing down and disappearing and patches of healthy 
flesh were taking the place of the malignant 
growth. A curious thing in all these cases was that 
the eradication of the cancerous growth was en- 


tirely without pain or soreness; the bad flesh 


seemed to be absorbed and the good to take its 
place. I found in watching the operation that I 
was forced to wear very dark glass goggles over 
my eyes, as the eye is unable to endure a light of 
such power, and the ‘rays ‘of the light that escape. 
from the frame before going through the decom- 
posing process are painfully dazzling, even when 
one is turned away from them. Dr. Hopkins has 
to wear goggles also, and the patient, too. Nor 
were the glasses alone sufficient protection to the 
doctor. Where the light escaped from the frame it 
fell upon the top of his head and took the skin off 
like a bad case of sunburn. That was, of course, 
the undecomposed light. The operating rays do 
not burn and, indeed, seem to have no effect what- 





ever, as far as I could judge, where they touched 
sound flesh. Only external cancer can be treated 
with the rays, as the light does not penetrate far. 





ee E. 8. Goodhue, M. D.......0000 New York Medical Journal 

Although Biblical writers gave the name of 
leprosy to several different diseases,.some of them 
not specially severe, there were certain external 
changes in the skin and nutrition which made the 
disease resemble leprosy, at least to an untrained 
observer. The observers, not being specialists, took 
much for granted. Manetho, an Egyptian historian, 
who lived 260 years B. C., says that 90,000 Jewish 
lepers were expelled from his country. The He- 
brew name for the disease meant a stroke or blow, 
and the description of Job’s affliction is a fair picture 
ef one form of leprosy. This places it some 500 
years further back, while certain papyri refer the 
malady to 4,166 B. C. It prevailed in China, India, 
Africa, Phoenicia, Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Italy and 
Greece in very ancient times, and from the second 
to the seventh centuries it was the common disease 
in Europe. Many persons used to cast their horo- 
scope to see whether or not they were to be af- 
flicted with leprosy. In 630 A. D. Italian law de- 
clared that lepers were civilly dead. Tamerlane 
caused them to be. burned. Religious fervor had 
much to do with the spread of leprosy in Asia 
Minor, as in those days pilgrimages were made from 
one place to another. It is claimed that the Saxon 
pilgrimages spread the disease greatly. Lombardy 
was a leprous hot-bed. Leper hospitals began to be 
established in Great Britain and the Continent. In 
1200 there were three leper hospitals in England, 
containing ninety-one inmates. Robert Bruce, of 
Scotland, died of the disease in 1329. Between the 
years 1100 and 1472 A. D. in Great Britain alone, 
there were established 108 lazarettos. It was even 
worse on the continent, where laws were passed for 
and against it, and one king “ordered lepers to be 
burned that their bodies and souls might be puri- 
fied together.” France built leper asylums in nearly 
every village, and in 1226 had segregated 2,000 
lepers. So numerous were the victims that the spe- 
cial religious order of St. Lazarus was organized in 
Palestine in 336 A. D. to care for them. Some of 
the leper institutes became very wealthy and influ- 
ential. Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 
Russia and Iceland suffered from the ravages of the 
advancing scourge, while Spain, Portugal, Madeira 
and the Canary Isles were not immune. It is sup- 
posed that, until the arrival of negroes from Africa, 
America remained free from the disease. If the 
American Indian came from Asia, he had success- 
fully left leprosy behind. In 1300 the disease be- 
gan to abate in England, then in Scotland, where it 
limited itself to the isle of Papa, continuing there 
until 1740. In the sixteenth century hardly any 
lepers were to be found in France or Italy, the few 
cases there being in the Pyrenees. Leper houses 
wereabolishedin Denmark during the samecentury. 
but remained in Sweden until the eighteenth. In 
Norway the disease is still found. Why, the scien- 
tists cannot say. A distinguished leprologist writes : 

“Within a few centuries of its first spreading into 
these countries, it had multiplied to such an extent 
as to have inspired the whole of Christendom with 
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horror and fear. The disgust and terror which it 
evoked roused the whole population of these parts 
to drive the unfortunate lepers from their midst. 
The genius of Christianity, fortunately, was true to 
itself, and tempered this act by providing houses for 
the reception of the unfortunate outcasts. With 
extraordinary rapidity, considering the nature of 
the infirmity, it began to disappear simultaneously 
with the adoption of the strict measures that were 
put in force, the disappearance being as rapid and 
complete as the onset of the disease among the 
populations had been swift and intense.” 

The disease still exists in more countries than 
the general reader would imagine, being found in 
all the states of Europe, excepting Great Britain, 
Holland and Denmark.’ Norway has quite a large 
number of her people segregated by iaw. But Asia 
is the great home of leprosy, British India having 
nearly 125,000 cases. There the sick and well mix 
without regard to care. This indifference and the 
prevalence of the malady are significant. Many of 
the English physicians do not “believe in the con- 
tagiousness of leprosy,” which opinion does not 
seem to have any bad effect on the microbe. In re- 
gard to numbers China ranks next. Dr. Cantlie 
says: “Leprosy is endemic in every district in 
China, and the Chinese dread lepers and avoid them 
systematically, or expel them from their midst.” 
Next follow Africa, Japan and the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean. In Japan, the probable aborigines, 
the Ainos, who do not associate with the Japanese, 
are free from leprosy, while it is common among the 
latter. Other places where it is found are the states 
of South America, Australia, New Zealand, Mexico, - 
Central America and the West Indies. In New 
Brunswick there has been an average of about 
thirty persons confined in the lazarettos. In Louis- 
iana in 1891 seventy-five cases were reported ; about 
100 in Minnesota (Norwegians), many in California 
(Chinese), and sporadic cases occurring in South 
Carolina, Wisconsin, Michigan, Oregon, Texas, 
Maryland, Illinois, New York and Nebraska. Be- 
tween 1876 and 1886 ten persons died of leprosy in 
Minnesota. In all the States, excepting California, 
Louisiana, South Carolina and Maryland, the dis- 
ease was brought mainly by Norwegians, and is 
largely confined to them; while in California, of the 
fifty-two patients received into the hospital during 
ten years, all save one were Chinamen. In the 
Southern States the persons affected are negroes 
and Acady French. 

This is not a place for a description of the symp- 
toms of the disease. It is enough to say that its 
earliest manifestations are insidious, and largely un- 
recognizable at present; that it is progressive, per- 
sistent and fatal. The one disease has two phases— 
nervous and tubercular—according as the germs 
find their home in the nerves or in the skin, with 
paralysis, contractures and anesthesia in. the one 
case, and tubercular swellings and ulcerations in the 
other ; with final mutilation in both. The two forms 
of the disease may.exist in the same individual at 
the same time, and often do. It is most common in 
men, from the ages of fifteen to thirty years, but 
it attacks all classes at all ages. It may terminate 


-fatally in one year, or run a course of thirty years. 


The average is about thirteen years. 
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Watching a Troop of Elephants by Moonlight... ........+++ F. Vaughan Kirby* 

Let me endeavor to describe the camp and its sur- 
roundings, so that the reader may become a partici- 
pator in the thrilling events, and share in imagina- 
tion the feelings of awe and wonderment with which 
I gazed upon a scene such as few hunters have wit- 
nessed. A clear, limpid stream, twenty yards wide, 
flowing over a smooth sandy bottom, between low 
banks covered with reeds, ten to twelve feet in 
height. On the right bank the reed fringe, dense 
but narrow, separates the stream from a wide level 
terrace, covered with short grass, straggling bush, 
and here and there a fine spreading inchenga tree. 
This terrace—which in flood time is covered with 
water—runs back for a distance of thirty yards to 
the real flood bank of the stream, twenty feet above 
its present level. On the top and edge of the bank, 
under shelter of a huge inchenga, my camp is 
pitched. Forest trees surround it, and in the 
branches of those nearest to the tent are hung 
masks and skins, dry or drying, skulls and horns 


' finding a resting place in some trees at a greater dis- 


tance from the tent, while on a platform of logs, un- 
der a grass thatch, is a pile of tusks. Beyond camp 
stretches an extent of park-like forest. Across the 
river there is no open bench between it and the 
flood bank, but a broad and almost impenetrable 
area of reeds, growing on the sandy ridges and in 
the intervening hollows, through which at times 
branches of the stream flow. Above, on the oppo- 
site high bank, the forest is excessively dense, full 
of low, thick jungle, and lacking the park-like ap- 
pearance of the country on the right bank. In the 
light of day the view is a color-scene of great brill- 
iancy, for it is now nearly midsummer, and the 
green reeds are in flower, the acacias in blossom, and 
hung with sweet-scented balls of pink and gold 
flowers, many of which give forth delicious per- 
fumes, are spread in clustering spangles through the 
vivid green of the young grass, or hung in festoons 
of color from the larger trees. 

The forest itself is a wealth of foliage and color, 
to which my descriptive powers cannot do justice. 
Brilliant butterflies flit from flower to flower, while 
every now and then a black and yellow swallow- 
tail darts through the forest openings, skimming 
past the tent into the forest beyond, and dragon- 
flies of startling color dart on gauzy wings among 
the reeds. Kingfishers seek their food among the 
arching branches, sweet-voiced birds at morn and 
evening court admiration, while myriads of insects 
swell the murmuring voices of these solitudes even 
in the intense heat of noonday. But now the sun 
has set in the glowing west, and the threatening 
thunder-clouds have passed away ; the troops of the 
“monkey-people” have drunk their fill and sought 
their resting places among the topmost boughs in 
the forest; doves have cooed their evening lullaby, 
and francolins uttered their cheery good-night; the 
brief twilight is past, and the moon is over all, hang- 
ing like a silver shield in a sky of blue, studded with 
stars, whose brilliancy the dweller in northern lati- 


*From Sport in East Central Africa. Rowland Ward. 
London. 





tudes cannot know. In the open it is sull as light 
as day, but in the shadows is the darkness of night. 
It was a moonlight night, such as might be expe- 
rienced in any other part of the tropical zone, and 
confirmation was yet required that the scene was 
that of a hunter’s camp in the wilds of Africa. 
About 9.30 p. m. I had finished the various little 
duties which have to be atterided to in a camp after 
the day’s sport is over, had cleaned my rifles, writ- 
ten up my diary, and having smoked my evening 
half pipe of tobacco, had turned into my mosquito- 
net, both ends of the tent remaining open. Per- 
haps there was less talking among the boys that 
night—at any rate the camp seemed quieter than 
usual—and in half an hour I was asleep. Suddenly 
I awoke, conscious that a loud, hoarse sound like— 
yet unlike—that made by a lion when seizing its 
prey, was ringing in my ears, followed by a rush, a 
crash and a plaintive cry, such as a buffalo calf 
utters when deprived of its dam. I sprang up in 
my cot, listening, and saw a dark form creeping to- 
ward the tent, and then Dolambi, one of the carriers, 
crouched at the open doorway. “A lion, master; a 
lion! It has caught a buffalo!” he whispered ex- 
citedly. We listened again—no longer could we 
hear the bleating cry, but twice or thrice gutteral 
sounds were borne on the gentle wind. I jumped 
out, courting the attacks of myriads of mosquitoes, 
which pierced through and through my pajamas, 
and taking refuge in the smoke of the fires with the 
awakened natives, listened intently. The sounds 
appeared to emanate from a spot about a mile up 
the river, and the boys said that a couple of lions 
had seized a young buffalo out of a troop in the 
reeds, and having dragged it on to the opposite 
bank, were devouring it and growling between 
whiles. But I was not satisfied, for I had never be- . 
fore heard a lion without recognizing the sound be- 
yond all doubt, whereas in this case I had many 
doubts. 

Later on we heard a renewed crashing among the 
reeds, and grunts I failed to recognize. “That’s no 
lion,” I said; “buffaloes would never continue mov- 
ing about and feeding contentedly in the reeds close 
to where a lion had attacked them. | believe it’s a 
troop of elephants.” I ordered the boys to remain 
quiet, and keep the fires low, as it was evident some 
big beasts were advancing in our direction. A quar- 
ter of an hour later and the question as to their 
identity was decided, as the slumbering forest rang 
with the shrill, trumpet-like notes of an elephant; 
then a brief pause, during which the echoes still vi- 
brated on the calm night air, and once more pealed 
forth the shrill, defiant challenge. How that sound 
electrifies a camp, and what a thrill of excitement it 
sends through the heart of the hunter! The grand 
music of the lion’s voice has its special and un- 
equaled charms, but it silences a camp in a wonder- 
ful way. The boys cluster round the fires, speaking 
with bated breath, and glancing fearfully behind 
and around them into the darkness or the deceptive 
moonlight, as they strive to make the dying fires 
blaze up, hardly daring to look one another in the 
face if the beast be close at hand. But the shrill 

















cnailenge of an elephant excites and exhilarates, for 
every one realizes that mighty though his strength 
is, huge his bulk and loud his voice, yet the merest 
child need not fear. To slip into my tent for two 
rifles and ammunition and back into the fire smoke 
to await events, was the work of a moment; and 
how anxiously I watched that wavering smoke as 
it blew sometimes straight across the river, then in 
the opposite direction, responsive to the shifting 
currents! The elephants were still leisurely feed- 
ing toward us, the bulk keeping in the reeds and the 
bed of the stream, but a few apparently moving 
through the forest on the other side, still I had 
hopes that as the bank on our side was above the 
stream, fortune might favor us, and the elephants 
come within sight, so that I might have the novel 
experience of tackling them by moonlight. 

We had not long now to wait, for every moment 
the crashing of reeds and branches as the huge ani- 
mals passed through became louder, till at last we 
could hear the splashing of the water as they walked 
down the stream, some collecting it in their trunks, 
throwing it over their bodies, and blowing through 
their trunks with a sharp, rattling sound. As I 
took up my position on the bank in the shadow of 
tent and trees, with my ten-bore rifle at hand, and 
my double Metford—on to which I had slipped the 
enamel sight—on my knees, there enters the first 
of a vast troop of mighty creatures. With my eyes 
fixed on the spot among the moonlit reeds, which 
stretched away like a silver band between the som- 
bre forest, where the constant crashing and deep 
rumbling indicated the advance of the elephants, I 
marked the waving of the lofty stems, among whose 
feathered heads several black, sinuous objects, 
twisting and twining about like great snakes, were 
visible. Then from the stream-bed rose a dark 
mass and stood on a high sandbank, a huge figure, 
deep black in the shadows, glistening gray in the 
high lights, with two small points of white where 
the moonlight shone on the tusks. She was only 
an ordinary-sized cow, but in the spectral light she 
looked a monster, standing for some moments with 
trunk upraised testing the air, then outstretching it 
in front of her she sounded a low call, heard doubt- 
less by every member of the troop, and simultane- 
ously all moved forward. 

The scene becomes grand beyond words. One by 
one, and in compact black and gray masses, the 
huge creatures seem to glide into view, till the whole 
stream-bed is alive with their massive forms, and 
their gray shadows pass across the open moonlit 
spaces in the otherwise dense forest on the other 
bank, while the whole air is full of deeply reverber- 
ating sounds, and the crackling of the reeds and 
crash of the branches falls sharp and clear on the 
ear. Once when the leading elephants were abreast 
of the camp a trumpet, loud and clear, rang out 

_from among the dark masses a hundred yards back 
in the reeds, the forest caught up the sound and 
carried it to the stony slopes of the Piri, and thence 
to the gorge-rifted heights of the range, which re- 
echoed it in ever-softening cadences. I seemed to 
live a lifetime in that brief hour during which these 
mighty creatures visited our moonlight encamp- 
ment, and I felt when all was over that there was 
nothing more to live for. 
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Fox and Geese...........0000. E. Rentroul Esler......e0seessess Leisure Hours 

No modern invention can surpass some of the 
games which the race has enjoyed for centuries. 
I have seen the game of Fox and Geese played be- 
tween a long-armed maiden of sixteen with a per- 
fect comet’s tail of younger children behind her, and 
an active boy of fourteen, with an interest and de- 
light in the contest that, through a vista of years, 
awakens an irresistible laugh of sympathy. The 
origin of the game lies in the mists of remote ages. 
Doubtless Anglo-Saxon children played it when 
foxes were frequent intruders in the farmyard; 
probably the children of Nineveh and Babylon had 
its equivalent. The game can only be played to 
perfection by those familiar with it. Two experts 
can introduce much drama into the opening scene. 
The essentials to a successful game are plenty of 
space, whether in a large loft or out of doors, and 
no best clothes such as will suffer from the intense 
grasp of clutching hands. The merits of Fox and 
Geese are, that it can include a large party of all 
ages, though six is young enough, and sixty per- 
haps a little too old; that it is equally enjoyed by 
both sexes; and that the entire brood in charge of 
Mother Goose are equally important, individually, 
and become in turn equally prominent. To a cor- 
ner of the playground enters the fox, looking as 
furtive and evil-minded as the young dramatist can 
depict him. By scanning the horizon, snuffing the 
wind, or sharpening his claws, he can convey to the 
spectators a conception of his fell intention. To 
him approaches Mother Goose, with a benevolent 
aspect of family pride and an obvious indifference 
to everyday cares that is creditable, in view of the 
fact that eighteen or twenty of her brood cling to 
her by the simple method of holding, first her and 
then each other round the waists. Observing the 
fox, Mother Goose says, with cheery contempt: 
“Good morning, Mr. Fox; may I ask what you are 
after?” (An English player would probably say 
“what you want?”’) The fox replies with typical 
suavity that he is taking a walk to improve his ap- 
petite. “Then you have a meal in prospect?” says 
Mother Goose. The fox replies unctuously that he 
means to breakfast off a goose. Mrs. Goose inquires 
where this luckless bird will be found, to which the 
enemy replies, “One of yours will do.” He then 
makes a rush toward the end of the line, whereupon 
a lively scene ensues. The fox does not touch 
Mother Goose, nor does he touch any of her brood 
save the last in the train. As the line wavers and 
serpentines to keep its end out of his way, while 
Mother Goose meets him with outstretched wings 
wherever he turns, the fun becomes fast and furious. 
The game continues until each of the brood has been 
successfully caught, or the fox confesses his will- 
ingness to retire discomfited. 
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“Tf-you will take my word for a little experience 
I had recently perhaps I can make clear to you how 
it is possible for three bad men to hold up a roomful 
of fairly brave men and get away safely with their 
money,” said a merchant from the State of Wash- 
ington, who was a guest of the New York Lotus 
Club. “I was in such a hold-up not long ago, and I 
have ceased jeering at fellows who have been 
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through similar experiences. I was one of seventy 
men who were held up in a big gambling hall, and 
as | am not a regular patron of such places I kept 
quiet about it at home. The gambling house is one 
of the best known in the West, and on the night of 
the hold-up it was filled with a representative crowd. 
A search would have disclosed the fact, undoubt- 
edly, that many of the men present were armed. No 
trouble in recent years has occurred in this place, 
and there was no reason to anticipate any. It was 
nearly midnight when the door opened and three 
men, masked, and each holding two revolvers, en- 
tered the room. ‘Hands, up, quick!’ shouted the 
foremost man. I was sitting at a faro table when I 
heard this command, and as I looked up, I found a 
revolver pointing straight at my head. When I 
‘compared notes with the other seventy odd men 
later I found that each one had the same experience. 
There were only six revolvers, and yet each man 
in the room was willing to swear that one of them 
was pointed at his head all the time. The crowd 
was simply paralyzed with fright. For two or three 
seconds not a man moved. Then over in one corner 
a Leadville sport brought his hand around to reach 
his hip pocket. ‘Stop that, or I’ll shoot!’ said one 
of the masked men, covering him with his revolver, 
‘Hands up, now, quick! We mean business!’ 
Every man in that room did hold his hands up. 
There was no hesitation then. It was my first ex- 
perience in that kind of game, but it was not until 
I was able to take my hands down that -I realized 
how tiresome the operation was. There we stood, 
each man with his hands stretched high above his 
head, held up in a room on a busy street when an 
outcry would bring help at once. It was a pretty 
sure thing, however, that no one would make the 
outcry. The three masked men had eyes for every 
move, and their revolvers pointed all ways at once. 
It is easy for a man who has not been through such 
an experience to suggest that if several men had 
only made a break these fellows would have run. I 
can honestly say that the barrel of the revolver into 
which I looked seemed to me to be as large as a 
sewer pipe. I even thought that I could see the 
end of the bullet, and I was awfully afraid that the 
man who held the revolver might get nervous and 
shoot me by accident. I tried to look pleasant to 
appease him. All this had taken perhaps a minute 
and a half when the spokesman shouted to us. ‘Line 
up against that wall with your backs to me, and the 
man who takes his hands down will get shot. Quick 
now, gentlemen, if you please. Obey orders and 
you won’t get hurt.’ We lined up as directed like a 
lot of schoolboys. ‘Now then, my friend here will 
relieve you of your valuables without your assist- 
ance,’ said the spokesman. ‘Don’t move, because 
there are two dead shots behind you. Keep quiet 
and it will soon be over.’ It was a very cool piece 
of work, I can assure you. One of the three went 
right straight down the row, taking each man’s 
watch and money. He didn’t get as much as he 
expected, and as near as we could estimate later, the 
total haul was under $5,000. There was over $100,- 
ooo in the safe, which the robbers overlooked. 
When we had been cleaned out the spokesman said: 
‘Now, gentlemen, we are sorry to inconvenience 
you further, but we shall have to request you to 
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Don’t 
cut the time short or you will get hurt.’ The side 
door opened at his instant and we heard the order 


stand just as you are for five minutes more. 


‘Hands up, Chink, or you are a dead man.’ It was 
one of our Chinese servants who was returning 
with a tray filled with drinks. He promptly dropped 
his tray, smashing all the glasses and threw up his 
hands. We heard no other sound for five minutes. 
Each man counted the seconds to make sure that 
he shouldn’t take down his hands ahead of time. 
The proprietor was the first man to move. As soon 
as he felt that it was safe he turned and found the 
robbers gone. ‘He picked up a heavy chair and 
threw it through the window. It carried the sash 
with it, and the crash that followed attracted gen- 
eral attention in the street below. The proprietor 
stuck his head out of the window and profanely 
shouted such details of the hold-up as might put 
the people in the street on the track of the robbers. 
It was useless, however. The fellows walked out 
quietly, took off their masks and disappeared with- 
out leaving any clue. We all filed out of the place 
to aid the search. When we found out that a chase 
was hopeless most of us came back to the gambling 
room to talk it over. When we entered the place 
we found the Chink standing in the ruins of his 
glasses, with his hands still above his head. The 
proprietor told him to take his hands down. The 
Chink wouldn’t do it, and two men who pulled his 
arms to his side had all they could do to hold him. 
He had looked in the big barrel of one of those 
small revolvers, and hadn’t forgotten it. 





Common Sense Athletics.....ccccececcceccrsececceesececes New York Tribune 

The story is related of the Rev. Dr. Witherspoon, 
an old-time president of Princeton University, that 
he regularly delivered to each incoming class the 
following brief but pertinent homily: “Young gen- 
tlemen, if you haven’t learning you know where to 
get it; if you haven't piety, you know where to 
get it; but if you haven’t common sense—may 
Heaven have mercy upon your souls!” The anec- 
dote is probably apocryphal, but the worldly wisdom 
sparkling in this utterance is the first requisite of 
a sound and defensible method of physical culture. 
Common sense—what the New England farmer 
means by the homely word “gumption’”—is the se- 
cret of all successful systems of individual and team 
training. A coach may have learned all there is to 
be known about the intricacies of a particular game, 
and a trainer may be remarkable for his knowledge 
of physiological, dietary and hygienic principles, but 
if coach or trainer lacks in good, hard, old-fashioned 
common sense, the team will suffer many unlooked- 
for reverses. And what is true of a team is gener- 
ally true of the individual who is badly advised, or 
advises himself badly, in regard to physical develop- 
ment. It is possible that he may be familiar with 
half a dozen systems of freehand gymnastics, and 
study thoroughly the basic principles of body build- 
ing, but if the individual does not know how to 
differentiate himself from all other men, and to suit 
the exercise to his own special and peculiar need, 
he will undoubtedly, soon or late, make a mess of his 
training. As Josh Billings remarks, “It is better 
not to know so many things than to know so many 
things that ain’t so!” And one of the most ordi- 


























nary violations of the law of common sense as ap- 
plied to athletics is the fatuity with which people re- 
peat the old exploded error that grueling, punish- 
ing work is healthful exercise. 

The writer will never forget the ludicrous figure 
cut by an old instructor, a man of rotund and ex- 
pansive figure, whom he suddenly encountered in 
his room engaged in what he called gymnastic ex- 
ercise. With bulging eyes and face of apoplectic 
hue, he stood in his shirtsleeves, slowly and labor- 
iously lifting a fifty-pound dumbell above his head, 
first with one hand, then with the other, in the vain 
belief that he was keeping down his weight and pro- 
moting digestion by such contortions. And this 
same man, who fancied himself an authority on the 
art of keeping well, used to boast that on the coldest 
of winter nights, with the mercury below zero, and 
a violent snowstorm raging, he would open the win- 
dow wide close to his bed and exult in the mound 
of snow piled up on his counterpane as evidence of 
his faithfulness in the matter of fresh air! That man 
died in late middle life simply because he did not 
understand how to care for himself properly. Spur- 
geon was accustomed to say to young ministers: 
“Gentlemen, preach sanctification, but never crank- 
tification.” “Cranktification” has been, and is now, 
to a certain extent, the bane of. athletic culture. 
Probably the instance just mentioned is extreme. 
Probably the more sensible and scientific modern 
ideas are widespread. But the tendency with multi- 
tudes who ought to have learned better is still to- 
ward excess in the careless use of heavy apparatus, 
and punishing movements in place of light and dex- 
terous movements that give suppleness and elas- 
ticity to the body while yet efficient in converting 
fat into muscle. Of course, the reverse of this prop- 
osition also obtains. The seeker after health may 
foolishly suppose that he is able to counteract dissi- 
pation of brain and nerve substance in overwork by 
giving the fag end of the day to perfunctory swing- 
ing of clubs and pulls at his exerciser. As Edwin 
Checkley writes: “Men carelessly retard and injure 
their physical system, say, fourteen and a half of 
their waking hours, and then hope to counteract all 
this by fifteen minutes’ work on a few muscles of 
their body, and generally not on the muscles that 
are most injured by the carelessness of the day.” 
But the old error of ponderous exercise, pushed to 
the point of exhaustion, still includes a large num- 
ber of victims, in the aggregate, whose common 
sense 1s swallowed up either by the ambition to dis- 
play great muscular development or by ignorance 
of real health-promoting exercise. 

One whose business it is to study and teach ath- 
letics saw stripped a few years since a young fel- 
low who for years had worked with the idea of be- 
coming a marvel of physical development. And 
his naked body was, indeed, suggestive of phe- 
nomenal strength. Muscles stood out like whip- 
cords from head to foot, and his frame resembled 
a gnarled and knotted oak. But the keen eye of 
the professional trainer saw what the eye of the in- 
experienced observer would never detect—that the 
vitality of the athlete had utterly gone to_ seed. 
Vigor, alertness, energy, had been sacrificed to 
strength alone; and the difference between strength 
of muscle and vigor of physique is as wide as the 
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difference between mere power and the lasting qual- 
ity of power. It is the lasting quality, the perpetu- 
ally insistent on-the-toes feeling that marks the right 
use. of means to the achievement of physical 
stamina. When this note is absent something is 
wrong with the method, and deceptive sturdiness 
of frame cannot disguise the fact. Strength and 
vitality are by no means mutually exclusive. Far 
from it. There is no reason why the strong man, 
like John L. Sullivan in his palmy days, should fail 
of being keyed to the most dominant nervous en- 
ergy. But in order to preserve this equilibrium the 
would-be athlete must expel from his mind, once 
for all, the chimera that mere muscular develop- 
ment, in itself considered, is the thing to be won. 
Stamina, not strength, is the goal. A man might be 
able to lift a horse; but he who rides him, or is able 
to clear the horse at a bound, is the more sensible 
of the two. 

And this brings one to another consideration 
where common sense applies. Monotony in train- 
ing, exercise that is taken in obedience to the in- 
flexible rule and compass of an undeviating system, 
cannot be too strongly condemned. A workman in 
a Manchester factory complained to Joseph Cook, 
“Ah, sir, it’s not the wurruk—it’s the doin’ o’ the 
same thing ower and ower agen that gravels us.” 
Wasn’t it Henry James, the father of the novelist, 
who declared that he was tired of life through weari- 
ness of the everlasting “grind” of putting on his 
shoes in the morning and taking them off at night 
—of dressing and undressing? So in all walks of 
life the weight that presses most heavily upon -multi- 
tudes of people is monotony. And the principle 
holds equally true in athletics. 

Of course, and in a way, monotony is the inevi- 
table accompaniment of every form of exercise. 
This factor cannot be altogether eliminated. But 
it is the part of wisdom to study how to reduce it 
toa minimum. The severity and rigidity of Ameri- 
can methods of training have long been a matter of 
astonishment to Englishmen. There was great sur- 
prise among Yale undergraduates when they saw 
the Cambridge contingent actually smoking pipes 
of good tobacco while training for the field con- 
tests in which Yale was the opponent. That Cam- 
bridge did not win proves nothing against their 
system. Yale also failed against Oxford at the 
Queen’s Club meet. This is not a plea for a pipe 
and a glass for the athlete. But the point is, that 
any system of exercise or training which deprives 
monotony of its dulling influence and permits the 
largest indulgence of personal freedom of enjoy- 
ment consistent with building up a sturdy physique 
is the common-sense method. 

The result is that a team trained in this fashion, 
well fed, with practice materially reduced and 
shielded as far as possible from grinding monotony, 
comes to its crucial test in such fast and consistent 
form that opponents are inevitably swept from their 
feet with a fierce whirlwind rush of energy that 
seems ever to grow stronger as the game goes on. 
But is there anything novel in this system of train- 
ing? Certainly not. The only novelty is the appli- 
cation of rare common sense to a given set of con- 
ditions, fortified by excellent judgment in fitting the 
method to every change of condition. 
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I orc cndicetceneescctrecétecenssionse) ones New Orleans Picayune 


“Does I believe in de wukings of prar?” asked 
Uncle Isom, repeating the question after his young 
master, who has a carefully cultivated ignorance he 
calls agnosticism. “Does I believe in de wuking 
of prar? I does, an’ I doesn’t. Firing off a prar 
am a good deal lak firing off a gun; hit depends on 
de way you load hit, an’ de aim you takes, whed- 
der hit hits de throne of grace or not. Ef you loads 
her up wid good wuks, an’ takes a studdy aim at 
somethin’ in plain sight, ’stead of pintin’ her at de 
whenceness of de which, you mos’ always ginerally 
fetches somethin’ down when she goes off. Dere’s 
dem dat goes off half-cocked, an’ dem dat fires off 
blank cartridges, an’ when de noise an’ de smoke 
clears away, t’ings is jes whar dey wuz befo’. I 
ain’t none of dese here doubtful Thomases whut de 
preacher is always talkin’ ’bout, yit I takes notice 
dat my prar fer daily bread am a good deal shorer 
to be answered when I agitates myself towards de 
proximity of somebody’s wood pile, dan hit is when 
I flops down on my hunkers, an’ say der Lawd will 
pervide, an’ specks fried chicken to drap into my 
mouth. An’ dat’s all right. Hit ain’t no lack of 
faith. I lay der Lawd could pervide ef he wanted 
to, but he’s in better business dan pervidin’ fer a 
able-bodied man dat ought to be scratchin’ roun’ 
an’ pickin’ up a livin’ for hisself. Me, I ain’t never 
pestered de good Marster much a beggin’ fer dis an’ 
fer dat ; but when I did—it wuz about de ole woman. 
She’d been kind of peeked all de winter, an’ at last 
she tuck to her baid, an’ I tell you things looked 
mighty lonesome roun’ dat ole cabin. When I come 
home of a evening dey warn’t no smell of nothing 
good frying on de back of de stove fer supper—de 
ole woman she’s got a mighty light hand as a cook 
—an’ dey warn’t nobody singin’ over dey wuk, an’ 
hit look lak de sun done quit shinin’, an’ dey warn’t 
anything in de wide worl’ dat wuz wuth laughin’ 
over. De days went by, an’ de ole woman lay in der 
baid, gittin’ thinner an’ thinner, until her hand got 
so ’twarn’t nuthin’ more dan a little black shadder 
on der coverlet. Den one day, after he’d done been 
in her room, de doctor come back in de shed room, 
an’ I seed by de look in his face whut he got to tell 
me, an’ I got up on my feet, staggering lak a 
drunken man, an’ put my arm up in front of my face 
lak I wuz goin’ to stop de blow. ‘For’ de love of 
Gord, don’t, doctor,’ I says, an’ he lays his hand on 
my shoulder an’ says, ‘I have done what I could, old 
man ; it comes sooner or later to us all. There’s just 
one thing more to try, and if that fails, it is the end.’ 
I fell back in my cheer, an’ I sot dere, thinking 
bout de old woman—thirty years we'd been toged- 
der, an’ den I reached down her apron from de wall, 
an’ I burried my face in hit, an’ cried lak a child. 
An’ den somehow it come to me to pray—maybe 
de apron did it, ’case you always thinks “bout a 
woman an’ prayer togedder—an’ I fell down on my 
knees. I ain’t book-larned, marster, an’ I didn’t 
have no words lak scollards use, but all de pray’rs 
an’ all de love of forty years went into dat. ‘Des 





one ole nigger angel—an’ she ain’t pretty, nor peart, 
nor nowise comely—can’t make no differ’nce to 





you, Lawd,’ I says, ‘but she makes all de worl’ to 


me. Des give her back to me, an’ let me keep her 
a little while longer, an’ I won’t bodder you no mo’ 
wid my beeseechin’.’ De preacher says dat warn’t 
no way to pray, dat it warn’t accordin’ to de rules 
laid down in de good book, but, homsomever hit 
wuz, hit worked, an’ de good Lawd listened, an’ 
when I went into de room agin de ole woman wuz 
sleepin’, an’ she got’ well. De doctor, he says dat hit 
wuz de medicine, but I knows better’an dat; hit wuz 
de answer to prar.” 
The: Boy From SROCOKYGO. ..cccccscccscccscscvecvccccsesoocees Brooklyn E agle 

“If it wasn’t for the boy from Sheecaygo,” the 
woman wrote back home from Paris, “I couldn’t 
live here, and that’s all there is to it. I’d be com-_ 
ing home if I had to walk. You should see him. 
You should hear him talk. To tell the truth I had 
been in England so long I had half forgotten how 
cute an American boy can be—they are a bit thick, 
those English. They can’t help it, being built that 
way; but, really, some of them are so thick it’s dis- 
tressing—so the boy from Sheecaygo burst raptur- 
ously upon me, a joyful surprise. He awaited me 
at the pension. He had come across on a French 
steamer, where he had nearly killed himself being 
game and eating snails, he said, the week before. I 
hailed him with enthusiasm. He didn’t’ know 
enough French to come in out of the rain; but his 
American slang fell on my attentive ears like music. 

“ ‘Now, look here,’ he said, taking me aside that 
first evening, ‘don’t you think, between us two, you 
and me, that these French people are too blamed 
polite to live? Don’t you think they run the thing 
in the ground with their “bon jours” and their “bon 
soirs” and “mercies” and “s’il vous plaits”? Speak 
out like a man—lI mean, like a woman—and say 
the thing gives you the pip. Don’t be afraid to 
speak. It does me. Did you see that Frenchman 
with the long black mustache who sits next me at 
table? What do you suppose he did the first day 
I came to that breakfast they have here at half-past 
one o’clock in the afternoon? He leaned affec- 
tionately toward me—I thought he was about to 
give me a cigarette, I wanted a cigarette—but now 
guess what he asked me?’ 

“*T’m afraid to,’ said I. 

“*Oh, it wasn’t anything you couldn't have heard. 
He just wanted to know whether I had slept well 
the night before or not. “Avez vous bien dormez?” 
was what he said, or some such truck in that rag- 
time French of his. “Avez vous bien dormez?” 
What do you think of that? and the worst of it is 
he keeps it up. Every blessed morning of my life 
since, here he comes wanting to know whether I 
have been “dormied” or not. 

““Now, imagine an American asking another 
man if he has slept well through the night, and 
heaving long, deep sighs and grieving—yes, griev- 
ing, if he happens to say he hasn’t—taking it to 
heart, don’t you know! You should have seen me 
trying it on that black mustache one day. I gave 
him a song and dance that would have made your 
head swim about lying awake the livelong night 




















and only falling into a doze at five o’clock in the 
morning. I did it to see how it would work. I 
wish you could have seen him. He turned pale. 
Actually he turned pale. And the receipts he gave 
me for sleeping well! They would have filled a 
book. Fancy an American caring a rap whether 
you sleep well or lie wide awake till doomsday. 
Does he look sad at you of a morning and ask how 
you have “bien dormied”? Not much. He slaps 
you on the back with a touch like a blacksmith’s 
and yells, “Hello, Bill! How’s your nibs?” 

“*Tisten a minute while I give you a pretty fair 
sample of this overdone French politeness. You 
see, I’ve been shaking that “dejeuner,” or whatever 
they call it—it’s no good, anyway, all plates in dif- 
ferent patterns and sips of wine—and taking my 
lunch to the office. I wish you could see that 
lunch once. It would bring tears to your eyes. 

“*Well, I sat on a high stool without any back 
down there at the office, munching a tough piece of 
Swiss cheese, all holes, and trying to chew the end 
off a hunk of French bread a yard long and think- 
ing of mother. Things like that will make you think 
of mother when you are so blamed far away, don’t 
you know. You ‘can’t help it, somehow. Pretty 
soon, when I got to comparing that old bread with 
the little thin slices she used to fix for me in Chi- 
cago, with ham in between and a taste of mustard 
and bits of white chicken with the bones taken out, 
it choked me. That’s what it did, it choked me.’ 

“He’s nothing but a child, this boy from Shee- 
caygo. I don’t know what they can mean, letting 
him come so far from home alone. 

“ *Ves, I know you think I’m a kid,’ he said, “but 
I’m not. If you knew half the things I know, your 
hair would stand straight up. But, see here, when 
you are so blamed far away you just can’t finish a 
lunch like that without choking. You can’t. I 
wrapped it up in the same old piece of brown paper 
and chucked it under the desk. Then I went across 
the street and stood awhile looking at a big choco- 
late cake in the window with the price stuck on it. 
The price stuck on it was just about the size of my 
month’s salary—just about. 

“*T went on back again and worked all afternoon, 
empty as a gourd. When I got ready to go home 
I wondered what I was to do with the lunch. I 
didn’t want to lug it back with me. They might find 
it and be insulted their at the “pension” because I 
hadn’t eaten it. I was afraid of getting the ill-will 
of the servants. Once you do that you’re gone. 
You might just as well leave at once. Your life is 
not worth much afterward. I thought a long time 
and then concluded to leave the stuff in my desk. 
I did. The office is full of Frenchmen with an Eng- 
lishman or two sprinkled about. These French- 
men are cut off the same pattern as that black mus- 
tache at the foot of the table. Every morning they 
take me off separately and ask me if I have “bien 
dormied” the night before. I tell them all different 


tales about it. Some I tell that I’ve slept like a top ° 


and others that I haven’t slept at all. I get sick and 
tired of this sleeping business. I can tell you that. 
Well, as I was going to say, one of them sat next 
to me. He was the politest of all. He was so polite 
it was all I could do to keep from knocking him 
down. . . . I begged the manager to change 
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my seat, but he wouldn’t. He was a Frenchman 
himself. He said he put me there because I was an 
American and needed a few lessons in politeness. 
What do you think of that? I wish I had had him 
in a Texas town I know for half an hour or so. They 
lynch a man there for saying “Thank you.” I had 
a friend who walked down the main street of that 
town in a silk hat. He lived five minutes. 

“*“But as I was going to say, of course this fellow 
who sat next to me spied the lunch. I had hardly 
gotten outside the door when here he came flying 
after me with it. “You’ve forgotten something,” 
he said, smiling all over his face, tickled to death 
with himself for being so infernally polite. I 
thanked him. He went back. I tucked the thing 
under my arm and walked off down the street. In 
a quiet corner where I thought nobody was looking 
I dropped it. I thought I had lost it for good this 
time ; but I trudged on pretty fast, to be sure. 

“Tt seems I had congratulated myself too soon. 


I heard screeches behind me and turning saw three 


crazy Frenchmen making flying leaps after me. One 
of them lugged the hunk of bread and the stale old 
cheese. I couldn’t understand a word they said, but 
from their broad grins and their rolling eyes and 
the flow of words issuing from their gaping coun- 
tenances in jerks I managed to make out that they 
were experiencing the happiest moment in their 
lives in being able to return the package. 

“*What could I do but go through a magnificent 
pantomime, expressing my most profound and ever- 
lasting gratitude and walk off again with the 
plagued thing under my arm. 

“*T passed a sort of park. Now here, thought I, 
is the place to lose it. I glanced cautiously around. 
On one side was a café with two rows of little round 
tables. There were plenty of men at these tables, 
but they were hanging over glasses of absinthe. I 
had little fear of their noticing. On another side 
was a blank wall, barracks or something. I was 
safe. Looking about once more to be certain, I 
dropped the lunch. You would have thought it was 
a baby wrapped up in that brown paper from the 
careful way in which I dropped it. 

“*You wouldn’t believe it, but there was some- 
body watching. There is always somebody watch- 
ing. I hadn’t counted on a draper’s shop a little 
way up another street, and the woman standing in 
the door with alittle white cap perched on the top 
of her head. I wasn’t running, but I was sort of 
running, too, when that woman came racing after 
me, red in the face and all out of breath, the strings 
to her white cap standing straight out behind with 
the wind they caught, she ran so fast. She stopped 
all out of breath and grinned and smiled and 
smirked until I was afraid her face would get set 
that way for the winter, while she poured out a 
string of words all run together about how charmed 
she was to be able to return to him the parcel of 
monsieur. You would have thought from all that 
palavering that it was a diamond necklace she was 
returning to monsieur, and there she stood poking 
that measly old bread and cheese at me again. 

““Maybe you think it didn’t make monsieur 
weary. He was so weary he had half a notion to eat 
the stuff then and there to get rid of it. If the bread 
hadn’t been a yard long he would have.’ 
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“*And did you finally lose it?’ I asked. 

“*Of course not. I got afraid. Everything was 
against me. Everybody was against me. I rammed 
it into my pocket and ‘brought it along home. At 
the door to the court I had half a notion to drop it 
again; but the “concierge” fixed me with his eagle 
eye and [concluded I wouldn’t. It is in my room 
now. Any time you get hungry through the day 
you'll find it there crammed down somewhere be- 
hind my trunk.’ ” r 





as casccscevecesned DOr GOV ARGE 60. i66ccecceetcoccees London Star 


The firing had been going on for some time, and 
the Mauser bullets were spattering merrily among 
the little British force which, taking advantage of 
the uneven nature of the ground, was scattered 
about behind rocks and hummocks of turf, waiting 
the word to advance. Immediately in front the hill 
rose steep and comparatively bare, while at the top 
gray shifting splashes, from the midst of which 
came incessant spiteful spits of rifle flame, showed 
where the enemy was at work. On a flattened part 
of the crest of the hill a battery of four guns had 
come into action, and it was the capture of these 
pieces that the men in the valley were to attempt. 

The regiment had been in position for nearly half 
an hour and the men were becoming impatient. It 
is not pleasant to sit, or lie still, and be shot at, and 
the cover was woefully insufficient, as several out- 
stretched, rigid forms indicated. The privates, 
huddled in twos or threes behind the scanty shelter, 


cursed the clearness of the light which made them ' 


such excellent targets, while the officers, disdain- 
ing concealment, walked up and down behind the 
files—a courageous but decidedly injudicious pro- 
cedure. 

“Why the blazes don’t they send us up, instead 
of keeping us stuck here like a lot of cock-shies?” 
growled a lanky private to his companion, a smaller 
man, with a decided Cockney cast of countenance 

“W’ytin’ till our batt’ry shuts them guns up,” re- 
plied the other, motioning to the rising ground be- 
hind where they lay, from which the British artil- 
lery was thundering. 

The lanky one, whose name was Dawlish, 
grunted and leaned forward to peer round the 
boulder which sheltered them at the enemy. Sim- 
mons, his companion, pulled him back roughly. 

“Keep yer ’ead in, ye bloomin’ fool,” he said, 
“less yer want to be like ’im,” and he jerked his 
hand savagely in the direction of a khaki-clad form 
not ten yards away, lying face downward, with 
hands extended, full of rubble clutched in the last 
agony. “Bleed’n swines!” muttered the Cockney, 
in conclusion, as he looked at it. 

Dawlish, thus reprimanded, crouched closer to 
the barrier with a slight shudder. He was a coun- 
tryman, better educated than his friend, and rather 
too fond of meditation to make an ideal soldier. He 
was thinking now. 

“Tt’s a terrible quick death,” he said. 

“Thank Gawd,” added Simmons. 

Dawlish looked at him. 

“Yus,” continued the other. “When I go I want 
ter go quick, bloomin’ express, an’ no messin’ 
abaht. I ’ada pal once as was ’ung for murder. ‘Is 
missus it was, an’ a rotten bad lot, too; an’ I went 
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‘ter see ’im awfter ’e was sentenced. ‘Bill,’ ’e ses, ‘[ 
don’t mind swingin’ so much, cos I done the job an’ 
p’raps deserve it, but it’s the w’ytin’ fer it as I carn’t 
stand. The knowin’ the minit almost that I’ve got 
ter die, an’ w’ytin’ fer that minit; it’s fair cruel.’ 
That’s what ’e sed ter me, an’ I feel abaht the syme 
meself.” 

“Death is an awful thing, however it comes.” 

“It’s only goin’ ter sleep an’ not wakin’ up again 
—that’s all,” retorted Simmons, “an’ as fer bullets 
—ever been ‘outed’ in a scrap?” 

“No,” replied Dawlish. 

“Well, I’ave. You git a smack on the ‘point,’ an’ 
ye don’t know nothin’ for a time. I reckon a mortal 
bullet wound’s much the syme, ’cept that ye don’t 


‘come rahnd at all awfter it.” 


“You seem to look at it pretty coolly,” Dawlish 
said. “Don’t you value your life at all?” 

“Wot th’ ’ell’s the good o’ valuin’ a thing I may 
lose nex’ minit?” was the disgusted rejoinder. “An’ 
w’y should I? My life.ain’t bin much of a picnic 
up ter nah. W’y the on’y time I ever ’ad reg’lar 
meals an’ bed—till I joined the awmy—was when I 
got fourteen days for—somethin’. Barrin’ that there 
weren’t no beer nor bacca, that was a bloomin’ 
‘oliday fer me.” 

“Ain’t there nobody at home who'd be glad to see 
you back?” asked Dawlish, with his mind on a 
little cottage in Worcestershire, and an old couple 
who would rush to welcome his return. 

“Not a damn soul; I py’d all me debts ’fore I 
come away,” returned Simmons, jocularly. “ ’Arf 
a mo’,,” he added, “the landlord of the Three 
Bottles in Shoreditch might be glad; he’ll lose a 
good customer in me.” 

The conversation lulled. Dawlish was thinking 
of his companion’s past life, and watched him coerce 
a tiny ant into the performance of various acrobatic 
feats on a blade of grass. The hail of bullets did 
not decrease, but two of the guns in the opposing» 
battery were already silenced. Every now and then 
a bullet chipped a flake from their rampart, and the 
necessity of remaining almost perfectly still added 
cramp to the other discomforts. 

“The officers have got the best of it, after all,” 
Dawlish said. “They can stretch their legs.” 

Even as he spoke, a lieutenant who had been im- 
patiently pacing up and down just behind their 
position gave a little gasp of astonishment and fell. 

“Yus,” said Private Simmons, in grim comment 
on his friend’s remark. Then he abandoned the 
ant, and began to curse softly and systematically, 
choosing his words and emphasizing them in the 
manner of an artist. 

Dawlish sat still and silent. He was beginning 
to realize what the other had meant by the waiting 
for death. It seemed to him that to go up the slope 
before them, in the teeth of the fire which was 
sweeping it, meant certain destruction for the regi- 
ment. He began to feel like a condemned man, 
with the word to advance as his death warrant. 
Simmons was still muttering to himself. 

“They’ve stopped ’im,” Dawlish heard him say, 
“but they won’t stop me. I’m ’a goin’ up that ’ill, 
an I'll sit acrost one o’ them bloomin’ guns if I slip 
int’ ’ell the nex’ minit,” and he gritted his teeth. 
Suddenly a cheer from their own battery told the 

















weary men that the moment had come. The word 
was given, and struggling into some sort of forma- 
tion they dashed forward. The hill proved not so 
steep as it had looked, but the ground was rough 
and broken, and the bullets flew thicker and thicker. 
Men dropped unnoticed. The others continued the 
ascent. The regiment had but one idea. For an 
hour it had played the maddening role of a help- 
less target while waiting to go up the hill. Now 
the time had come, and the hill was there—to be 
climbed. If every man but one had fallen, that one 
would still have gone on. At such moments a man 
becomes a mere machine. 

With only a few more yards to go, Simmons 
stumbled forward and cursed as he fell. He was 
up again in a moment, however, with Dawlish— 
surprised to find himself still alive—close beside 
him. A third of the regiment lay on the hillside, 
but the top was gained, and the Boers were already 
in retreat, leaving their guns. Private Simmons 
raised his rifle and fired carefully at the retreating 
foe. Then he flung the weapon down and staggered 
to the nearest gun. 

“Give us a lift up, matey,” he said, and Dawlish 
raised him so that he straddled the piece, and held 
him there. 

“Dawlish,” he whispered, “it was a red-bearded 
chap. He’s dahn there somewheres, ’cos I ’it ’im. 
Kill the !’ He fell forward, and Dawlish 
heard a hoarse whisper, “I’ve done it, but—I’m— 
slippin’ 

Private Dawlish laid the body gently on the 
ground, and went to look for the red-bearded man. 











The Tragedy of @ DUN,...cccscccesececeseccesrenseces Cleveland Plain Dealer 


He had long been annoyed by this particular bill 
collector. There was something about the dogged 
patience of the man that irritated him. His voice 
was soft, his manner smooth, and yet the soul of 
the debtor rose against him. He couldn’t be 
shaken off. Nothing save a full payment of the ac- 
count would satisfy him. And that sort of heroic 
treatment was contrary to the debtor’s principles. 

Once when he asked, “When shall I call again?” 
the debtor had rudely answered, “Never!” 

“Thank you,” said the patient collector, “I will 
make a note of it.” He did so with much gravity, 
and then added, “It is no trouble, I assure you—I 
will call again to-morrow.” 

And the debtor ground his teeth in impotent rage. 

One day the debtor was quite alone when the col- 
lector called for the ninth time that week—and it 
was only Wednesday. A flame of fury leaped in 
the debtor’s breast. 

“T will leave the statement,” said the collector, in 
his soft even tones. It was the seventh statement he 
had left since the preceding Saturday. 

Then the debtor sprang upon him and shut off his 
wind. He left him sprawling on a chair, and turn- 
ing on all the gas jets in the room, hurriedly left. 

They found the collector a few hours later, and 
the coroner’s verdict was death from asphyxiation. 
Nobody showed any suspicion. It was merely re- 
garded as a queer accident. 

The debtor went back to his work and his con- 
science never bothered him. Even when he came to 
die he made no confession. 
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~But as he went up the narrow path he felt in his 
ghostly bosom that an explanation of the affair 
would probably be demanded at the great white 
gate. He was right. 

“T find,” said St. Peter, with a glance at a bunch 
of memorandums that fluttered in his hand, “that 
you once took a human life.” : 

“It was only a bill collector.” 

“Yes; and he had goaded you past endurance.” 

“Yes, yes, he had!” 

“You felt that you were justified in removing 
him ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“All the circumstances appear to indicate that 
your provocation was great. The bill collector him- 
self admitted as much.” 

“Then I can go in?” 

“Yes. But wait. There is a trifling detail to 
settle first. When the late collector passed in he 
handed me this little account to collect. ‘Will it be 
convenient for you to settle it to-day, or shall I 
leave a statement with you?” 

With a hoarse groan the unfortunate debtor top- 
pled over the low coping, and a moment later a 
fiery splash far below showed that he had made a 
hole in the brimstone lake. 





Goonnda fir Dalag ~ GN” yoacisicccussvaastiesesease. sates The Century 

“Mawning, marster,” was the greeting which I 
received one day, recently, upon entering my law , 
office. It came from an aged couple—a negress 
whose weight could be estimated anywhere from 
225 to 250 pounds, and a little, grinning, coal-black 
fellow with chin-whiskers and a “top musstash,” 
and with brass rings in his ears, who could not have 
weighed more than a hundred and ten pounds, and 
who seemed meek and subdued. 

“Well, aunty, what can I do for you?” I asked. 

“De truf is, marster,” was the reply, “me and my 
ole man wants ter git revorsted, and we done come 
ter you ter ax whut it gwine cos’ we all. We done 
gin each udder commission ter git maared ag’in, 
but a w’ite man done tole us dat onless we gits 
reg’lar revorsted, dat de big jedge’ll sont we-all ter 
de coal mines.” 

“What are your grounds for divorce?” I asked, 
after having explained what was necessary to allege 
and prove. “Has the old man ever been cruel to 
you? Has he ever beaten you?” 

“Who beat me? Dat little dried-up, good-fur- 
nuttin’ brack nigger beat me? Huh! Why, man, 
sir, can’t no nigger beat me! I’se de bestest man 
what libs in dis here county. I was de lead hoe han’ 
in ole Marse John’s time, en c’u’dn’t none o’ dem 
niggers hol’ a torchlight ter me. No, sir-ree! I — 
beats dat nigger reg’lar; and ef he doan’ min’ me 
w’en I hollers at ’im, I jes takes a plow-line and 
lights on ter ’im, like a sparer-hawk on ter a’ ole 
fiel’-sparrer. No, sir; dat’s what I wants ter git 
revorsted for—ter git a man; dat’s what I wants, I 
does—a man what kin beat me. But, marster, I’m 
afeard I can’t find none o’ dem kin’ nowhars.” 

As this was the sole cause of complaint, I advised 
the old woman to give “dat little dried-up good- 
fur-nuttin’ brack nigger” another trial, and sug- 
gested that he might do oer with a little en- 
couragement. 
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IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Yo’ Mommy’s Daid”’......+.... aS eee New York Home Journal 

Yo’ mommy’s daid, po’ chile! 
Oh, what we gwine ter do? 

Dey’s nothin’ seems worth while— 
’Pears lak it cairn’t be true. 

De Lord des snatch her back, 
Ter set agin de throne— 

Den all de worl’ go black, 
An’ yo’ en’ me’s alone. 

Who'll nus and ten’ you now? 
Oh, honey, I’s afraid! 

’Taint right, ’taint right nohow! 
Po’ chile, yo’ mommy’s daid! 


Cairn’t mek me think ’at she 
’S pure satisfied up dar! 
’Pears lak she’d rurther be 
Weth yo’ an’ me down heah! 
’Caze God he takes her ’way 
Des when she love yo’ bes’, 
Des when yo’ useter lay 
Yo’ cheek upon her breas’— 
An’ all cute things like dat; 
An’ peek behin’ de do’; 
An’ go lil “pitter-pat”’ 
Aroun’ de kitchen flo’ 
ok sg * * * 
Po’ chile, sleep on—sleep on; 
God done it for de bes’; 
He seen de work she done, 
An’ took her home ter rest. 
An’ he knows bes’, dey say; 
So sleep, ma lamb, an’ smile; 
But, oh, de weary day! 
Yo’ mommy’s daid, po’ chile! 


ThetFrenchman’s Version.......cccccccccccccees eocscessccsees Town Topics 
Le Monsieur Adam vake from hees nap une fine day, 
In ze beautiful gardaine and see 
Une belle damoiselle fast asleep, and he say, 
“Voila, la chance! here ees something zat may 
Be mooch interesting to me.” 


Ven he open hees eye to admire ze view, 

Viz her fan madame covaire her face; 
Zen monsieur to madame say: “Bon jour; voulez vous, 
Go for une promenade?” And zey valk out, ze two, 

In zat very mooch beautiful place. 


Vhere Monsieur le Serpent he sit in ze tree, 
Zey come, and ze madame she cry— 
“Oh, Monsieur le Serpent, voulez vous not have ze 
Bonté for to peek some fine apple for me?” 
“Certainment!” ze Serpent reply. 


“Hold, hold, mon ami!” zen Monsieur Adam speak, 
“Vat madness ees zis? Don’t you know 

It ees wrong to eat from ze tree vich you seek?” 

But ze snake in ze branches ees pretty and sleek, 
And he smile on ze madame below. 


“Oh, Monsieur Adam! vat you say is not true, 
For do you not know,” say ze snake, 

“Dere ees notting vatevaire prohibited to 

Ze ladies? Madame, let me offaire to you 
Ze fruit.” And ze madame she take. 


Une courtesy she make; zen ze serpent he fill 
Her apron viz apples and say, 

“Monsieur Adam; eat of zis fruit, zin you vill 

Be vise like un god; know ze good and ze ill; 

Ze tings of ze night and ze day. 





“But as for ze lady she nevaire could be—” 
Here ze snake make hees grandest salaam— 

“More lak une vise, beautjful goddess,” say he 

(And smiling and bowing his sweetest), ‘“‘zan she 


Ees now!” And zat fineesh madame. 
Cy Nye, Prevaricator........... Holman F, Day........ «++ Lewiston Journal 
Cy 
Nye 


Thunder, how he'll lie! 
Never has to stop and think—never has to try, 
Says he had a settin’ hen that acted clean possessed, 
Says a kag o’ powder couldn’t shake her off her nest. 
Didn’t mind a flannel rag tied around her tail. 
Ev’ry now and then he’d take ’er, souse ’er in a pail; 
Never had the least effect—feathers even friz; 
Then she set and pecked the ice, but ’tended right to biz. 
’Peared to care for nothin’ else ’cept to set and set; 
Didn’t seem to care a tunket what she drunk or et. 
Cy he said ‘he got so mad he thought he’d use ’er ha’ash, 
So he went to féedin’ on ’er hemlock sawdust mash. 
Hen she gobbled down the stuff, reg’lar as could be, 
“Reely seemed to fat ’er up,” Cy says he to me; 
“Shows the power of the mind when it gets a clutch; 
Hen imagined it was bran—helped ’er just as much.” 
Then she hid her nest away—laid a dozen eggs; 
*Leven chickens that she hatched all had wooden legs, 
T’other egg it wouldn’t hatch—solid junk o’ wood, 
Hen’s a-wrastlin’ with it yet—thinks the thing is good. 
Thunder, how he’ll lie! 
But he’s dry 
—That Cy. 


Cy 
Nye 
Tells another lie: 
Claims to be the strongest man around here; this is why: 
Says he bought a side o’ beef up to Johnson’s store, 
Tucked it underneath his arm—didn’t mind it more 
Than a pound o’ pickled tripe; sauntered down the road, 
Got to ponderin’ Bible texts—clean forgot his load. 
All to once he chanced to think he meant to get some 
meat, 
Hustled back to Johnson’s store t’other end the street, 
Bought another side o’ beef. The boys commenced to 
laugh. 
—Vummed he hadn’t sensed till then he lugged the other 
half. 
Can’t deny 
’T he can lie. 
—That Cy. 


I ls seins nc ctdswecctnadcensscqanteosseed Atlanta Constitution 


Hope is allus in yo’ sight— 
Joy is sho’ ter find you; 

Worl’ is come to be so bright 
Sunshine almos’ blind you! 


Oh, believers, 
Sorrer say good-night; 

Ef you only lif’ yo’ eye . 
You’ll see de mawnin’ light. 


Seed a-springin’ fum de ground, 
Heavy harves’ givin’; 
Happiness a-loafin’ roun’ 
Axin’ whar you livin’! 


Oh, believers, 
Sorrer say good-night; 
Ef yo’ only lif’? yo eye 
You'll see de mawnin’ bright! 
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A Bunch,of Roses........6.- 6050+ John B. Tabb,...ccsceeeeveee Child Verse* 


The rosy mouth and rosy toe 
Of little baby brother, 
Until about a month ago 
Had never met each other; 
But nowadays the neighbors sweet, 
In every sort of weather, 
Half-way with rosy fingers meet 
To kiss and play together. 


His New Brother... cccceccerccccccccccccsccsecscsvessces’s London Daily Mail 


Yes, I’ve got a little brother, 
Never asked for him from mother, 
But he’s here; 
But I ’spose they went and bought him, 
For last week the doctor brought him; 
Ain’t it queer? 


When I heard the news from Molly, 

Why, I thought at first ’twas jolly; 
’Cause you see 

I just ’magined I could get him, 

And our dear mamma would let him 
Play with me. 


But when once I had looked at him, 

I cried out: “Oh, dear! Is that him? 
Just that mite?” 

They said, “Yes, you may kiss him!” 

Well, I’m sure I’d never miss him. 
He’s a fright! 


He’s so small, it’s just amazing, 

And you'd think that he was blazing, 
He’s so red; 

And his nose is like a berry, 

And he’s bald as Uncle Jerry 
On his head. 


He’s no kind of good whatever, 
And he cries as if he’d never, 
Never stop; 
Won’t sit up—you can’t arrange him, 
Oh, why doesn’t father change him 
At the shop? 


Now, we’ve got to dress and feed him, 
And we really didn’t need him, 
Little frog! 
And I cannot think why father 
Should have bought him when I’d rather 
Have a dog! 


Little Child Heart, Sleep....... Ethel Maude Colson...... Christian Advocate 


Dear little child heart, sleep and rest 
Here on my tender mother breast. 


Outside of our windows the night winds wail, 
And the sea birds whirl in the wintry gale; 


But here, in my bosom, is peaceful calm, 
And love shall shelter thee safe from harm; 


In gladness for thee shall the morrow dawn 
And the day be joyous, so slumber on. 


Morning is coming—now sleep is best; 
Dear little child heart, sleep and rest. 


Dear little child heart, sleep and rest 
There on the kind earth’s mother breast. 


*Small, Maynard & Co. 


Put-Off Town.........0. Thornwell Haynes 


Good Advice 


Dorothy’s Mustn'ts....... Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Outside of thy haven the blast is cold, 
And black night is abroad on the icy wold; 


But there, in thy shelter, ’tis safe and warm, ; 
And love shall shield thee from wind and storm. 


No more for thee shall earth’s morrow dawn, 
And the day be joyous, but still—sleep on. 


Morning is coming—and God knows best— 
Dear little child heart, sleep and rest. 


Did you ever go to Put-Off Town, 

Where the houses are old and tumble-down, 
And everything tarries, and everything drags, 
With its dirty streets and people in rags? 


On the street of Slow lives Old Man Wait, 
And his two little boys, named Linger and Late; 
With unclean hands and tousled hair, 

And a naughty little sister, named Don’t Care. 


Grandmother Grow] lives in this town, 


With hertwolittle daughters, called Fret and Frown; 


And Old Man Lazy lives all alone 
Around the corner on Street Postpone. 


Did you ever go to Put-Off Town 

To play with the little girls Fret and Frown, 
Or, go to the home of Old Man Wait, 

And whistle for his boys to come to the gate 


To play all day in Tarry Street, 
Leaving your errands for other feet? 
To stop, or shirk, or linger, or frown, 
Is the nearest way to this old town. 


Thus spake the mother fish: 

“My children dear, take care 

Lest, when you’re playing in the waves, 
You tumble in the air. 


“For, if you wish to live 
As many years as I, 

You must be very careful 
To keep out of the dry.” 


I’m sick of “mustn’ts,” said Dorothy D., 
Sick of “‘mustn’ts” as I can be. 


From early morn till the close of day 

I hear a “mustn’t” and never a “may.” 

It’s “You mustn’t lie there like a sleepy head,” 
And “You mustn’t sit up when it’s time for bed”; 
“You mustn’t cry when I comb your curls,” 
“You mustn’t play with those noisy girls”; 
“You mustn’t be silent when spoken to,” 

“You mustn’t chatter as parrots do”; 

“You mustn’t be pert and you mustn’t be proud”; 
“You mustn’t giggle or laugh aloud”; 

“You mustn’t rumple your nice clean dress”; 
“You mustn’t nod in place of a yes.” 


So all day long the mustn’ts go, 

Till I dream at night of an endless row 
Of goblin “mustn’ts” with great big eyes 
That stare at me in shocked surprise. 


Oh! I hope I shall live to see the day 

When some one will say to me, “Dear, you may”; 
For I’m sick of “mustn’ts,” said Dorothy D.; 
Sick of “mustn’ts” as I can be. 


penaaeuenne Little Men and Women 


pen 900seeksnnebesssesdeemabedewsseseices Harper's Round Table 


evens Rochester Post-Express 








LEGENDS OF SWITZERLAND 








[The following selections are from Legends of Switzer- 
land, by H. A. Guerber; a book of especial interest to 
lovers of the Alps. N. Y.: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.] 

The ascension of the Fletschhorn, near the Sim- 
plon, was probably first accomplished in 1856, but 
tradition claims that this feat was performed long 


before this date by a dauntless Swiss. He resolved 
to be the first to reach the top of the mountain, and 
with that object in view started to scale it early one 
fine morning. As he did not know which road to 
follow, he scrambled up and down the rocks, 
through snow and over ice, and thus was quite ex- 
hausted long before he came near the top, where 
jagged rocks and steep walls of ice offer. only a 
most precarious foothold. The mountaineer, who 
was an expert climber, knew it would be folly to 
venture any farther that day, so he sat down to rest 
a moment before he began the descent. While sit- 
ting there on the mountain side, trying to recover 
his breath, he suddenly heard a ghostly voice far 
above him, bidding him bring a cat, dog and cock 
as propitiatory sacrifices to the Spirit of the Moun- 
tain next time he attempted the ascent. Refreshed 
by a few days’ rest and by strengthening food, the 
mountaineer soon set out again, taking with him 
the three animals the Mountain Spirit had asked for. 
At the first dangerous spot the dog lost his foot- 
hold and fell down a precipice. Farther on even 
the cat’s sharp claws failed to preserve it from slip- 
ping down into the blue-green depths of a crevasse, 
and after some more rough climbing the cold grew 
so intense that the poor cock was frozen stiff! The 
brave mountaineer now passed on alone, although 
it was snowing hard and the wind ‘blew sharp ice 
splinters into his face which almost blinded him. 
Presently the storm began to rage with such fury 
that the man had to relinquish his purpose, al- 
though he had now reached a much higher point 
than the first time. On arriving home, friends and 
neighbors crowded around him, to hear a minute 
account of his adventures; but they all deemed him 
more than foolhardy when he declared that, in spite 
of all the perils encountered, he meant to try again 
on the next favorable day. True to his resolve, how- 
ever, the man started out again with cat, dog and 
cock, which poor animals met with the same fate as 
their predecessors. As for the Swiss himself, he 
climbed higher and higher, until he came so near 
the summit that a last determined effort would have 
enabled him to reach it. But the great exertions he 
had made, and the rarefied atmosphere, brought on 
a severe headache which made him feel very weak 
and dizzy. Nevertheless, he bravely went on until 
the pain in his head grew so intolerable that it 
seemed as if his skull would burst. He therefore 
relinquished his attempt, and crept slowly home, 
feeling his headache decrease with every downward 
step. But even this last experience could not daunt 
our climber, who set out again a few days later, 
with the same strange trio of animals. This time, 
however, he prudently provided himself with an 
iron hoop, which, fitting closely around his head, 
would prevent its bursting should he again reach a 
great altitude! Thus equipped, he wended his way 


up the Fletschhorn, where cat, dog and rooster soon 
perished, leaving the man to continue his perilous 
climb alone. Although the pain in his head again 
grew worse with every upward step, our moun- 
taineer pressed bravely on, knowing the iron band 

would hold fast, and finally reached the topmost — 
pinnacle of the mountain. His fellow-citizens, 
proud of his feat, bestowed upon him the Fletschalp, 
and honored him as long as he lived as the most 
skilful Alpine climber of that part of the country. 





Patches of so-called red snow are sometimes 
found high up on the Alps. While scientists ascribe 
the peculiar color to a microscopic fungus growth, 
legend accounts for the vivid hue in a very different 
way. In bygone times, before the Alps had been 
pierced by tunnels and even before convenient road- 
ways had been built, rough paths leading over the 
various passes served as means of communication 
between Switzerland and Italy. These were much 
frequented by pack-drivers with their sure-footed 
mules, and among other things thus imported were 
fiery Italian wines. Some of the muleteers who 
had a tendency to drink, or who were none too 
scrupulous to cheat their employers, used to tap the 
barrels and kegs on their way over the mountains, 
replacing the wine they had consumed by water 
from some mountain stream, so that the vessels 
were always full when they reached their destina- 
tion. The pack-drivers on the Furka Pass were, it 
seems, especially addicted to this species of pecula- 
tion, and generally paused at the top of the pass to 
refresh themselves after their long and arduous 
climb. In their eagerness to partake of the 
strength-giving fluid, some of them often tapped 
their barrels so hastily that red wine spurted forth, 
and falling upon the immaculate snow gave it a 
blood-like tinge. In punishment for this crime, or 
for so carelessly guarding their merchandise that 
they did not even notice when barrels leaked, many 
pack-drivers are now said to haunt this pass, con- 
tinually treading the path they once went over. 
They are tormented by a thirst such as is known 
by the damned only, and which all the ice, snow 
and running streams around there cannot quench. 
Their only refreshment now comes from the scat- 
tered drops remaining here and there upon the 
snow, or from small libations which compassionate 
travelers still pour out along the pass, to moisten 
the parched lips and throats of these unhappy 
spirits. 





In many parts of Switzerland, the noisy June 
bugs are known as thunder bugs. The following 
amusing story is told of some simple peasants who 
dwelt in a deep valley near Basel. A long drought 
had made the soil so hard and dry that the people 
feared their harvests would be ruined unless they 
soon had rain. As their prayers and processions 
proved alike unavailing, they longed to try some 
more efficacious means of rain-making. A joker, 
hearing their quandary, now gravely bade them go 
to Basel and buy a little thunder at the drug store 
there, assuring them that if they only let it loose in 















their valley the rain would soon follow. The peas- 
ants, hearing this, immediately sent a deputation to 
the city; entering the largest and most fashionable 
apothecary shop, the rustic spokesman_ confiden- 
tially informed the clerk that he had come to buy 
some thunder. The clerk, -who was not devoid of 


humor, gravely asked a few leading questions, then ' 


went into the rear of the store, saying he would get 
what they wanted. Stepping out into the garden 
unseen, he caught a few June bugs, and packed 
them carefully in a large pill-box. This he wrapped 
up and solemnly delivered to the waiting peasants, 
making such a very small charge that they openly 
regretted not having known sooner that thunder 
could be purchased so cheap in Basel. The men 
now set out on their return journey, and as the 
apothecary had gravely charged them not to open 
the box until they reached their village, they passed 
the little parcel from hand to hand, weighed and 
shook it, and grinned at each other with delight 
when they heard a faint rumbling noise within it. 
Their impatience to see what this thunder might 
look like so engaged their attention that they did 
not notice dark clouds looming up behind them, 
and when they reached the top of the mountain at 
the foot of which laid their village, they determined 
to wait no longer and opened the box. With a loud 
buzz and a bang the June bugs, resenting their im- 
prisonment and violent shaking, now flew, as luck 
would have it, directly over the village, while the 
deputation raced wildly down the mountain side 
with empty pill-box. The people were all on the 
market place ready to receive them, and as soon 
as they appeared clamored to see the thunder they 
had purchased. The men sheepishly confessed what 
they had done, but declared all would yet be right, 
because the thunder bugs had flown straight over 
the village, and the rain would doubtless soon fol- 
low. Fortunately for them, the first black cloud 
just then appeared over the top of the mountain, 
and the people, perceiving it, gave a loud shout of 
joy. In an almost incredibly short space of time 
all were obliged to take refuge in their dwellings, 
for the rain came down in torrents, drenching the 
soil which had been so parched, and thus saving all 
the people from the threatened famine. 





The people of the Engadine valley are very simple 
indeed; so simple that a legend claims they were 
often cheated, and never could decide what it was 
best to do. A traveler, hearing the people of Sils 
complain, mischievously suggested that they ought 
to buy a little wisdom, and when they seriously in- 
quired what it was and where it could be procured, 
he gravely informed them that it was a precious 
herb, purchasable only in Venice. The people, be- 
lieving him implicitly, took up a collection and sent 
an emissary to Italy to buy the rare plant. After a 
long, painful journey this man came home, having 
purchased from a charlatan the only sprout of the 
herb of wisdom still to be had in that city. The 
people all crowded eagerly around their emissary to 
see and admire the wonderful herb, compared it ex- 
haustively with those which grew around them, and 
although they could perceive but little difference, 
planted it carefully on their village green. But 
while they were indulging in a great jollification to 
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celebrate the advent of wisdom among them, an old 
donkey came straying along, and before they could 
prevent it ate up the precious plant! Since then the 
people of Sils have never been able to secure an- 
other specimen, and it is said they still grievously 
mourn their great loss. 





An outpost of the mighty Alps, Mount Pilatus, 
on the boundary of the cantons of Lucerne and 
Unterwald, is one of the most picturesque features 
of that region. It was anciently called Mons Pilea- 
tus, or the Capped Mountain, because every storm 
coming from the north or west gathers around this 
majestic peak, which serves as a natural barometer 
for all the people dwelling within sight of it. Ac- 
cording to a very old and popular rhyme, the 
weather probabilities are that the day will be fair if 
the clouds merely rest upon the mountain top; 
when they extend part way down, it is well to be 
prepared for sudden changes, but should trails of 
mist reach far down Pilatus’ rugged sides it is con- 
sidered an infallible sign of a coming storm: 

If Pilatus wears his cap, serene will be the day; 
If his collar he puts on, you may venture on the way; 
But if his sword he wields, at home you'd better stay. 

With the introduction of Christianity and the 
substitution of the vernacular for the Latin lan- 
guage, the original meaning of “pileatus” was en- 
tirely forgotten. The natives therefore soon began 
to claim that the mountain was named after Pontius 
Pilate, the unscrupulous Governor of Judea who 
sentenced our Saviour to death. Little by little this 
belief gave rise to the picturesque legend connected 
with this locality, which, owing to numerous accre- 
tions, is singularly complete and interesting. In 
the second century after Christ, there already ex- 
isted an apocryphal Epistle of Pilate, containing his 
account of the trial and condemnation of Jesus 
Christ. Warned by his wife, Procla, who had “suf- 
fered many things in a dream because of him,” and 
by sundry miracles enumerated in his epistle, Pilate, 
convinced of the divine origin as well as of the in- 
nocence of the prisoner brought before him, never- 
theless weakly yielded to the threats of a few among 
the Jews, and condemned our Lord to an ignomin- 


ious death. A moral coward, Pilate next sought to. 


escape the natural consequences of his pusillanimous 
compliance by publicly washing his hands, and 
solemnly crying, “I am innocent of the blood of 
this just person; see ye to it.” Pilate’s report and 
various other rumors concerning the death and res- 
urrection of Christ, together with frequent bitter 
complaints of extortion and misgovernment, finally 
reached the ears of Tiberius. Moved by anger and 
curiosity, this emperor immediately summoned the 
accused official to Rome to render a minute account 
of his stewardship. But before Pilate could reach 
the Eternal City Tiberius died, and was succeeded 
by Caligula, who, equally incensed against the faith- 
less governor, loudly boasted that he would make 
very short work of his trial. The Roman courtiers 
were therefore seized with unbounded astonishment 
when they beheld their savage master treat Pontius 
Pilate with every mark of extreme courtesy, and 
heard the mild and gentle tones in which he ad- 
dressed him. But no sooner had Pilate left the 
tribunal than all Caligula’s wrath flamed up anew, 
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and he peremptorily ordered the delinquent gov- 
ernor to be brought in again. When Pilate stood 
before his irate judge, the latter, suddenly and mys- 
teriously soothed, once more overwhelmed him with 
tokens of the highest favor instead of punishing 
him as he wished. The courtiers’ wonder grew 
apace, nor did it diminish when, after Pilate’s sec- 
ond exit, the Emperor breathed forth curses and 
threats even more violent than before. Summoned 
a third time with the same baffling result, Caligula, 
convinced that Pilate must be protected by some 
amulet of great power, bade his courtiers carefully 
search the Judean governor ere they brought him 
into his presence for a fourth and last time. In 
executing these orders the courtiers discovered that 
Pilate wore under his usual garments the “seamless 
robe” of Christ, which he had purchased from the 
soldier to whom it had fallen by lot. Stripped of this 
talisman, Pilate stood before Caligula, who, no 
longer restrained from anger and vituperation by 
the presence of the holy relic, poured out all the 
vials of his wrath upon the prisoner’s head, and sen- 
tenced him to an ignominious death. 

To avoid the jeers of the Roman mob, and the 
disgrace of a public execution, Pilate is said to have 
committed suicide in his prison by stabbing himself 
with his table knife. His corpse—as was then cus- 
tomary in cases of self-murder—was cast into the 
Tiber. But the waters, refusing to suffer such pol- 
lution, rose with unprecedented fury and over- 
flowed their banks, while the thunder rolled, the 
lightning flashed and the earth shook with such vio- 
lence that all hearts were filled with awe. The ter- 
rified Romans therefore hastened to consult their 
oracles, and learning that the dreadful tumult was 
occasioned by Pilate’s corpse, they quickly withdrew 
it from the Tiber, whose fury immediately subsided 
as if by magic. To dispose of the body—which 
could not be buried in the usual way—it was now 
cast into the Mediterranean Sea; but there, too, its 
presence caused such dire commotion that to ward 
off further misfortunes it was again removed. Find- 
ing earth and water equally loath to harbor such an 
abhorred tenant, the Romans, remembering they 
owed a grudge to the inhabitants of Vienne, in Gaul, 
carefully placed Pilate’s corpse upon a barge, and 
sent it up the Rhone. Arrived at Vienne, the Ro- 
man envoys obediently cast the body into the 
deepest spot in the river. But its presence there 
caused such damages that the frightened inhabitants 
hastened to forward it on to Lausanne. The same 
unpleasant phenomena recurring there also, Pilate’s 
remains were finally sent out into the wilderness, 
far from the haunts of men. After carrying them 
for many days up hill and down dale, the bearers 
finally reached an almost inaccessible mountain. 
Convinced that this point was sufficiently remote 
from civilization to satisfy all reasonable require- 
ments, they cast their uncanny burden into a small 
lake at the foot of a barren peak, and hastened away 
as quickly as they could. Still, it was only with 
the utmost difficulty that they managed to reach 
home, for no sooner had Pilate’s body touched the 
waters of the lonely tarn, than it stirred up such a 
tempest as had never before been seen in that re- 
gion. Night and day, year in and year out, the 
storm went on raging around the lonely mountain 
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top, filling with awe the hearts of the simple peasant 
folk who dwelt in the neighboring valleys. None 
of the shepherds dared venture near him, because he 
stampeded their flocks by his violent gestures, and 
often hurled cows and goats over the precipices and 
down on the sharp rocks, where they were dashed 
to pieces. 

Years, therefore, passed by without Pilate’s body 
being molested in any way, but at last there came 
a traveling scholar, who, having mastered the 
black art at Salamanca, was fully competent to 
deal with spirits of all kinds. The people no sooner 
heard of his unusual accomplishments than they 
crowded around him, eagerly imploring him to cast 
a quieting spell upon Pilate’s restless ghost, and 
proffering rich rewards if he would only put an end 
to their woes. Thus urged, the magician consented 
to try his skill. Journeying up the mountain he 
came, after several hours of hard climbing, to the 
foot of the peak upon which Pontius Pilate sat 
watching his approach with lowering brows. Plac- 
ing himself upon a large stone the conjurer drew a 
magic circle around him, and then began his incan- 
tations. But even his most powerful formulas left 
Pilate unmoved, although they made the rocks 
around him quiver and shake as if about to fall. 
When the magician perceived this, he changed his 
position to a peak directly opposite the one Pilate 
had chosen for his favorite seat, and undismayed by 
his first failure, again began reciting all the most 
potent exorcisms he knew. This time they were 
not without effect, for Pilate suddenly rose in anger 
from his rocky throne and rushed toward the in- 
truder as if to sweep him off the face of the earth. 
But balked of this amiable intention by the magic 
circle, instead of whisking the magician off into 
space, Pilate could only rage around and around 
him, trampling the ground with such fury that no 
grass can even now grow on that spot. Indeed, his 
mere footprints laid such a curse upon the soil that 
no dew has fallen upon it, nor any animal ventured 
to cross it since that day! After careering thus 
wildly around the scholar for some time, Pilate’s 
ghost, weakening perceptibly, finally agreed to re- 
tire to the tarn high up the mountain side. There 
he promised to remain in peace, provided no one 
wantonly disturbed his rest, and he was allowed 
to range the mountain at will one day in the year. 
The exorcist having consented to this stipulation, 
Pilate further proved he had not sojourned among 
the Jews in vain, by carefully bargaining that a 
steed should be provided to bear him off in state to 
his last resting place. The Salamancan scholar 
therefore called up from the depths a flame-breath- 
ing steed of the blackest hue, which bore Pontius 
Pilate off at a truly infernal pace. As they dashed 


-over the rocks the steed’s clattering hoofs struck 


out so many sparks that the mountain was illumined 
from base to summit, and it stamped so hard that 
the marks of its flying feet can still be seen in the 
rocks near the tarn. Arriving there, Pontius Pilate 
vanished in the depths of the lake, or morass, where 
he quietly stayed, thus honestly keeping his part of 
the agreement. Since then, unless disturbed by the 
sceptics coming to mock at him, or cast sticks and 
stones into his retreat, Pilate has quietly reposed in 
the depths of his lake. 
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DOGO CAI a. nasi nnies ksveievodiasceseased Nineteenth Century 

“Lady, Poya night. Devil dance. Lady like 
see?” It was our Appoo (house servant) who 
spoke. I had commissioned him to acquire all in- 
formation concerning the holding of such rites, 
made up of barbarism, superstition and genuine 
Oriental occultism. Yes, “Lady” would “like see.” 
Accordingly at 9 p. m., by the brilliant light of the 
tropical moon, my husband and I set forth. We 
had not proceeded far when we overtook a Sing- 
halese astrologer, whom I had previously inter- 
viewed, and who had acquired renown for learning, 
both celestial and terrestrial. Claiming acquaint- 
ance, I considered my virtue in this respect for 
once rewarded, as his “learning” proved of valu- 
able assistance in comprehending the strange per- 
formances we were about to witness. First, I was 
informed this was not only Poya, but Nakk- 
hatan—that is, when a special configuration of 
planets occur and lends weight to the importance 
of the rites as well as the probability of success. 
Secondly, the occasion was a Sanni Yakun Ne- 
teena, when a “woman made sick by an obsessing 
demon,” or “made solitary,” as the natives say, was 
to be dispossessed. The scene of action was among 
the cocoanut palms that fringe the sea coast, some 
seven miles out of Colombo, in the vicinity of 
charming Mount Lavinia. 

A goodly company of natives was already as- 
sembled, and the Kattadiya (devil priest or 
charmer) had already commenced by chanting an 
invocation in front of an extemporized altar, called 
the Mal Bulat Tatawa. Very pretty and skilfully 
constructed was this altar; ola leaves, areca or betel 
flowers, and the huge blossom of the cocoanut 
palm, which mostly resembles a wheat sheaf, being 
the principle materials employed. 

The Kattadiya was a man of powerful physique 
—for a Singhalese singularly so; a man one would 
select as a person endowed with magnetism, will 
power and a dominating influence. Nevertheless, 
his caste is an extremely low one. His dress con- 
sisted of a waistcloth with a garland of garulla 
leaves worn around his head and loins. The devil 
dancers (Netun Karayo) were arrayed in red and 
white jackets with full accordion pleated skirts and 
“paniers.” Some wore masks terrifyingly hideous, 
others had their faces daubed with red and green 
paint. They also wore garulla leaves arranged as 
fans erect on the brow. These fans swayed to the 
rhythm of their movements as they spun, whirled 
and flung themselves about in frantic fashion to the 
measure of the tom-tom beaters’ ear-splitting 
music. The spectacle was in keeping with the 
frenzy—wild and weird. Although the moon was 
at her full brillance she was seen only occasionally ; 
the foliage of the towering palms being so dark and 
dense. To obviate this, half broken cocoanut shells 
filled with oil, in which floated a wick, were slung 
on the trees around. The glare as contrasted with 
the moon’s soft light was ghastly and dazzling. 

The dance once begun, terminated but to begin 
again. The “possessed” woman (Taincama), for 
whom this Yakunnetina was held, was now led 
forth from a tiny thatched hut, occupied by the 


fisher caste, by the Kattadiya. I was struck first 
by her exceptionally intelligent countenance, then 
by her glassy, fixed and evil-looking eyes. The 
Kattadiya addressed the “demon” supposed to be 
obsessing her. The answer, given through the 
woman’s lips, was blasphemous and defiant. The 
“demon” declined to quit. Brandishing a couple 
of torches kept aflare by fresh rosin thrown by two 
attendants, the Kattadiya then commenced what 
seemed an inexhaustible incantation, gazing fixedly 
meanwhile into the depths of the Taincama’s (pos- 
sessed woman) ferocious eyes. For some time not 
a flinch or a flicker. It was physically an optic 
marvel how she remained obdurate to the glare and 
gaze—without even a quiver of the eyelid! After 
an hour or so the eyelids gradually drooped, and, 
with the finale of the incantation, were completely 
closed. Saffron mixed with cocoanut oil was next 
daubed on her brow, the Kattadiya breathing heavily 
thereon meanwhile. Apparently she was his pup- 
pet now, so far as automatic movements were con- 
cerned. What she did, however, she, or the 
“demon” directing, rebelled against. It was as 
though he (the Kattadiya) had spun a web into 
which her body was drawn, though her mind 
offered strenuous opposition. When the dhorjee 
(wand) was pointed between her temples and held 
there, the wild contortions of resistance ceased. She 
was calm, reposeful as a statue. Rebellion was 
there, though, all the same, subdued for the time 
being only, not vanquished. 

After the tumult of the savage music and the 
mad spectacle of the frenzied dancers the sudden 
stillness was a relief, although appalling. The 
monotonous moan of the sea breaking on the coral 
reefs, and the shriek of a bird of night or “flying 
fox” alone broke the silence, weird, almost awful 
in its sudden contrast to the late deafening noise 
and madding scene. After a while a sign from the 
Kattadiya called from obscurity seven natives, naked 
save for the tiniest of waistcloths. Each carried a 
plantain leaf of curry, besides “betel” (for chew- 
ing), saffron and other spices. These were de- 
posited on the improvised altar—an offering pro- 
pitiatory to the demons! Silence again. .Then 
after a while the Kattadiya spoke, asking the same 
question as before, I was informed. Would the 
“demon” quit? Again the answer was given in the 
negative. Spite of the good things offered the 
“demon” refused to leave. The Kattadiya next 
commenced mesmeric passes, with concentration 
of thought and will, also of intellectual magnetism, 
as well as physical, while a chetty containing a de- 
coction—aromatic and narcotic—was held beneath 
the patient’s nostrils, in order to stupify and ener- 
vate heg obsessed intellectual faculties. At length 
with a shrill shriek that resounded frightfully in 
the silent midnight the woman sank in a heap at 
the Kattadiya’s feet. She appeared in a catalepsy, 
her limbs being rigid and cold. More food was 
served as an offering. Then the Kattadiya, lifting 
his patient in his arms, carried her back to the hut, 
where no one was permitted to peep, much less 
to enter. 

The curtain fell on the first act, to rise again in 
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the course of a quarter of an hour on more 
dancing and music, in which the Netun, Karayo 
and the Berewayos surpassed themselves surely. 
It was pandemonium. The performers’ energy had 
been undoubtedly reinvigorated by the betel chew- 
ing and rest. We were offered “betel,” but de- 
clined with thanks. It was just 2 a. m. when the 
Kattadiya reappeared. He had taken a bath in the 
sea, and was wearing a clean waistcloth. He held 
up his right hand; music and dancing ceased in- 
stanter. Then pointing his dhorjee at the hut he 
drew it solemnly, slowly back toward him. Once, 
twice, thrice, when in response the woman, still 
apparently in a sound sleep, abnormally sound, 
came walking out of the hut. Her eyes fast closed 
she followed each movement of the dhorjee. When 
it was pointed in mid-air her face was uplifted to it; 
her eyelids closed fixed on it. By a circuitous 
route she was directed and drawn up to the Katta- 
diya, remaining by his side, fixed, fascinated, his 
very shadow. A fine jungle cock was then brought 
forth and slaughtered on the altar. The “demon,” 
I was told, would not entirely quit without an offer- 
ing of blood. The conquest was even now not 
quite complete. 

The Kan-ya-Nool, a thread spun by a virgin at 
sunset, and saturated with oil, saffron and lime, 
was then adjusted around the woman’s person. 
This thread is an amulet, and is first blessed by the 
breath of the Kattadiya, then put on and touched 
by himself alone. Dummala, a species of very in- 
flammable rosin, the gum of the Sal tree, gungah, 
Indian hemp, and other drugs and narcotics best 
not to mention, in chetties were placed around the 
patient, who presently became well-nigh obscured 
by their fumes. After this the Hooniyan Kerema, 
when ‘a pumpkin was cut in halves, the Kattadiya 
meanwhile commanding the last departing demon 
to enter therein and take up his abode. Instinct, 
learning or psychometry apprised him of the de- 
mon’s acquiescence presumably, for after a few 
minutes the pumpkin was flung into the sea. Lastly 
a huge nail was driven into the stem of the loftiest 
cocoanut palm, to “impale any stray demon that 
might be lurking about on mischief bent.” 

The patient was certainly changed—a different 
being apparently. All that defiant, evil glare was 
gone from her eyes, her soft, black velvety Oriental 
eyes. Natural now she looked, and acted con- 
sistently with her sex and caste. Her first expres- 
sion was one of astonishment, bewilderment indeed 
for a second or two, then her impulse was to go 
and seek seclusion. But to this the Kattadiya ob- 
jected. She must remain in a humble, suppliant 
posture until the following was intoned in a jargon 
half Tamil, half Singhalese : 

“OQ Brahma, Siva Vishnu, O Walia, come! 
Come, Hanumantu! Come, all ye gods. Ye de- 
mons, be bound, be confined, be conquered. Be 
subservient to our will. By the power of Vishu I 
compel ye: I and the higher gods (devas) are one. 
O Demon Reeri Yakseya, be bound by this charm; 
by our will I command.” 

This ended—and it was truly impressive as 
chanted by that powerful bronze statue of a man 
in the dead silence—the last of the Pisacas or ma- 
lignant demons was said to have departed. The 
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woman was freed. One long, convulsive shudder 
proclaimed this. The first cock announced the 
break of another day when we arose to go, and 
by the dual light of paling moon and rising sun 
wended our way along the seashore to our pic- 
turesque bungalow amid the cocoanut palms. 





te IU iis ciiciecaseceicdens eoteeessnaen Boston Transcript 


Dr. Elliott Coues, the famous ornithologist and 
member of the National Academy of Sciences, who 
died recently, was long recognized as the foremost 
advocate of belief in the existence of ghosts. He 
had promised several of his friends that, if able to 
do so, he would appear to them after his own de- 
mise, and now they are waiting with no little inter- 
est to see if he will carry out the agreement. 

“T have myself seen the ghosts of a good many 
dead persons,” said the doctor to the writer one 
day. “I remember one occasion when I had just 
gone to bed, the light being turned out. I was 
composing myself to sleep, when I suddenly be- 
came aware of a presence in the room. The im- 
pression conveyed to my mind was that it was the 
presence of a certain person lately deceased, with 
whom I had been on very intimate terms; in fact, 
I felt an overpowering sense of the nearness of the 
individual in question. At about the same moment 
there arose slowly from the floor a nebulous mass 
of what looked like shining white vapor, which be- 
gan to take shape, as did the smoke from the 
casket opened by the fisherman in the Arabian 
Nights tale. Gradually it assumed a more distinct 
outline, until it presented a radiant image of my 
friend. The lips appeared to move, and from them 
came an intelligible utterance—a message, in short, 
from the departed. I do not care to say what that 
message was, but I can assure you that the vision 
was no dream, and the nature of the message was 
such as to eliminate, to my own satisfaction, at all 
events, the theory of hallucination. What, ‘hen, 
was this shape of shining white vapor? Was it a 
human soul? It is a question pregnant with much 
interest. 

“Every afternoon,” continued the doctor, “at 
about five o’clock I lie down on the sofa in my li- 
brary for a brief rest before dinner. Occasionally, 
while enjoying this repose, though perfectly wide 
awake, there comes upon me the peculiar sensation 
of the ghost chill, which I will presently speak of. 
I wait with much attention and interest to see what 
is going to happen, and presently I find my own 
consciousness projected objectively, as it were, so 
that my conscious self stands out in the room and 
views my body lying on the lounge. About the 
latter is a bright light, which grows gradually until 
it has filled all the room, and my conscious self finds 
itself surrounded by phantoms, most of them of 
persons who appear to be strangers to me, while 
others resemble acquaintances who have long been 
dead. They seem to walk about and converse in 
the ordinary way, though not audibly. All the 
time I am clearly aware of the situation and make 
useful mental note of whatever I observe, until af- 
ter a few brief moments the spectacle vanishes and 
I feel myself on the sofa again. It is obvious, if 
ghosts exist at all, that they must be made of some- 
thing. My belief is that they are in a sense substan- 














tial and possess a semi-material structure. If you 
ask what I mean by ‘semi-material,’ I will refer for 
illustration to the ether which ‘is understood to oc- 
cupy all space. It has waves of known lengths and 
measured velocity, which strike upon the retina of 
the eye and produce impressions of light. In short, 
we know a good deal about this ether, but nobody 
ever saw a particle of it, inasmuch as it has not the 
molecular constitution of ordinary matter. It is 
semi-material. I have no notion of the nature of 
the substance that makes a ghost, but I suppose 
that when a man dies it separates itself from the 
grosser particles that compose his physical organ- 
ism. The latter decomposes, but the spiritual part 
of the individual does not necessarily share that 
fate, being composed of finer stuff. Of course, in a 
study of this interesting subject, the chief and ob- 
vious difficulty is to distinguish veritable appari- 
tions from mere hallucinations. We know that the 
bodily senses are very easily deceived, and therefore 
we have to be on our guard in sifting all the evi- 
dence obtainable. There is probably not one of us 
who might not be haunted this very day or night 
by a spectre projected from his own imagination. 
Men of great reputation for learning have in nu- 
merous instances recorded their observations of 
familiar phantasms, which, though they recognize 
them as purely creatures of their own brains, have 
been constant companions of their waking hours, 
always likely to be on hand, and accepting no hints 
to depart. On the other hand the non-appearance 
of ghosts to us may be a question not of the exist- 
ence of spectres, but of the acuteness of our per- 
ceptive faculties. My own experience is that the 
coming of.an apparition is always preceded by that 
curious sensations which I called the ‘ghost chill.’ 
When this symptom arrives, the threshold of con- 
sciousness seems to be shifted to the extent of ren- 
dering possible a perception of something ordi- 
narily invisible. The change is usually very brief, 
lasting only a few. seconds, during which the mani- 
festation occurs. The real spectre of a dead person 
shows few signs of life, resembling a magic lantern 
picture more than anything else, to which it is 
readily comparable. It appears by daylight as often 
as at night, but never with any purpose in its ac- 
tions that is at all comprehensible. Occasionally it 
is self-luminous.” 





Maryland Beliefs and Customs....A. W. Whitney.....Jour. of Am. Folk-Lore 

CHARMS FOR CurRING DisEasE.—That the be- 
lief in charms as a means of preventing and 
curing disease is not a thing of the past, at 
least in Maryland, and that is is not even there 
confined to the negro, has been convincingly 
proved recently. One proof came in the spring 
when Druid Hill Park, in Baltimore, was infested 
with moles. Through the efforts of the Park 
Board to get rid of them, it was discovered that a 
Dutchman, who was very successful in catching 
them, was cutting off the feet while they were 
alive, and thereby increasing his income, for he 
found ready sale for these feet among fond mothers 
who believe that, if worn round the neck of a child 
in a bag, they will prevent diseases incident to 
teething. In one part of the State, it is “the left 
hind-foot” of the mole that is used “to cut teeth on.” 
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A charm against whooping-cough has also been 
brought prominently into notice lately in Mary- 
land. . It is asserted that the mother of twins has 
power to drive the disease away from a child by 
giving it a piece of bread and butter. That the ef- 
ficacy of this is most firmly believed in was proved 
when whooping-cough broke out in Annapolis last 
winter. The “Governor’s Mansion” was soon be- 
sieged by children who came to ask bread and but- 
ter of the Governor’s wife, she being the mother of 
twins. At first these requests were complied with, 
but soon the demand became so great as to be a 
tax upon the giver, and it was found necessary to 
put a stop to the whole thing. A woman who has 
married without changing her name also “has the 
power,” and is likely at any time to be called on, as 
was the Governor’s wife. In this case it is said that 
if a child with the whooping-cough goes to her for 
a piece of bread and butter, and if she spreads the 
butter on the bread herself, and the child takes it 
without thanking her, “there will be no more 
‘whoop’ to that cough.” 

Surveyors’ Custom.—An interesting custom 
was formerly practised by surveyors in marking 
out the boundaries of estates. It was usual for the 
surveyor, at a certain point, when surveying land, 
to give the smallest child in the party that followed 
him, whether black or white, a severe whipping. 
Trees, it was claimed, might be struck by lightning 
or otherwise destroyed, and stones might disap- 
pear, but the child, who was likely to outlive the 
others present, would never forget the spot where 
he received the whipping. A gentleman whose 
childhood’s home was in Calvert County writes of 
this custom as follows: “I recollect when quite a 
small boy, perhaps five or six years old, I was stay- 
ing at my uncle’s when Mr. King was sent for to 
survey a lot of ground.” Mr. King, he explains 
elsewhere, was the son of a surveyor, and father 
and son together had not only surveyed all the land 
in Calvert County, but much in the counties ad- 
joining. “He had great difficulty,” he continues, 
“in finding the starting-point from an old deed 
which he had in his possession. After the starting- 
point was found and the compass adjusted, he told 
me that in his younger days, the youngest boy 
around was severely whipped on that spot, so that 
all his life he would remember where the survey 
began. He cut a switch from a near-by tree, and 
told me that he would not be hard on me, but 
struck me a few licks gently that I might tell the 
place when I grew up; but I am afraid that it would 
be impossible for me to find it now, it has been so 
long ago.” 

Way THE Devit Never Wears A Hat.—The 
Maryland collection gives many quaint and curious 
“reasons why” certain things are, or are believed in. 
Here we find out why the devil never wears a hat, 
as told by one of African descent: “De debbil, he 
am jes’ chuck full ob fire an’ steam an’ brimstone, 
an’ all dese jes’ keep up a pow’ful workin’ an’ goin’ 
on together ; an’ to keep from jes’ nater’ly ’xplodin’, 
he got a hole in de top o’ he haid—a roun’ hole— 
an’ de steam an’ fire jes’ pour out ’n dere all de 
time. No cullud pusson ever see de debbil when 
de steam an’ fire warn’t rushin’ out, ’n so ’t warn’t 
no use fur him to wear a hat.” 
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The Natives of South Africa,........ Edgar Mels*,....... Scientific American 

Statisticians assert that there are 1,151 distinctive 
tribes of natives in South Africa, south of the Zam- 
besi River. Most persons who have lived in that 
part of the world will cheerfully assert that this cen- 
sus is far below the truth—if dialects and racial dif- 
ferences count for aught. Rough guesses place the 
number of natives at from two to ten millions, but, 
as a matter of fact, no one knows even approxi- 
mately their number. This lack of information is 
due to the roving propensities of the natives. Here 
to-day, there to-morrow, it would take a mightier 
hunter than even the famed Selous to hunt them all 
down. The writer has seen the South African native, 
commonly called Kafir, in his wild, semi-civilized 
and civilized state, and he believes that whether the 
Kafir belongs to the Zulu, Basuto, Bechuana, 
Swazie, Amatonga, Matabele or other tribe, he has 
good and bad in him, just as though his skin were 
white. The Kafir, in his uncivilized state, is an 
overgrown child, with childish foibles and _short- 
comings. But let him learn the vices of civilization, 
let him realize the evil there is in him, let him dis- 
cover that there is a broad path leading to destruc- 
tion—and you will find a fully civilized being, as 
capable in certain directions as is the white man. 

It must be borne in mind that the Kafir is very 
unlike the American negro. Endowed with a super- 
abundance of animal health and a constitution un- 
tainted (in most cases) by civilization, the average 
Kafir is a magnificent specimen of humanity. And 
here the difference between him and his American 
ex-brethren asserts itself. Put a Southern “darky” 
and a Zulu side by side, and the difference will be 
apparent to the most casual observer. The skin of 
the Zulu is totally unlike that of a negro as we know 
him. The Zulu’s cuticle is transparent—so much 
so that the red blood can be seen coursing beneath 
it. That is the Zulu’s greatest pride. He will point 
to his skin to prove that he is a pure-bred Zulu— 
the real Ethiopian of the ancients. And it is so with 
the other tribes. The flat feet and bowed legs and 
other peculiarities of the American negro are all 
missing. 

As for the morality of the Kafir—that differs ac- 
cording to the tribe and its proximity to civilization. 
The Zulu is eminently virtuous. Infraction of the 
law of morality is punished by death. The culprits 
are placed on the ground with their heads resting 
upon a flat stone. Then their heads are crushed 
with another stone. On the other hand, the Hot- 
tentot, having been a close companion of the white 
man, is perhaps the most immoral and depraved hu- 
man being in existence. The Matabeles are moral, 
so are the Basutos and the Mashonas. The Bechu- 
anas are less so, and the Bushmen rank next to the 
despised Hottentots. They are so bad that a Zulu 
will not work in the same mine with one nor sleep 
in the same room or kraal. 

Strict as are the laws against the indiscriminate 
selling of liquors to natives, they are yet able to 
obtain all they want. And when their supply of ordi- 
nary rum and whisky runs short, they manufacture 
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the notorious “Cape Smoke,” which consists of 
wood alcohol, red pepper and sulphuric acid. 

The most advanced tribe is the Basuto, in 
which there are 50,000 Christians, with 144 schools. 
For more than one hundred years this tribe has been 
undergoing a process of forcible civilization. Yet 
just before the present war began, there was a gath- 
ering of Indunas, or native priests, near the Free 
State border. Thousands of “Christian” natives at- 
tended. Two oxen were brought into a _ ring 
formed for the purpose. One of the animals was 
snow white, representing the British. The other, 
coal black, represented the Boers. With weird in- 
cantations and wild dances, these Christianized Ba- 
sutos skinned the poor oxen alive. The white ox 
succumbed after five hours of terrible agony; the 
black one lived for nearly a day and a night. The 
gods of the “Christian” Basutos had answered the 
oracle—the Boers would win. 

Basutoland, while nominally independent, is yet a 
British colony. It is governed by a High Commis- 
sioner, who in turn is ruled by the Governor of Cape 
Colony. The native chiefs adjudicate all disputes 
between natives, although an appeal can be taken to 
the Magistrate’s Court, where cases between whites 
are tried. The revenues are derived from the Cape 
Colony contribution, the post office, native hut tax 
and the sale of licenses. Whites are not wanted in 
Basutoland, and everything possible is done to keep 
them out. The land belongs to the natives, and the 
unutilized soil is allotted to householders for graz- 
ing purposes. The chief allots fields to each house- 
holder, who cannot sell the land, but whose descend- 
ants get it on his death. Several times a year the 
chiefs of the nation hold a national assembly called 
the Pitso. Here any native can freely express his 
opinion without fear. He can take refuge behind 
his status as a member of the Basuto parliament. In 
this respect the Basutos are far in advance of the 
other tribes, most of which are ruled in despotic 
manner, by chiefs more renowned for their appe- 
tites for blood than for aught else. 

The native does not know his own power—due to 
numerical superiority. Arm him with modern 
weapons and you build a Frankenstein, who will 
prove as terrible a conundrum as Mrs. Shelley’s 
monster. For despite his schooling and Christian- 
izing and civilizing, the Kafir remains a Kafir, un- 
able to forget his wrongs, and held in leash only 
through fear of the white man’s death-dealing 
weapons. Even now the Basutos are considering 
the advisability of attacking the side that will lose 
in the campaign between the contending white men. 
Let the British be defeated a few more times, and 
even the loyalty of the Basuto chief, Lerothodi, will 
not be able to stem the tide. The only preventive 
of open hostility, even at this writing, is the parlia- 
mentary form of government of the Basutos. 





Delagoa Bay........seeseeee Poultney Bigelow,......s+se0r++ New York Times 

Delagoa Bay owes its great commercial, and just 
now strategic, importance to two important facts: 
First, it is the nearest port to the gold fields of the 
Transvaal. Secondly, it is far and away the best 
natural port in all South Africa. Both these advan- 




















tages are neutralized by reason of Portuguese domi- 
nation, so that, as a matter of fact, on the occasion 
of my visit (1896) many merchants prefered to send 
their goods by the longer route through Natal, via 
Durban, merely because the Delagoa route offered 
much risk by reason of rapacious or at least very 
negligent management at the otherwise more fa- 
vored harbor. The first glimpse of Delagoa Bay 
made me feel that a successful Jameson raid would 
be welcomed by even the most orthodox of humani- 
tarians if it succeeded in expelling the present mis- 
rule and placing in its stead the government of any 
respectable set of white people. 

I am not here commending piracy or brigandage 
in the abstract; but I call history to witness that 
what we to-day call the progress of civilization has 
been largely made up of movements which might 
roughly be likened to substituting good govern- 
ment in lieu of what now disgraces the neighbor- 
hood oi the fairest port in South Africa. 

Let me illustrate. On arrival at that beautiful 
port we anchored in midstream. and were taken 
ashore in rowboats. Private companies had over 
and over begged permission to erect at their own ex- 
pense wharves where vessels might load and unload 
with facility; but this eminently practical, if not 
philanthropic, request had been invariably refused 
because it might deprive the Government of one 
more means of extracting bribes from merchants. 
As I made my way from the landing stage to the 
town it was through an accumulation of merchan- 
dise which reminded me of goods rescued in haste 
from a great fire or some other disaster. Boxes 
were smashed, and stuff of the most incongruous 
description lay helter skelter, as though dropped 
from some mammoth grab-bag. Imagine the army 
and navy stores lifted in midair and dropped upside 
down on the swampy, sandy shores of a tropical 
port—there you have the Custom House of Dela- 
goa Bay under Portuguese rule. Distracted mer- 
chants or forwarding agents wandered amidst the 
ruins of what had been valuable ship’s cargo, hunt- 
ing for the goods for which they waved the bills of 
lading in their weary fingers. Here lay a bag of 
lime, beneath was a sack of rice. Their contents 
were making a blend which even an ostrich might 
have regarded as discouraging. Delicate electrical 
plant destined for a Johannesburg mine lay scat- 
tered in the open, while in the heavy sand were 
countless nuts, bolts and other parts of machinery, 
all rendered valueless to the men of capital and 
brain waiting in vain for them at the end of the rail- 
way. Barrels of treacle were leaking into goods 
marked “To be kept dry”; sewing machines, type- 
writers, church organs, clothing, blankets, furni- 
ture, tinware and crockery—all were knocking 
about in the open air, not merely at the mercy of 
rain, but of thieves in and outside of the official 
lines. 

When I speak of Delagoa Bay as a pestiferous 
port, | mean that.it is so to-day because of bad ad- 
ministration. The Portuguese Government has 
done nothing for the colony beyond what might be 
expected of any band of pirates, and mighty short- 
sighted pirates at that. The natives are debauched 
by the sale of “fire-water,” and the Government en- 
courages this because it brings in a certain amount 
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of revenue. There is, of course, a Portuguese Gov- 
ernor at Delagoa Bay, a fort, an army of petty 
negroids—officials about as big as Filipinos, and 
with ancestry about as ambiguous. I was shown 
maps of the colony which indicated splendid parks, 
avenues, embankments, plazas and other adjuncts 
of a metropolis. None of these things existed ex- 
cepting on official paper intended for the public of 
Lisbon. In 1896 there were dirty streets and 
shabby houses, two or three vile hotels, and a drink- 
ing booth, near which the little military band made 
music on occasion—and this was called the prome- 
nade. There was no such thing as a public convey- 
ance to be had—not even a “jinrikisha.” 

There was once a noble and progressive Gov- 
ernor at Delogoa Bay who was shocked by the num- 
ber of accidents to ships entering the port. He suc- 
ceeded in securing a lightship to mark the channel. 
This was so radical and so violent a reform for a 
Portuguese Governor that some suspected his 
sanity. But, on the contrary, he proved to be a 
very sane and businesslike man—for a Portuguese. 
Indeed, so businesslike was he that he employed 
this lightship during the day in carrying bricks, and 
in that way earned a considerable addition to his . 
salary. Malicious critics pretend that he used it 
for private purposes at night as well, but that is not 
founded on satisfactory evidence. It would have 
been better had he done so, however, for so ignorant 
were those in charge that the lightship was each 
night anchored in a different part of the bay. In- 
coming vessels soon came to dread this erratic light- 
ship more than they did the perils of the deep, and 
it was the cause of more accidents than were ever 
known before it was invented. It shows us, how- 
ever, that now and then Portugal produces a Gov- 
ernor who means well, though he may have eccen- 
tric ways of showing it. 





GarG0R BAB0G 202. | svvcccccccccccccvcccccccccescoesesseees Chicago Chronicle 


The origin of the maze or labyrinth dates as far 
back as the early nations of the East, who created 
its use for various purposes of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. They also adopted it for the safe keeping of 
their tombs, which were placed in the centre and 
made difficult to reach. In later times they were 
largely employed in certain Continental countries 
for ceremonials connected with the church, as 
affording an illustration of the difficulties of pass- 
ing through life. The fashion extended to Eng- 
land in Queen Elizabeth’s time, when the maze 
formed an important adjunct in the decoration of 
all well-directed gardens. That at Hatfield House 
remains to the present day intact, and has a length 
of one hundred and seventy-four feet and a width 
of one hundred ani eight feet, being divided 
by yew hedges, three or four feet through. Among 
others of considerable historical importance and 
still an object of great attraction to visitors is that 
at Hampton Court. This labyrinth, one of the best 
of old-time formation, occupies only a quarter of an 
acre, yet contains nearly a mile of winding walks, 
which are sadly bewildering to many in their at- 
tempts to reach the seat in the centre. 

An Italian writer of the fourteenth century 
teaches the mode of constructing and ornamenting 
a garden, adding that they should contain an 
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aviary, and a labyritith, the latter placed among 
thickets and arbors. About the middle of the 
seventeenth century the celebrated Evelyn, the 
author of Sylva, visited Italy, and in describing a 
number of its principal gardens, says: “At Vil- 
marini I found a garden, in the centre of which was 
a most inextricable labyrinth, made of bricks and 
covered with ivy.” From Italy the fanciful style of 
decorating gardens seems to have next affected 
Holland, for we read in Harris’ description of the 
gardens of the Palace of Loo, the residence of the 
king, the formation of which was undertaken by 
Mary II. of England, about 1690, and completed 
by William III. during the seven years’ war, that 
“the king’s labyrinth was formed of clipped hedges 
with sandy walks between, while the queen’s was 
decorated with fountains and statues, and both 
were of the most intricate design. It is not until 
the seventeenth century that we read much of fancy 
gardening in France, and it was quite a century 
later when Evelyn visited Paris and made the fol- 
lowing observations upon the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries: “They are rarely contrived for privacy, shade 
or company. There is a maze formed of cypress 
and noble hedges of pomegranates.” Of the gar- 
dens of the Luxembourg he said: “The maze is of 
box, rarely designed and accurately cut, the whole 
arranged with wonderful effect.” 

An allegorical labyrinth, intended to typify hu- 
man life, used to be one of the most curious objects 
in the palace garden of the Prince of Anhalt, in 
Germany. It had the appearance of a deep valley 
of wood and rock, through which wind narrow 
uneven paths, to which the light of day can only 
penetrate at intervals. In some parts it is quite 
sterile, in others solitary flowers blossom. In the 
centre is a place shaded by a circular row of 
acacias, within black walls, divided by three inlets. 
The same number of sandstone niches ornamented 
with pillars rest against the walls. One of these 
niches is vacant. In the other two are placed busts. 
The opening between the vacant niche and one 
which contains a bust, suddenly leads by an abrupt 
turning out into a broad grass path to imitate how 
quickly the path of life may sometimes be cut: short. 
Those, however, who wish to pursue the allegory 
must leave the circle by the inlet between the two 
busts, which leads deeper into the wilderness. 
This path, twisting and turning, winds along darkly 
through the wood bound in on each side by rocks, 
and gradually contracted, until it forms a deep 
hollow way, over which passes an arch of a bridge, 
thrown across the valley. This arch has a balus- 
trade of dry boughs, and on a white tablet is the 
following inscription: “Traveler, choose thy way 
with judgment.” The wanderer now walks cir- 
cumspectly under the arch; the alarm increases, 
the sharpened rocks grow more formidable and 
impending, the footpath more rough and deep, 
the turnings more perplexing. The hollow soon 
becomes contracted to a point, affording only 
through a hole the distant prospect of a funeral 
monument. There, however, the path diverts, and 
in order to avoid the deathly picture the wanderer 
recedes up some steps leading to a narrow passage, 
overshaded with honeysuckle and ivy, and provided 
with seats placed without regular order. The pas- 
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sage widens and opens into a deep black cavity, 
over which appears inscribed on a white tablet the 
following words: “Here the choice becomes diffi- 
cult and must be decisive.” If the adventurer de- 
cides upon entering, he will find the cave thirty- 
five paces long, and at first nothing dismaying will 
appear, for it is still wide, and light penetrates by 
a lateral aperture, through which the statue of 
Leda and her swan is seen. On advancing toward 
the statue the following words on the wall by the 
side of the opening catch the eye: “Turn back 
quickly!” If the curious stranger should still ven- 
ture to step forward and pass through the opening 
he shudders to find himself on the precipitous bank 
of a broad canal, and loses no time in obeying the 
injunction. On turning back, a narrow, dismal and 
terror-striking path is perceived to run off ob- 
liquely to the right. The ground is uneven, the 
walls on each side dirty and the overhanging rocks 
of the roof threaten danger. This horror over- 
come and the path entered, it soon leads into a 
dark, gloomy thicket, on issuing from which the 
undaunted explorer unexpectedly finds himself 
transported at once into an elysium, which is ex- 
quisitely laid out in an oval form. The interior is 
a beautiful lawn of the richest green; flowers, 
fruits overshadowing wide gravel paths, with re- 
cesses and arbors in all directions, make it a per- 
fect paradise. The farthest seat is considered to 
produce the crowning effect of all, for from it 
through a high vaulted arch, washed at its base by 
the waters of the lake, is seen the mausoleum of 
this princely family, thus uniting the ideas of death 
and Elysium. 


Te WiiNan: EG. Gurls... icicescececes Chicago Record 

Lake Titicaca in Bolivia is almost as large as 
Lake Erie, and is the most elevated navigable water 
in the world. It has a mean level of 12,488 feet 
above the sea. In spots it is of immeasurable 
depths, and the fossils found upon the mountains 
that inclose it leave no room to doubt that within a 
comparatively recent geological period it formed a 
vast inland sea, many times its present area, extend- 
ing possibly over the entire basin that lies between 
the two ranges of the Andes, whose waters now 
have no visible means of escape. The eastern 
boundary of Lake Titicaca is formed by a colonnade 
of the loftiest mountains of the American continent 
and the greatest continuous snow range in the 
world. The highest peaks exceed 20,000 feet— 
namely, Illimani, Mururata, Samaja, Huana-Potosi, 
Illampu, Sorata and Sunchuli. Illampu disputes 
with Aconcagua the honor of being the highest 
peak in America, and, with the exception of Mount 
Everest, the highest in the world. The estimates 
and measurements of observers differ, and vary 
from 23,000 to 27,000 feet. But it is probably some- 
where near 24,000. Illimani has an altitude almost 
as great, and the majestic Sajama reaches more 
than 23,000. Nowhere else within human vision 
can such a battalion of monsters be seen, and the 
beauty of their outlines on a bright, sunny day is 
beyond verbal description. They remind one of a 
procession of mighty icebergs, moving with ma- 
jestic dignity behind a screen that is formed by 
the intervening foothills. In the centre the lake 














seems bottomless. A lead has been dropped 
354 fathoms near the island of Titicaca with- 
out finding a bottom, and that is 1,770 feet. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz made more than 500 soundings dur- 
ing his explorations, and came to the conclusion 
that the waters now occupy what was once the 
crater of a mighty voleano which in the centre is 
still open to the centre of the earth. 





Pe I sci dsdccccsccsbcsne: dovcsesndmece London Spectator 


The wayside ponds in England are one of the 
most refreshing, if least noticed, features of rural 
roads, beloved of all weary animals, but not cele- 
brated in verse or prose, and rarely painted, be- 
cause they are too confined in area, and have no 
“vista” beyond them. They are all alike; shallow 
by the road and deep under the further bank, from 
which oaks or elms, or often one single tree, rise 
with an upward curve, with a woven mass of roots 
and rootlets going far down below the surface level. 
The field ponds, often set at the corner where four 
fences meet, so as to afford water to four fields 
equally, are prettier and more varied, but often so 
overhung by masses of thorn and briars that the 
fallen leaves make the waters thick, and when still 
on their parent branches shut out the light and air. 
When these ponds lie in the centre of the meadows 
they are really beautiful objects. In the more water- 
less counties, such as Suffolk and Essex, they are 
numerous and very ancient. Rare indeed is the 
farm on which history records the making of any 
one of them. At one end the cattle enter to drink, 
and the way down is made broad and easy. There 
the tall water plantains, with pale gray flowers, and 
the water grasses grow. Beyond, the whole sur- 
face is covered with a narrow-leafed surface plant, 
more beautiful than the water-lily leaves, because 
they lie pointing all ways, like the leaves of frost 
crystals, just separated by narrow settings of water. 
The finest hawthorns and the oldest pollard-oaks 
full of polypody fern on the lower side hang over 
these ponds, and in them dwell a tough and ancient 
race of carp, proof against all weather and drought, 
and only killed by the hard winters which seal the 
field ponds with ice from lip to lip. In the clay 
counties, and in places where there was little run- 
ning water, the larger ponds were only half left to 
Nature. They were dug for fishpools, or purely 
for ornament, though the fish were mainly carp and 
tench, and not the good trout of the Southern 
pools. The grass is still kept smooth upon their 
banks, and the sides of the pools are planted with 
the trees in fashion eighty years ago. The quince 
was the favorite pondside tree of our ancestors. It 
grows best by the water, and from spring, when 
the pink blossom and gray leaves cover the droop- 
ing branches, till late in autumn, when the golden 
fruits dropped into the pool, and were gathered 
thence after a week’s bath, which was believed to 
improve their flavor, the tree was always an orna- 
ment to the margin. Laburnum, weeping willow, 
and the ilex were the other trees planted by the 
garden pools in the end of the eighteenth and the 
early nineteenth century. The pond-garden, with 
flowers and plants, is of recent growth in England. 
Now it is often among the brightest features of the 
half-wild garden, and even close to the smooth 
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lawns and terraces. The surface of the water is 
covered with crimson, pink and sulphur-yellow 
water-lilies. Exquisite Japanese irises fringe the 
pool in spring, and bunches of daffodils and nar- 
cissus, which always grow best where they are mir- 
rored in the water. 





A Lazy Man's Paradise..... Samuel Cooper....New Orleans Times-Democrat . 

Ruatan, the largest of the five “Bay islands”—a 
little chain or key lying some thirty miles off the 
coast of Spanish Honduras, southeast of Port 
Cortez, and only four days’ travel from New Or- 
leans—is some forty miles long and three miles 
wide. It has a population of about 3,000 people, 
mostly Carib Indians, and I doubt whether there is 
in all the world a more beautiful and prolific spot. 
The people are lazy simply because they don’t have 
to work. Cocoanuts form their mainstay, and there 
is nothing easier to grow. To start a grove one 
merely burns off a piece of land and plants the nuts 
in rows twenty feet apart. In from four to five 
years’ time the trees are a dozen feet high, and are 
beginning to bear, and after that the planter is fixed 
for life. He may bid adieu to care. The nuts are 
never picked, but as they mature they drop off, and 
this shower of fruit goes on steadily month after 
month all the year around. How long a tree will 
bear nobody can say, but there are some on the isl- 
and that are known to be over a half century old 
and are still dropping their harvest of nuts. When 
the native needs something at the store all he has 
to do is to gather together some nuts and trade them 
for what he wishes. He hulls them by striking them 
on a stake driven in the ground, and a man can 
easily hull 3,000 a day in that manner. Other fruits 
grow just as easily as the cocoanut, and the only 
reason why that especially is grown is because it 
furnishes an easy crop, for which there is always a 
ready market. There are plenty of bananas, 
oranges, mangoes, plums and pineapples, and they 
are all delicious. They grow wild, without the 
slightest cultivation, and all one has to do is to pick 
them. Vegetables are equally prolific, and the na- 
tive yams easily average forty or fifty pounds in 
weight. A piece of cane stuck in the ground takes 
root and renews itself perennially for years. Roses 
and flowers of almost every imaginable variety run 
wild from one end of Ruatan to the other. A 
stranger who comes to the islands is invariably 
amazed at the prodigality of nature and the apathy 
of the natives—that is, before the lazy feeling gets 
into his blood. 

The climate is singularly equable. The thermom- 
eter has never been known to fall below 66 or to rise 
above 88. Being part of Spanish Honduras the isl- 
and is of course under the government of that re- 
public, but it is too far away ever to be disturbed 
by the storms of revolution, and at present things 
are peculiarly serene. The Honduranian Govern- 
ment is represented by an administrator, a com- 
mandante and a governor. There is never any fric- 
tion, and their simple duties are confined chiefly to . 
the collection of customs. There is no military es- 
tablishment, and the only jail on the island is a small 
one-room hut, in which a plain drunk occasionally 
sleeps off too much native brandy. Theft and other 
crimes are unknown, and doors are never locked. 
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Dining at the Russian Monastery of Solovetski...A. M. Brice....Temple Bar 

The dining-room of this monastery is a magnifi- 
cent apartment, with vaulted roof, covered with 
huge frescoes of scriptural and ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, and supported in the middle by a vast pillar 
some forty feet round. The monks sit along the 
sides of the room, and the élite of the pilgrims 
round the great column in the middle. Out of the 
“trapeza” (dining-room) there open two chapels, 
and below its floor is a church. In one corner of 
the room is a stone pulpit, where an old monk 
reads about some astounding miracles performed 
by saints of the Orthodox Church. Otherwise ab- 
solute silence prevails, and the meal is eaten with 
so remarkable a swiftness that it irresistibly re- 
minds one of the old injunction to eat with staff 
in hand, with loins girded, and in haste. There is 
no dallying over delicacies, perhaps for the suf- 
ficient reason that there were no delicacies to dally 
with. Nevertheless, there was a seemly sort of or- 
der. Thus, after grace had been sung by the Archi- 
mandrite and two deacons in the adjoining chapel, 
we took our places and sat in silent expectation. A 
bell rang and every one stood; the bell rang again, 
and every one sat down and began to eat. We 
sat in messes of four. Each of us had a large 
wooden soup-ladle and a hunk of black bread; and 
the rest was common property. A bowl stood in 
the midst of us, and we dived our four spoons, 
more or less simultaneously, into the bowl and 
emptied it as soon as possible. A stupid sort of 
politeness made me dip slowly and ceremoniously 
into the first course—a kind of soup of odoriferous 
salmon, onions and “kvas,” and known as “okrosh- 
ka”; but I soon found that my “vis-a-vis” was an 
old hand as well as a famished pilgrim, and the 
speed with which he plied his soup-ladle threatened 
to leave us all unsatisfied. Consequently, in the 
succeeding courses I played up for England to the 
best of my ability, and I do believe that Russian 
pilgrim (who had evidently anticipated a splendid 
excess over his proper share) was staggered at the 
way in which I managed to keep time with his 
spoon. It was pretty hard work, all the same, to 
put away this banquet. The second course proved 
to be another soup—‘stchi’—of sour cabbage, 
salted plaice, and sour cream. The next course was 
still soup—this time, thank goodness, of something 
fresh—fresh herrings. For the fourth course we 
got a thin porridge of barley and skimmed milk— 
this formed the sweets, and is known as “kasha.” 
Then we had just time to take a hasty ladle or two 
of “kvas” pure, and simply sour of itself, and the 
bell rang for grace. We had dined. It had taken 
us less than fifteen minutes. How hungry I felt! 
Perhaps the most striking features of the dinner 
were the use of the bell and the long processions of 
serving monks and lay-brethren. Every course 
was swiftly brought in and removed to the sound 
of this bell. The serving-lads formed a single-file 
procession some thirty strong. They held the great 
bronze bowls high in their hands, and, clad in blue 
linen cassocks and caps, they looked picturesque 





enough. The whole function, indeed, was pictur- 
esque—far more picturesque than satisfying. 


The Razor-Back Pig.........00000- Jno. Gilmer Speed ........+000% Criterion 

Speaking of hogs and individuality, did it ever 
occur to you how great is the individuality of the 
pig? I do not mean the live pig in his stye, but the 
pig when he is cured and cooked and ready for the 
table. In the stye they all grunt very much alike, 
and the odor of them is alike offensive to delicate 
olfactories. But the cured pig tells the tale of his 
life, his habits, his ancestry and everything that it 
is interesting to know about him. The glory of the 
pig is his ham. Now there be many men who be- 
lieve that the goodness of a ham is all due to the 
curing. Much is due, no doubt, but not every- 
thing by a very long shot. Why, even Mr. Todd, 
of Smithfield, in Virginia, could not make fine 
hams out of the hogs that are slaughtered and 
cured in Chicago. They are not the right kind of 
pigs. The proper kind of pig for a good ham is 
what we despitefully call the razor-back. He has 
lived a free life. He has ranged the woods and has 
kept decently lean on a diet of nuts and roots. He 
is a sportsman, and so when he comes to be killed 
and salted and spiced and smoked, he is about the 
best thing a man ever tasted. But even hams have 
their individuality. Take a dozen of Mr. Todd’s 
hams, for instance. There will as surely as shoot- 
ing be a dozen grades. All will be excellent, but 
there will surely be one that will rank as much 
above the others as De Reszké ranks above the 
other tenors in Mr. Grau’s company. 





Concentrated Fed... ...csscsscovcseccccsessccsvcccsveceeeees New York Sun 

The food of the future will be concentrated or 
compressed, so some men of science believe. Sci- 
ence has already done wonders in demonstrating 
the large amount of water in all that we eat, and the 
possibility of getting rid of it, so as to have the food 
in the smallest compass possible. Already the 
housewife finds many of the problems simplified by 
utilizing the extracts which are increasing in the 
market from day to day. When, instead of having 
to buy a soup-bone and soup-bunch, and to cook it 
for three or four hours, you have simply to swallow 
a little capsule or pellet as a plate of soup, the mat- 
ter of housekeeping will be very much simplified. 
But the scientists have done very much more than 
this. They can at the present moment save us 
hours of time and endless trouble and expense, by 
providing a dinner of seven courses that will all go 
on a dinner plate and can be swallowed in five 
minutes. The best part of it all is that you will be 
better nourished than if you had sat at the table for 
two hours, for all of the waste portions of the food 
have been extracted, and you swallow only that 
which you can and will assimilate easily. 

Only a housekeeper has any idea of the tremen- 
dous mass of material that is not consumed, but is 
wasted daily in preparing the meals. It is a fact 
that a man eats seven times his weight in food in a 
single year. If he was to live on compressed food 

































he would find that he consumed only one and one- 
half times his size, so great is the difference be- 
tween the food of the past and the food of the future. 
Tea is compressed so well that even the aroma is 
preserved in the little ball that stands for a cupful. 
You can drink a glass of mineral water by swallow- 
ing a little pill, and, queerly enough, it will quench 
your thirst better than the original. It is now 
stated that a man can swallow a cake of mineral 
water the size of a visiting card and require no more 
liquid for the whole day. The compression of meat 
has been accomplished to perfection,so that you can 
have a slice of roast beef in the shape of a pill or a 
thin wafer of extract. This compressed, prepared 
food will be of great value to the workingman, who 
will merely slip a lozenge or two into his pocket in- 
stead of carrying a tin-pail full of all kinds of things 
that are a mess when it is time to eat them. It 
must be cheaper than the food of the present, for it 
will be prepared in large quantities and there will 
be no waste. All parts of the ox, for instance, are 
equally nourishing, and the neck will be as valuable 
for this food as the tenderloin. It is impossible to 
think of all the problems which this food may aid 
in solving. But of one thing we may be certain, 
that it will be of infinite value to the explorer and 
the traveler. Polar expeditions will be greatly sim- 
plified, for a man can easily pull on a sled all the 
food he will want for a year in the compressed form. 





Table Etiquette in Old France*......sccevsccsccsecceeceecees Tighe Hopkins 
The old French “Civilités,” which correspond to 
our manuals of ‘Polite Society,” those of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (there 
are earlier ones, of course, and the Romaunt of the 
Rose is, in very many parts, a Civilité of the four- 
teenth century), are becoming rare; but they are 
not impossible as “finds,” and cheap finds, on the 
bookstalls of the Paris Quais, and now and again 
a “Civilité” crops up in the catalogue of a French 
dealer. Of the two that are before me, one is dated 
1695 and the other 1782. They are both occupied 
with the civilities of the table, and one may see in 
them, with no great trouble of reading between the 
lines, precisely how Paris dined in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. There are differences 
between the two treatises, but they are not import- 
ant ; and the sage who writes only seven years before 
the Revolution is still hammering away at the same 
points of etiquette which engaged his predecessor. 
At the very close of the eighteenth century it is still 
necessary to remind your host that he should not 
chastise his servants at table, and the guest that if 
he swallows his wine too rapidly he may choke 
himself, “which is impolite and inconvenient.” 

In the eighteenth century (and within eighteen 
years of the nineteenth) you sit down to table with 
your hat on—removing it only if your health is 
toasted by “a person of quality,” or if you are con- 
strained to rise before the meal is over—and every 
“Civilité” enjoins upon you to go to dinner with 
your hands clean. Apparently there is only one 
towel, for the “Civilité” requests that “a dry cor- 
ner be left for the person who is to use it after- 


*From An Idler in Old France. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50. 
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ward.” Grace being said, and the guests tabled, 
there is a whole code for the employment of the nap- 
kin. It is to be unfolded in a leisurely way, and not 
as if the guests were in a hurry to pounce upon the 
viands. It is to be spread over the knees, and car- 
ried up to the chin. You may wipe your knife and 
spoon on it after every course, but the napkin is not 
to be used as a pocket handkerchief, nor as a tooth- 
pick. It is equally an unpoliteness to wipe your face 
or to scour your plate with it. The first dish being 
served, it is recommended to the guest “not to gaze 
at it as if he wished it all for himself,” not to thrust 
out his plate, “as if it were impossible to wait his 
turn in decency,” and “on no account to smack his 
lips.” The first dish is a “potage,” in which there 
are probably some solids floating. If one of these 
burns your mouth badly, “make as little fuss over 
it as possible,” remove it quietly, with your napkin 
over your mouth, and “pass it quickly behind your 
back” to the waiter. “Politeness requires that these 
things be done politely, but you are not expected to 
commit suicide” (“mais elle ne prétend pas que l’on 
soit homicide de soyméme’”’). 

With the arrival of the solids on the table, the 
rules for the polite diner-out need a little explana- 
tion, for at first sight they seem to be addressed to a 
dinner party of savages. What, for instance, should 
one make of the following: “Nothing is more im- 
proper than for the guest to lick his fingers, or to 
wipe them on the tablecloth or the bread.” This 
to the “raffiné” who sups habitually with royalty! 
3ut the truth and the explanation are, that until thé 
seventeenth century was well advanced everybody 
in France ate with his fingers. It was so at the 
“magnificent” Court of Francis I., at the courts of 
Henry II. and Louis XIII.; and Louis XIV., the 
glass of regal fashion, thrust his hand into the plat- 
ter like the trooper feeding in camp. Touching this 
matter, there was but one point of difference be- 
tween the tables of the great and those of the un- 
learned. At the former, you advanced three fingers 
delicately to the dish, and took a morsel quickly at 
hazard, at the latter, you went a-hunting in the 
dish till you had made a prize of your favorite piece. 

Observe that the fork was not unknown in me- 
dieval France, but in those days it was rather ad- 
mired as a work of art than polished for the uses of 
the dinner table. The dandies and mignons of the 
depraved Court of Henri III. were the first to use 
it in the modern style, and there is private mention 
of a proposal to poison the King by means of a hol- 
low fork, from the prongs of which the liquid should 
trickle into his plate. But the innovation was 
“trés mal recue,” and the moralists proclaimed it 
indecent. From the seventeenth century, never- 
theless, the advance of the fork (which the sav- 
age finds in the pronged twig, as he finds the bowl 
in the gourd and the plate in the broad leaf and the 
shell) may be dated; but the old habit clings, and 
the “Civilité” of 1695 is still admonishing the guest 
that he must not lick his fingers or wipe them on the 
bread, and the “Civilité” of 1782 is still dinning into 
the ears of the elegant that “viands” are served with 
the fork and not with the hand.” There are similar 
injunctions or prohibitions as to the licking of the 
spoon, and these again are echoes from the era 
when each guest dipped his private spoon into the 
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tureen, and when, in consequence, it was recom- 
mended not to lick that instrument before plung- 
ing it in a second time. The brilliant notion of the 
ladle is due to a certain Duc de Montausier, and 
that reformer was set down as a person who sought 
too much refinement at the board. 

Other rules as to eating, with which the “Civil- 
ités” bristle, surprise at this day by their seeming 
naiveté. Avoid putting a second morsel into the 
mouth before the first is swallowed. It is improper 
to make two mouthfuls of one spoonful. Persons 
of good breeding never swallow without masticat- 
ing. If the plate before you is not quite clean, do 
not scrape it with your fingers; ask for another. It 
is impossible to admire the guest who regards his 
neighbors with a sidelong glance to see if their plates 
are better filled than his. Do not try to eat soup 
with a fork. The plate should not be scraped with 
the spoon or fork as if the guest expected never to 
dine again. Make as little noise as possible in swal- 
lowing. Do not pile up your plate till it will hold 
no more. Do not, on any account, clutch your plate 
with your left hand, as if you feared that some one 
would snatch it from you. Meat should not be 
dipped in the salt-cellar or the mustard-pot ; take a 
little salt and mustard on your plate. No one of 
good breeding beats a bone on the table, or shakes 
it, to extract the marrow; it is better to leave the 
marrow alone. 

It would seem to have been no less necessary to 
instruct the guest as to what he should and should 
not say at table on the stbject of the viands that 
were served to him. Guard against a too-candid 
criticism, is the perennial counsel of the sage. If, 
on the other hand, the host seeks your voice as to 
the dish that is before you, “you will then reply 
cheerfully and politely, and as advantageously as 
possible.” But “there is no occasion to launch out 
into complaints, as that the dish contains too much 
pepper or too much salt, or is too hot or too cold, 
or not properly served. Such discourses are liable 
to give pain to the host, who is usually not to blame, 
and who has perhaps not noticed that anything is 
wrong with the dish.” An opposite fault which the 
“Civilité” is at pains to correct is “the breaking out 
into extravagant praise of every dish that is placed 
on the table. The person who does this will always 
be set down as too much “sujet 4 son ventre.” 

For wine and drinking, there is another set of 
prescripts. In the “Civilités”’ of the seventeenth 
century you will probably read that it is proper and 
preferable to take off your glass at a draught. This 
counsel glances at the epoch when one glass served 
the whole table, in which circumstances it was not 
polite to leave a heel-tap for your neighbor. Up to 
the middle of the sixteenth century, and even in 
good company, the host and his guests had rarely 
more than a single glass between them, and when a 
lady drank it was customary for an attendant to 
stand at either side of her, holding a napkin under 
her chin. In the early seventeenth century it was 
only at the tables of the wealthy that every guest 
had his glass, and at this date the glasses were not 
placed on the table, as with us, but ranged on a 
sideboard, so that you must call for drink at your 
need. The glass found its place at the guest’s right 
hand not until the middle of the eighteenth century, 
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by which time it had become a mark of ill-breeding 
to empty it at the first essay, to blow out the cheeks 
in drinking, to gurgle loudly, or to set the beaker 
down with a snort of satisfaction. 

Lastly, the “Civilité” exhorts the man of polish 
not to scratch himself in company, not to snuff the 
candle with his fingers, not to blow in his soup, not 
to return the meat to the dish after smelling it, not 
to talk with his mouth full, and not to pocket the 
fruit at dessert. 





The Poetic Cabarets of Paris....... Eliot Gregory....... Scribner's Magazine 


Those who have not lived in France can form lit- 
tle idea of the important place the café occupies in 
the life of an average Frenchman. Clubs, as we 
know them, or as they are used in England, are 
rare, and when found, are, with few exceptions, but 
gambling-houses in disguise. Business men trans- 
act their affairs as much over their coffee as in 
their offices. The reading-man finds there the daily 
and weekly papers, and a writer is sure of the un- 
disturbed possession of pen, ink and paper. Henri 
Murger, the author of “La Vie de Bohéme,” was 
asked once why he continued to patronize a cer- 
tain establishment notorious for the inferior qual- 
ity of its beer. “Yes,” he answered, “the beer is 
poor, but they keep such good ink!’ The use of a 
café in this way does not imply any great expendi- 
ture, the “consommation” costing very little. With 
it is acquired the right to use the café for an indefi- 
nite number of hours, the client being warmed, 
lighted and served. From 5 to 7, and again after 
dinner, the habitués stroll in, grouping themselves 
about the small tables, each new-comer joining a 
congenial circle, ordering his drink and settling 
himself for a long sitting: The last editorial, the 
newest picture, or the fall of a Ministry is dis- 
cussed with a vehemence and an interest unknown 
to Anglo-Saxon nations. Suddenly, in the excite- 
ment of the discussion, some one will rise in his 
place and begin speaking. 

Opposite the Luxembourg palace, in the old 
Latin Quarter, stands a building, half hotel, half 
café, where many years ago Joseph II. resided 
while visiting his sister, Marie Antoinette. It is 
known now as Foyot’s, and this name must awaken 
many happy memories in the hearts of American 
students, for it was long their favorite meeting 
place. In the early seventies a club, formed among 
the literary and poetic youth of Paris, selected 
Foyot’s as their “home” during the winter months 
Their summer vacations were spent in visiting the 
university towns of France, reciting their verses, 
or acting in original plays at Nancy, Bordeaux, 
Lyons or Caen. The enthusiasm these youthful 
performances created inspired one of their num- 
ber with the idea of creating in Paris, on a perma- 
nent footing, a centre where a limited public could 
meet the young poets of the day and hear them re- 
cité, in an informal way, their verses and mono- 
logues. The success of the original Chat Noir, the 
first “cabaret” of this kind, was undoubtedly owing 
largely to the sympathetic and attractive nature of 
its founder, young Salis, who drew around him, by 
his sunny disposition, shy personalities, who, but 
for him, would still be “mute, inglorious Miltons.” 
Under his kindly and discriminating rule many a 











successful literary career has started. Salis’ gifted 
nature combined a delicate taste and critical acu- 
men with a rare business ability. The old French 
word “cabaret,” corresponding closely to the Eng- 
lish word “inn,” was chosen to replace the hack- 
neyed café, and the establishment decorated in imi- 
tation of a “hotellerie” of the time of Louis XIII. 
Oaken beams supported the low, studded ceilings. 
The plaster walls disappeared behind tapestries, 
armor and old faience. Beer and other liquids were 
served in quaint porcelain or pewter mugs, and the 
waiters were dressed (merry anachronism) in the 
costume of the members of the Institute (the Im- 
mortal Forty), who had so long led poetry in 
chains. The success of the Black Cat in her new 
quarters was immense, all Paris crowding through 
her modest doors. Salis had founded Montmartre! 
the rugged old hill giving birth to a generation of 
writers and poets, and nourishing this new school at 
her granite breasts. 

It would be difficult to imagine a form of enter- 
tainment more tempting than was offered in this 
picturesque “inn.” In addition to the first, the en- 
tire second floor of the building had been thrown 
into one large room, the walls covered with a thou- 
sand sketches, caricatures and crayon drawings by 
hands since celebrated the world over. A piano 
and many chairs and tables completed the unpre- 
tending installation. Here, during a couple of 
hours each evening, either by the piano or simply 
standing in their places, the voung poets gave ut- 
terance to the creations of their imagination, the 
musicians played their latest inspirations, the 
“raconteur” told his newest story. 

The famous “Tréteau de Tabarin,” which to- 
day holds undisputed precedence among all the 
“cabarets” of Paris, is among the last that have ap- 
peared, founded by the brilliant Fursy and a group 
of his.friends. Here no pains have been spared to 
form an ensemble worthy of the poets and their pub- 
lic. Many years ago, in the days of the Good King 
Louis XIII., a strolling poet-actor, Tabarin, 
erected his little canvas-covered stage ‘before the 
statue of Henry IV., on the Point-Neuf, and drew 
the court and the town by his fun and his tragedy. 
The founders of the latest and most complete of 
Parisian “cabarets” have tried to reconstruct, as far 
as possible, the ensemble of this historic scene. On 
the walls of the largest room, where the perform- 
ances are given, is painted a view of old Paris, the 
Seine and its bridges, the towers of Notre Dame in 
the distance, and the statue of Louis XIII.’s war- 
like father in the foreground. In front of this paint- 
ing stands a staging of rough planks, reproducing 
the little theatre of Tabarin. Here, every evening, 
before the élite of Paris, the authors and poets play 
in their own pieces, recite their verses and tell their 
stories. Not long ago a talented young musician, 
who has already given an opera to the world, sang 
an entire one-act operetta of his own composition, 
changing his voice for the different parts, imitating 
choruses by clever effects on the piano. 

Montmartre is thus sprinkled with these attract- 
ive “cabarets,” the taste of the public for such in- 
formal entertainments having grown each year 
rather than decreased; and with reason, for the 
careless grace of the surroundings, the absence of 
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any useless restraint or obligation as to hour or 
duration, has an irresistible charm for thousands 
whom a long concert or the inevitable five acts at 
the Frangais could not tempt. It would be difficult 
to overrate the influence such an atmosphere, 
breathed in youth, must have later on the taste 
and character. The absence of the sordid money- 
grubbing spirit, the curse of our material day and 
generation, the contact with cultivated intellects 
and minds trained to incase their thoughts in fin- 
ished verse or crisp and lucid prose, cannot but 
form the hearer’s mind into a higher and nobler 
mold. It is both a satisfaction and a hope for the 
future to know that these influences are being felt 
throughout the length and breadth of France. 





Gps GENE TRB ind vccitctsccesstvitisonmieond Sir Algernon West* 


When I was young, people at large country- 
house parties used to go in to breakfast arm-in- 
arm, and no lady ever walked with her husband 
except “bras sous bras.” Friends always walked 
arm-in-arm, and the country neighbor always made 
his entry into a party arm-in-arm with his wife and 
daughter. Now the fashion has disappeared, ex- 
cept at dinner, and there has sprung up an odious 
habit of indiscriminate hand-shaking, morning and 
evening, in season and out of season; as well as 
another fashion, worthy of a table d’héte, of assign- 
ing to each guest the place where he is to sit at 
dinner. I wonder why the bolder spirits of the 
younger and impecunious generation have not 
risen in revolt against this interference with in- 
dividual liberty of choice, which used to be theirs. 
The good old habit of the master of the house ask- 
ing his guests to drink wine with him has also 
passed away; yet in my youth it was so much the 
fashion that when the change began, on a host 
asking a lady if she drank no wine, she replied, 
“Do you expect me to drink it with the butler?” It 
was at Lady Sydney’s hospitable table in Cleveland 
Square that I gained my first experience of what 
was then called “diner a la Russe,” when the joints 
were carved off the table, and the fruit and flowers 
were on the cloth, which was not removed after 
dinner—tea afways following coffee. Thanks to 
the introduction, by the Prince of Wales, of smok- 
ing after dinner, wine-drinking is now over. What 
it was in old days appears almost incredible. The 
late Lord Clanwilliam told me of one occasion 
when he had dined at a friend’s villa near Putney. 
The dinner was extraordinarily late for those days 
—at eight o’clock. When they at last rose from 
the the table and went up to their rooms, Lord 
Clanwilliam flung open his window and saw the 
haymakers coming into the field. “I wonder,” he 
thought, “what hour they begin work,” and on con- 
sulting his watch he found it was half-past eight— 
the haymakers were returning to work from their 
breakfasts! Mr. Gladstone recollects that on one 
occasion, when a host put to a bishop who was din- 
ing with him the ordinary formula, “Will your 
lordship have any more wine?” the bishop replied, 
in an unctuous voice, “Thank you, not till we have 
consumed what we have before us.” 


*From Recollections, 1832-1886, by Sir Algernon West. 
Harper & Bros. $2.00. 
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St. Patrich Was a Gentleman.......cesccccccveeevenececececs Henry Bennett With pigs galore, ma gra, ma ’store, 





Oh, St. Patrick was a gentleman, 
Who come of decent people; 
He built a church in Dublin town, 
And on it put a steeple. 
His father was a Gallagher; 
His mother was a Brady; 
His aunt was an O’Shaughnessy, 
His uncle an O’Grady. 
So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, 
For he’s a saint so clever; 
Oh, he gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And bothered them forever! 


The Wicklow hills are very high, 
And so’s the Hill of Howth, sir; 
But there’s a hill much bigger still, 
Much higher nor them both, sir. 
’Twas on the top of this high hill 
St. Patrick preached his sarmint, 
That drove the frogs into the bogs 
And banished all the varmint. 
So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, 
For he’s a saint so clever; 
Oh, he gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And bothered them forever! 


There’s not a mile in Ireland’s isle 
Where dirty varmint musters, 
But there he put his dear fore foot 
And murdered them in clusters. 
The toads went pop, the frogs went hop, 
Slap-dash into the water; 
And the snakes committed suicide 
To save themselves from slaughter. 
So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, 
For he’s a saint so clever; 
Oh, he gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And bothered them forever! 


Nine hundred thousand reptiles blue 
He charmed with sweet discourses, 
And dined on them at Killalloe 
In soups and second courses. 
Where blind-worms crawling in the grass 
Disgusted all the nation, 
He gave them a rise, which opened their eyes 
To a sense of their situation. 
So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, 
For he’s a saint so clever; 
Oh, he gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And bothered them forever! 


No wonder that those Irish lads 
Should be so gay and frisky, 
For sure St. Pat he taught them that, 
As well as making whiskey; 
No wonder that the saint himself 
Should understand distilling, 
Since his mother kept a shebeen shop 
In the town of Enniskillen. 
So, success attend St. Patrick’s fist, 
For he’s a saint so clever; 
Oh, he gave the snakes and toads a twist, 
And bothered them forever! 


Oh, was I but so fortunate 
As to be back in Munster, 

’Tis I’d be bound that from that ground 
I never more would once stir. 

For there St. Patrick planted turf, 
And plenty of the praties, 


And cabbages—and ladies! 
Then my blessing on St. Patrick’s fist, 
For he’s the darling saint, O! 
Oh, he gave the snakes and toads a twist; 
He’s a beauty without paint, O! 


PI ki asctecndovsennineroedaonuaned William Cullen Bryant 


Let me move slowly through the street, 
Filled with an ever-shifting train, 

Amid the sound of steps that beat 
The murmuring walks like autumn rain. 


Here fast the flitting figures come! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face; 

Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 
Where secret tears have left their trace. 


They pass—to toil, to strife, to rest; 
To halls in which the feast is spread; 

To chambers where the funeral guest 
In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


And some who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they pass the door 

Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 


Youth, with pale cheeks and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye! 
Goest thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die? 


Keen son of trade, with eager brow, 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 

Thy golden fortunes—tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air? 


Who of this crowd to-night shall tread 

The dance till daylight gleam again? 
Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead? 

Who writhe in the throes of mortal pain? 


Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold, dark hours, how slow the light, 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 


Each, where his task or pleasures call, 
They pass and heed each other not, 

There is who heeds; who holds them all 
In His large love and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 


DOWNS WOTOMIE . csc csissccovencseceseesescesesveseeseseses Simon Wastell 


Like as a damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the daz, 

Or like the sun or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had: 

E’en is man whose thread is spun, 

Drawn out and cut and so is done, 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 
The gourd consumes, and man—he dies! 
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Like to the grass that’s newly sprung, 

Or like a tale that’s new begun, 

Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 

Or like the pearléd dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of the swan: 

E’en such is man, who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The grass withers, the tale is ended, 
The bird is flown, the dew’s ascended, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 
The swan’s near death—man’s life is done! 


From wants, from. shames, from loveless household 


fears; 
Made a man’s eyes friends with delicious tears; 
Restored me, loved me, put me on a par 
With his great self. How can I pay Jaffar?” 


Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this 

The mightiest vergeance coul1 but fall amiss, 
Now deigned to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile upon another half as great. 

He said,. “Let. worth grow frenzied if it will; 
The caliph’s judgment shall be master still. 


Go, and since gifts so move thee, take this gem, 
The richest in the Tartar’s diadem, 
And hold the giver as thou deemest fit!’’ 
“Gifts!” cried the friend; he took, and holding it 
High toward the heavens, as though to meet his star, 
Exclaimed, “This, too, I owe to thee, Jaffar!” 


Like to the bubble in the brook, 

Or in a glass much like a look, 

Or like the shuttle in weaver’s hands, 

Or like the writing on the sands, 

Or like a thought, or like a dream, 

Or like the gliding of the stream: 

E’en such is man who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The bubble’s out, the look forgot, 
The shuttle’s flung, the writing’s blot, 
The thought is past, the dream is gone, 
The waters glide—man’s life is done. 


TOE GI isis + depdccndespecenitebeckenisiienn Barry Cornwall 
Day dawn'd. Within a curtained room, 
Filled to faintness with perfume, 
A lady lay at point of doom. 


Day closed. A child had seen the light; 
But for the lady fair and bright, 


4 Like an arrow from a bow, She rested in undreaming night! 


Or like a swift course of water flow, 

Or like the time ’twixt flood and ebb 

Or like the spider’s tender web, 

a. Or like a race, or like a goal, 

Or like the dealing of a dole: 

Even such is man, whose brittle state 

Is always subject unto fate. 
The arrow shot, the flood soon spent, 
The time no time, the web soon rent, 
The race soon run, the goal soon won, 
The dole soon dealt—man’s life soon done. 


Spring came. The lady’s grave was green, 
And near it oftentimes was seen, 
A gentle boy, with thoughtful mien. 


Years fled. He wore a manly face, 
And struggled in the world’s rough race, 
And won at last a lofty place. 





And then he died! Behold before ye, 
Humanity’s brief sum, and story, 
Life, death and all that is of—Glory. 


Like to the lightning from the sky, 

Or like a post that quick doth hie, 

Or like a quaver in a song, 

Or like a journey three days long, 

Or like snow when summer’s come, 

Or like a pear, or like a plum: 

E’en such is man, who heaps up sorrow, 

Lives but this day and dies to-morrow. 
The lightning’s past, the post must go, 
The song is short, the journey so, 
The pear doth rot, the plum doth fall, 
The snow dissolves and so must all. 


Fe GE ions ted oneexesddnnsdcdeineiin eee William Collins 
How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay, 
And Freedom shall a while repair 


Leigh Hunt ‘ . 
To dwell a weeping hermit there! 


Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good vizier, 
The poor man’s hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom unjust; 
And guilty Haroun, sullen with mistrust 
Of what the good, and e’en the bad, might say, 
Ordained that no man living from that day 

“ Should dare to speak his name on pain of death. 
All Araby and Persia held their breath; 


BPOITS CONE 66s sen asbisvatiicsdccinertenecaiid 8. T. Coleridge 
Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips or bended knees, 
But silently, by slow degrees, 
My spirit I to Love compose, 
In humble trust mine eyelids close 
With reverential resignation, 
No wish conceived, no thought exprest, 
Only a sense of supplication; 
A sense all o’er my soul imprest 
That I am weak, yet not unblest, 
Since in me, round me, everywhere, 
Eternal strength and wisdom are. 


All but the brave Mondeer; he, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful soul could go, 

And facing death for very scorn and grief 

(For his great heart wanted a great relief), 
Stood forth in Bagdad daily, in the square 
Where once had stood a haopy house, and there 
Harangued the tremblers at the scimitar 


hey owed to the divine Jaffar. 
are J FO TUNG oinda seen ciccnbasbabonvessodeubbebebibided scl Earl of Rochester 


It is a very good world to live in, 

To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 

But to beg or to borrow, or to get a man’s own, 
It is the very worst world that ever was known. 


“Bring me this man,” the caliph cried; the man 

Was brought, was gazed upon. The mutes began 

To bind his arms. “Welcome, brave cords,” cried he; 
“From bonds far worse Jaffar delivered me; 
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Ghlmeet AQPIONNETE... 6 .ccccerscrceseccccccosgesocscossoes Farm and Fireside 


In America irrigation is in its\infancy. In China 
it is in its dotage. Probably the majority of the 
people of the United States never saw an irrigated 
field larger than a domestic garden. In China 
every part of the country that can be watered by 
the crude methods available is artificially supplied 
with water. So thoroughly is the value of irriga- 
tion for agriculture understood by the Chinese 
that land is multiplied in value by from two to five 
by the simple fact that it can be irrigated when so 
desired. Probably one reason why the Mongolians 
appreciate the value of irrigated lands is the fact that 
their chief cereal is rice; and rice, or “paddy,” 
fields, as they are commonly called, must be cov- 
ered with from one to three inches of water from 
planting time until harvest. Evaporation in these 
semi-tropical countries is very rapid, and the water 
must be supplied regularly and in large quantities. 
But all the crops are more or less irrigated wher- 
ever possible. Wheat is sown in rows, and an irri- 
gated ditch six inches deep runs the length of the 
field every three or four feet. Sweet potatoes, 
beans, peanuts, sugarcane, tobacco and that arch- 
destroyer of the Chinese nation, the poppy, are all 
cultivated in the same way. 

In irrigation, as in everything else, the Chinese 

seem to have early learned its value and developed 
it practically to a certain degree of efficiency, and 
then stopped. They have made no improvements 
in this line for a thousand years, just as they have 
stood still in every other art of civilization. Wher- 
ever possible, water running down hill is utilized 
and spread out upon the fields. The hillsides, and 
even the mountains, are terraced, and the little 
streams running down their sides are utilized from 
their very source. This terracing of all sloping 
ground is one of the features of Chinese agriculture 
that strikes the traveler as most curious. Every 
field is level, no matter how steep the slope. This 
is necessary in order to hold the water; and even 
where the ground is not irrigated the fields are all 
made level, artificially, if not so naturally. This is 
one of the many evidences of the skill of the Chi- 
nese farmer. Every field looks like a garden. 
. After getting down into the valley the stream is 
larger, and it is utilized upon a correspondingly 
larger scale. A crude dam is thrown across it, and 
a portion of the water is diverted into a ditch from 
one to four feet wide and half as deep, and the 
fields below upon that side of the stream are irri- 
gated from it. A little distance below another par- 
tial dam will divert water into a similar ditch upon 
the opposite side. The water thus diverted to the 
fields runs over them and off into the stream again, 
except what is lost by evaporation and absorption. 
This process is continued as long as possible; but 
finally the stream becomes lower than the banks, 
and artificial methods of lifting the water must be 
resorted to. 

The treadmill pump is the most generally used 
machine, and a very efficient one it is, though it 
cannot be classed among the labor-saving ma- 
chines of the world. It is an endless chain of 


wooden links, each link having a four-cornered 
disk in the middle that fits close to the sides of the 
long box-like pump, which is from eight to six- 
teen feet long and six to ten inches wide. The 
pump has a bottom board, but no lid. It is placed 
in a stream, canal or pond, leaning upon the bank 
at an angle of about forty-five degrees. It is 
worked by foot-power, from one to four men or 
women standing at the top on the windlass, lean- 
ing upon a horizontal bar and stepping from one 
round spoke to the other. Water is raised rapidly 
and in large quantities by this process, but it can 
only be lifted from six to ten feet at a time. It is 
not uncommon to see two working, lifting the same 
water in sections. This requires at least eight per- 
sons, and the expense would seem prohibitive in 
any country except China. A network of canals 
spreads over the level plains of China everywhere, 
and in South China, at least, this treadmill pump 
is used almost exclusively to lift’ the water from 
them to the fields along the low bank. Lut these 
are the favored regions where the land brings the 
highest prices, and the water is considered to be 
easily obtained and abundant. For short lifts of 
from two to five feet they commonly use a bucket 
swung by two persons with ropes. 

Small pools for catching rainwater are dug in the 
regions away from the streams and canals. But these 
are seldom more than a fourth of an acre in size, and 
oftener less than more. In many places it would be 
easy to throw a dam across the narrow pass of a 
mountain stream and make a lake that would fur- 
nish abundant water for large tracts of land in the 
valley below without labor and with certainty of 
supply. But the Chinese Government does not con- 
sider such things as part of its business. The mag- 
istrates have very short terms in a place, and their 
chief thought is to “make hay while the sun 
shines”—get rich as quickly as possible before an- 
other one is appointed. As to the people organ- 
izing companies to carry out such works, they are 
too suspicious of each other, and know each other 
too well to unite to build irrigation plants upon a 
large scale. However, they do unite upon a com- 
paratively small scale. The water rights are care- 
fully stated in the deeds of land, and they take their 
turn in using water from small supplies like wells 
and ditches. This is especially true in times of 
drought. However, when the supply becomes in- 
sufficient for all, it is very frequently monopolized 
by the most powerful family, clan or village, and 
the weaker. are driven off. This is a fruitful source 
of village fights, often ending in bloodshed. 


The old-fashioned well-sweep is used where there . 


are no streams and where water can be reached at 
twenty feet or less. Three persons drawing water 
from a well for irrigation, one bucketful at a time, is 
a sad sight to the foreigner. But to the Chinaman 
it is only sad when he cannot get the water even by 
this amount of labor. These shallow wells soon go 
dry in a drought, then the people often sleep be- 
side the well, arising every two or three hours to 
draw the water that has accumulated. “Why not 
dig deeper?” The sweep will not work well over 
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twenty feet, and the Chinese know nothing about 
suction pumps. Nor do they know how to sink a 
well into the sand. When a bed of sand is reached 
they stop. Even so simple a thing as a wooden 
casing they have not thought of. 


I have priced farm lands three hundred yards 


apart. One price at $20 an acre, the other at $200, 
the only essential difference being that the first was, 
say, thirty-five feet to the water, and the second 
fifteen or twenty feet. That additional lift of fifteen 
feet made the difference in price. Some time 
American windmill pumps will change all that, and 
it may not be very long in the future, either. But 
when every other method fails, these patient toilers 
will carry water all day long, and a good part of 
the night, half a mile or more, if necessary, to save 
a part of their precious crop. It means starvation 
if it is lost. 





isis sconednvcccitenessvanceseeuns New Orleans Picayune 

On my recent visit to the South African exhibi- 
tion, I took pains to post myself on the present tea 
industry of the colony of Natal. I think that the 
time may not be far distant when steamers from 
the United States will be able to obtain return car- 
goes, instead of going, as at present, to the Far 
East, or being forced to return from South African 


ports in ballast. To Mr. William R. Hudson, of” 


the Clifton tea estate, the credit of the present tea 
industry is due, and the estate now comprises 3,000 
acres on the Nonoyoi River, fifty-five miles from 
the city of Durban, the river furnishing the neces- 
sary water power. Coolie labor is used in prefer- 
ence to that of the Kaffirs. A coolie can pick forty- 
two pounds of green leaf per day, the Kaffir only 
nineteen pounds. The picking season in Natal 
commences generally early in September and goes 
on till about the end of the following May. The 
months of June, July and August are taken up with 
digging and manuring the land and pruning the 
plants. The tea is picked by the coolies, mule carts 
in different gangs collecting the leaf. Men and 
women are employed in the picking process. The 
tea leaf is taken down to the factory, where it is 
“weighed in.” When that is done, it is spread out 
thinly on frames covered with hessian, for the pur- 
pose of “withering,” in a temperature of 85 deg. 
to go deg. In the course of twelve hours the leaf 
has become perfectly soft, and produces the same 
sensation to the touch as a silk handkerchief. The 
leaf is then passed through shoots into the ma- 
chine room, where it is “rolled,” the object of this 
process being to break up the juice cells in the leaf 
and to give the leaf that peculiar twist characteristic 
of the tea seen in ordinary commerce. When the 
rolling is finished, the sappy, juicy mass is sent 
down into the cooling chamber, where it is spread 
out and submitted to the action of the air at a tem- 
perature of from 60 deg. to 70 deg. This is the 
critical stage in the manufacture of tea. The eye 
of the experienced manager is required to see that 
the fermentation is arrested at the exact time, or 
the tea would lose quality and would acquire an un- 
desirable flavor. The rolled leaf is then passed to 
drying trays, in which it is spread out thinly and 
submitted to a temperature of about 250 deg., the 
excessive heat staying fermentation and taking all 
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moisture out of the leaf. The now manufactured 
article is sent on to the sorting department, where 
the different grades of golden pekoe, flowery pekoe, 
pekoe souchong, souchong, and dust are sepa- 
rated by machinery, which consists of a huge re- 
volving screen cylinder, the meshes gradually get- 
ting larger toward the outer end, so that the “dust” 
falls from the separating machine first and the 
coarsest leaf, the souchong, last. It should be 
pointed out that the smallest leaves on the twig, 
when picked, make the finest tea. The tea is then 
put into air-tight bins, where it is allowed to re- 
main for from two to three months to mature. Af- 
ter this, it goes to the packing department, where 
it is put into packets or boxes for the trade. This 
year’s output of tea from the estates in Natal is es- 
timated at from 300,000 to 400,000 pounds, for 
which there is a ready market, and it is estimated 
that the next crop will yield 1,250,000 pounds of 
tea. 


A Curious Pine Tree...... $0060000006500 sbnccsnseecsnered London Daily Mail 


There is a botanical enigma in Kew Gardens. 
This is a curious specimen of the pine tree. It is 
handsome to look at and sturdy in its growth. But 
the extraordinary thing about this pine is that no- 
body has been able to explain precisely how it be- 
gins its life. Several authorities on trees and plants 
have examined it. They admit that the tree pre- 
sents a problem unlike anything ever before en- 
countered in botany. This tree, which is known as 
Pinus muricata, produces at regular intervals the 
usual cones containing the seeds. But, strange to 
say, these cones appear to be protected in the 
strongest possible manner so as to prevent the 
seeds from being released. The cones are hard and 
tightly closed, and have strong overlapping 
scales. But more extraordinary than this is the 
fact that the tree after producing these almost in- 
vulnerable cones keeps them hanging unopened 
year after year upon its thickening branches. Un- 
less for some extraordinary accident, the seeds 
would thus remain attached to their parent tree 
forever. Many of the cones on these trees at Kew 
Garden have been there for years, as is shown by the 
size of the branches and the formation of the bark. 

It is only recently that the attention of botanists 
has been called to this singular fact. Most plants 
we know do all they can to launch their progeny in 
the world as quickly as possible, and to spread them 
widely apart. This is done by all the other plants we 
know by means of many a cunning contrivance, 
with down or wings or burrs to catch to an ani- 
mal’s coat, or juicy pulp to tempt the birds to carry 
them away. It is a universal rule throughout the 
vegetable kingdom—to which there is known but 
this one extraordinary exception—that every plant 
in order to reproduce its species is provided with 
interesting and ingenious means for effectually 
scattering its seeds. Why, then, is this mysterious 
pine tree the only exception to this rule? That is 
the question which botanists are asking each other. 
Nobody has yet been able to offer a satisfactory 
explanation. In the examinations that have been 
made of this strange pine it has been found that the 
seed vessels which the tree so powerfully retains 
are so well protected that a strong, sharp knife, 
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with the assistance of a heavy hammer, is requi- 
site to sectionize the cone. No ordinary condi- 
tions of temperature will make a cone open. 

The only explanation of this mystery which has 
been offered with any grounds of plausibility is a 
remarkable one. One well-known botanist after 
puzzling for several months about this tree says 
that the species is‘perpetuated by fire. He asserts 
that nothing but an intense forest fire, which will 
sweep a grove of these trees out of existence, will 
compel them to release their seeds. Under the in- 
fluence of intense heat it has been found that the 
cones crack open and the seeds fall out unscathed. 
In any event, the seeds are known to retain their 
vitality for years. After hanging for many seasons 
upon the tree it has been found that the seeds when 
released by means of a hammer and chisel will grow 
if planted in the ground. If you knock off one of 
these cones from its parent tree (which can only be 
done with a strong blow), the cone will remain upon 
the ground throughout all the season without show- 
ing the faintest inclination to open and release the 
seeds. 

These facts tend to support the fire theory as the 
only possible explanation of this botanical mystery. 
Still, many botanists are not satisfied with the ex- 
planation. Nowhere else in the vegetable kingdom 
is there a plant or tree requiring a forest fire and 
the destruction of the parent to reproduce its 
species. This mysterious pine tree inhabits Upper 
California, but will only grow near the sea coast. It 
does not attain a very large size, and its growth 1s 
slow. The theory that the seeds were carried to new 
places and released from their cones by the sea has 
been abandoned, since it was shown that the cones 
can never reach the sea under ordinary circum- 
stances, and that a long immersion in water does 
not induce them to open. 


Vegetal Invasion Of Water........cccececeerceeceecesesesees Popular Science 

When the caravels of Columbus, sailing for the 
first time across the Atlantic Ocean, had gotten be- 
yond the Azores, they found the water covered 
with a great mass of seaweeds, veritable floating 
prairies, whose long filaments impeded their prog- 
ress. This mass of vegetation extended over an 
immense space, and the sailors were so frightened 
at the sight that they believed that they had arrived 
at the end of the world. However, these floating 
beds did not hinder their voyage much, and to-day 
steamships traverse this area (which is called the 
Sargossa Sea), without any difficulty. It is now 
known that it is the absence of currents, in this part 
of the Atlantic, to which this agglomeration of 
plants is due, and that the relative stagnation of 
water reproduces in mid-ocean the conditions 
which marshes present. 

The phenomenon of the invasion of stagnant 
waters by vegetation is well known, but that which 
is not so well known is that running waters, those 
even of powerful rivers, are subject to the invasion 
of aquatic plants, which can develop to such a pro- 
digious amount that they completely encumber the 
bed where these streams run. In tropical regions 


principally, where, under the influence of heat, 
vegetation takes, whenever it is in contact with 
water, a wonderful increase, the vegetable incum- 
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But 
nowhere, without doubt, is it to be seen in so great 


brance of rivers is a constant phenomenon. 


a degree as in the high basin of the Nile. In the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, among others, which seems, at the 
first glance, traversed by a fine network of naviga- 
ble ways, the greater number of rivers are but beds 
of plants of enormous rushes, of gigantic papyrus, 
hiding entirely the surface of the water. If, out- 
side Africa, no country presents this phenomenon 
to such a degree, it is because the riverside popula- 
tion, more civilized and given to fishing, fight con- 
tinually against this invasion, and they are aided in 
their task by the rapidity of the currents or the fre- 
quency of floods. However, the power of aquatic 
vegetation is so great even in the most civilized 
countries, that there are cases of rapid invasion of 
waters which are very difficult to overcome. It is 
thus in ‘Europe where a plant, the Elodea (An- 
acharis) canadensis, menaces the obstruction of 
rivers. All waters are favorable to the Elodea, but 
above all those where the soil is calcareous. It de- 
velops rapidly and does not last long, but gives 
growth to numerous buds which grow into many 
feet of stalk, and soon constitute a veritable float- 
ing prairie. This vegetable mass does not cover 
the surface of the water only, but reaches three 
yards in thickness, and forms a serious obstacle to 


- navigation, at the same time that it renders fishing 


impossible. The plant not only multiplies by 
buds; the least fragments that are detached and 
float on the water give birth to new growths. 





Carle BNE Foods vg hb svc ovindvncevtvcecses San Francisco Chronicle 

Lompoc, in Santa Barbara County, California, 
grows mustard for the whole country. In this re- 
gion 2,000 acres are cultivated to the seed, the in- 
dustry employing about 200 farmers. The land se- 
lected for mustard growing lies in the middle of the 
valley and along the banks of the Santa Ynez River. 
The soil is deep sediment, dark and almost entirely 
without grit. Some mustard is grown on a light 
sandy loam, but the heavier soil is preferable, as it 
not only produces larger crops, but is not so feeble 
after the crop is removed. Indications of rain are 
important, as it is almost useless to sow mustard 
for growing during a dry winter. I[t requires plenty 
of water and cool weather in the ripening and pod- 
filling season. It is for this reason that the Lompoc 
district is so adapted to its growth; being close to 
the sea, it is visited during much of the year by 
heavy fogs, which roll in every night and precipi- 
tate little rains in themselves, besides keeping the 
hot sun away from the land and providing the cool- 
ness so much required by the mustard. The soil is 
broken up immediately after first rain of the season. 
It is cultivated from time to time to keep it open 
and to keep the weeds and grass down until about 
the middle of January, when it is sown to brown, 
called also Trieste, mustard. If it is proposed to 
plant it to the yellow variety the sowing may be de- 
ferred until March. The seed is sown broadcast, 
with the hand, from three and one-half to four 
pounds being distributed to the acre. It is then 
harrowed in the ordinary way. The mustard pre- 
sents a pretty sight while growing, especially when 
young, and at this stage it makes an excellent salad, 
having a pleasant, pungent flavor. 
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Wild Fouad lh Gemtral Pare, 003. cccsciediccictvoccetcvcevecvetes New York Post 
There are some two hundred wild ducks, geese 
and swans in the Central Park winter pond this 
year, the largest number ever gathered there. The 
ducks are naturally the most numerous, because 
they breed in the park, and during the past sum- 
mer over sixty were added to the collection in this 
way. The wild ducks have selected Central Park 
as a breeding place for a number of years, and they 
build their nests in the shrubbery about the most 
secluded nooks of the lake, and rear their young 
without molestation. After they have reached ma- 
turity the young ducks fly away, but invariably 
return and spend the winter in the Park. Most of 
the old ducks have wintered in the pond for so 
many years that they are partly domesticated in 
their ways. They show as little fear of the keeper 
or passing pedestrians as any of the purely domes- 
ticated species which mingle with them. There is 
probably no better illustration of the value of kind- 
ness to wild birds in domesticating them than the 
history of the wild ducks which stay in Central 
Park nearly every winter, free to go and come at 
their own pleasure. They have learned from ex- 
perience that they are protected, and with fewer 
enemies probably than in their wild breeding- 
grounds, they prefer to return to the place of their 
birth year after year. In earlier days the swans 
bred quite freely in the Park, building their nests 
around the borders of the small lake at Fifty-ninth 
street, but the introduction of boats and other nov- 
elties on the lake frightened the birds away, and 
they have been very shy about breeding since. Last 
summer the attempt made to renew their old at- 
tachment to the Park resulted disastrously. The 
eggs of the pair that undertook to rear a brood of 
young ones were stolen, and the swans are not 
likely to repeat the experiment. No bird is more 
sensitive to danger and disturbance when breeding 
than the swans, and besides selecting the quietest 
and most obscure corner of the Park, they try to 
conceal the location of their nest in every way pos- 
sible by leaving and approaching it circuitously. 
The geese are not so numerous as the ducks, but 
there are a score or more wintering in the lake. 
No attempt is made to confine them to the winter 
lake, and they come and go at will. 
they rise up in a flock with loud splashing of the 
water, and fly heavily toward the Long Island 
shore. They invariably return again, however, and 
sometimes bring strange geese with them. 

Last summer a queer sight was witnessed in the 
Park by the keeper who feeds and watches the 
birds. One of the ducks brought forth a brood of 
young ones on a point of land near the large lake. 
An old goose discovered the nest one day, and, 
judging from her actions, decided that she would 
adopt the young ducklings. This maternal instinct 
was not altogether appreciated by the parent ducks, 
and they attempted to eject the intruder. For some 
time there was imminent danger of a serious battle ; 
but after long parleying the matter was settled 
amicably. The goose made no further attempt to 
take possession of the nest of young ducks, but she 


Frequently © 


appointed herself their special guardian and pro- 
tector. She would seat herself near the nest and 
watch the mother duck feed and fondle them. If 
danger approached the old goose would give the 
alarm in a loud voice, which the duck would take 
up and repeat. When the young ducks were old 
enough to leave the nest the affection of the child- 
less goose did not abate. She always preceded the 
procession that waddled down to the water, fol- 
lowed by the old duck and the flock of little ones. 
They kept up this line on the water, the goose al- 
ways taking the lead, and giving the first warning 
of danger. The singular actions of the old goose 
attracted general attention in the park, and even 
to-day, when the young ducks are full grown, she 
shows a particular fondness for them. 

“The birds have more dangers and enemies than 
you would imagine,” said the keeper, “and it takes 
most of my time to watch them. The swans are 
not easily frightened by anybody. I suppose one 
of the big fellows could hurt a man pretty badly if 
he struck him once. I know I have never given 
them a chance. There’s Tim—the big white fellow 
—he’s the boss of the whole flock, and he’s a quar- 
relsome sort of bird, too. He takes particular de- 
light in snapping at the others, and I have to pre- 
vent trouble in the best way I can. Tim was the 
only one that pretended he didn’t know what | 
meant when I hollored at him. But he knows 
now. I gave him a lesson the other day. After 
fighting one of the other male swans that had just 
mated, and plucking several feathers out of his 
back, he started toward me with fire in his eves. I 
had been shouting from the shore at him, but he 
had paid no attention to me. So I got into the 
small boat and pushed out toward him. Tim came 
sailing down on me with neck craned forward and 
his wings bowed up just as they are when he starts 
on the war-path. I let him get quite near me, and 
then with the oar I turned him over, and held his 
head under water for some time. When [I let him 
up he was madder than ever, and simply hissed as 
he started for me. I had barely time to catch him 
on the end of the oar and stop his second attack. 
I saw then that the bird meant blood, and that I 
had to be quick or something might happen to me. 
I did not want to strike the swan or injure him, but 
he had to be taught who was master. I turned him 
over again, and while he was wabbling in the water 
I caught the long neck with the oar and held the 
head under for some time. But Tim wasn’t satis- 
fied even then. He made a third attack, and I 
treated him to another ducking. After that 
he sailed away a little crestfallen, and I don’t have 
to speak to Tim the second time now. He is just 
as quarrelsome as ever, but when I catch sight of 
him going for another swan I shout at him and he 
stops.” 


“* Don Coyote "’.......... Prof. Chas. F. Holder........... Scientific American 

The coyote is virtually a wild dog, and breeds 
with the domestic dog, and dogs will often refuse 
to injure the female coyote. The writer observed 
this once on the mesa near Pasadena when in full 
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chase after a coyote with a pack of gray and stag 
hounds. One of the dogs reached the game, but 
instead of seizing it as usual ran along by the side 
of the coyote, which was a female. Huxley con- 
tends that there is no material difference between 
the skull of a coyote and that of a dog, and a cross 
between a collie and an Eskimo dog produces a 
very fair coyote, so far as appearances go. 
“Don Coyote” is essentially a night animal. When 
the sun goes down he comes out of his haunts in 
the foothills and wanders down around or into the 
settlements. He lies in the spurs of the hills and 
mountains in Southern California, as in the San 
Gabriel Valley, in some safe and inaccessible point, 
and surveys the country, his vision perhaps directed 
to some henroost or the home of some fat turkey. 
I have occasionally seen him at such times, his fur 
an almost perfect protection in its resemblance to 
the’ rocks that surrounded him. That he recog- 
nizes this was shown in one instance when | rode 
within thirty feet of one, pretending to look di- 


rectly ahead, but watching him out of one corner 


of my eye. He crouched as I approached, and 
seemed confident that I did not see him, impercep- 
tibly moving, ever keeping his head pointed toward 
me; and few would have recognized in the gray 
rock a coyote. On the outskirts of Pasadena, a 
city of 15,000 inhabitants, where my observations 
have been made, I often hear his weird ventrilo- 
quistic yelp in the deep-wooded Arroyo Seco, 
where the wildcat and lynx also roam. He comes 
boldly up the bordering streets, evading the dogs 
the best he can; now giving them a wild chase, 
then stopping in some vacant lot and defying the 
town, and with head aloft yelping to the moon. At 
such times, owing to the veniriloquistic qualities 
referred to, one coyote can create the impression 
in the mind of a householder, or camper, that he is 
surrounded by a pack; the yelps come in such quick 
succession that they fairly overrun one another 
and seem echoed back and repeated from every 
hill, rock and bluff. In. this way a single coyote 
will arouse the people as he sneaks along, every 
dog on the alert, yet on the morrow the remains 
of some plump turkey will be found in the road, 
telling the story of this crafty foeman. In ‘such 
trips the coyote is generally alone, and I have met 
him on the outskirts of the town, slinking home in 
the early morning, perhaps under the protection of 
the heavy fog. Often there is a mirage, and at a 
distance of a few hundred feet Don Coyote looks 
as large as a sheep looming up in the mist. Gen- 
erally he stops, turns and stands a rigid picture for 
a moment, perhaps wondering what the moving 
object is, then convinced that it is an enemy, he 
turns and runs for the Puente Hills with marvel- 
ous speed. I give Don Coyote credit for much in- 
telligence, as on one occasion at least he led hounds 
and horses out of the way to a barbed-wire fence, 
passing under it himself, but witnessing the com- 
plete demoralization of the hunt as he bounded 
away. While the coyote hunts singly in towns or 


villages, he runs in packs in the open, and it is 
here that he demonstrates his skill and cunning. A 
friend of mine observed a pack of coyotes on the 
edge of the desert manipulating a jack rabbit. They 
swept across the country in a line, soon started a 
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hare, then formed in two parallel lines about 200 
feet apart. There was a regular plan of action, and 
none of the coyotes seemed overexcited, but when 
the hare was started they wheeled into columns like 
soldiers, the leading coyote running at the top of 
his speed. After a few moments he dropped to the 
rear and a fresh coyote took the lead, and this was 
kept up until the hare was run down. 


Fishhawks as Birds © Good Omen,........sececeeeeeeceeeeees New York Sun 

“You won't see no fishhawks this year until the 
very last day of the limit,’ said the old Jersey 
beachcomber sententiously. “And when is that 
last day?” “The 22d of March. Nobody ever knew 
a 22d of March to pass on this coast without fish- 
hawks being seen. If there has been a hard winter 
there is generally a mild spring. Then the fish- 
hawks may come as early as the 15th or the 16th of 
March. When it’s an open winter like this one 
March generally cuts up rough. The fishhawks 
will hang off then until the 22d of the month. But 
if there hadn’t been a hawk on the coast up to the 
night of the 21st, you’d find them on hand bright 
and early on the morning of the 22d.” It is not 
too much to say that if a March 22d actually did 
pass without the appearance of the hawks it would 
cast a gloom over the beachcomber mind from 
Cape May to Sandy Hook. Why or how this beau- 
tiful shore-bird came to be a harbinger of good for- 
tune among the coast people it is hard to guess. 
Perhaps it is because its advent is always the first 
positive signal of the coming of spring and bright- 
ness and sunshine. But whatever the cause, the 
superstition exists. For a fishhawk with its soft, 
plaintive cry high up in the air to fly over a house 
is a presage of good fortune for that house and for 
all who dwell within it. When one actually lights 
on a roof or a chimney it is almost as good as a 
bond that no evil shall come upon that house. Thus 
there is among the roughest of the shore people a 
feeling of affection for the bird which is tinged with 
a sort of reverence. This sentiment alone would 
be sufficient to protect the bird even if the laws did 
not take a hand. But they do. A penalty of “not 
less than $10 nor more than $20 with costs” is the 
price of killing a fishhawk or for molesting its nest 
or stealing its eggs. Thus protected both by affec- 
tion and law, the birds have come and gone for 
years upon the Jersey shore, living often in close 
contact with man, and their habits are as well 
known as are those of domestic animals. 

The hawk and his wife year after year return to 
the same nest, which they patch up here and there 
in the spring and put in order for the winter when 
they leave in the autumn. How strongly con- 
structed are these nests may be guessed when the 
fierceness of some of the winter storms they have 
to withstand is remembered. The hawk rather likes 
an isolated tree standing in an open field for his 
nest, so that the furious gales have full sweep at it. 
Yet none was ever known to be quite torn down. 
A fishhawk tree is very readily picked out in the 
melancholy shore landscape, for it invariably dies 
after the hawks have had their nest in it for a few 
years. This is thought to be from the salty damp- 
ness and the fish oil which the birds bring to the 
trees and which saturate the nest. The hawk’s 























eggs—about the siz of hen’s eggs—range in num- 
ber from two to four, and are creamy white in 
color, delicately marked with yellow and brown 
spots. They are laid about the 1st of May, and a 
month later the little chick hawks, covered with 
down, make their appearance. By the time autumn 
comes they have learned to fly, and do a little fish- 
ing on their own account. Then they go off South, 
get married, and come back next March to set up 
housekeeping for themselves. During the time the 
hen hawk is busy with maternal cares her partner 
is very devoted. He soars up and down over the 
sea inlets and out over the ocean itself, looking 
for fish for the family. When he.darts down and 
seizes one and rises into the air with it kicking in 
his talons he makes a bee-line for his tree residence, 
and tears off the flesh strip by strip, feeding it to the 
wife and young ones. Fish is the sole food of the 
bird, and he is in no sense a scavenger. He must 
have his fish fresh and out of the water. He will 
not even deign to pick it up if he drops it in his 
flight and it falls to the ground. When fishing in 
the ocean he frequently soars high in the air. How 
his eye sees his victim swimming below the surface 
we will know when we know how it is the carrier 
pigeon finds his way home over leagues of land 
and sea. But the instant his hawk eye does see the 
victim, down he goes in a bullet-like plunge, which 
carries him far under the surface. The Italians call 
the fishhawk “aquila plumbina,” or “leaden eagle,” 
because of this capacity of dropping like a shot 
from the sky. There is a great splash when the 
bird strikes the water, a foamy turmoil beneath the 
surface for a moment, and then up he comes, hold- 
ing a great, wriggling fish—often a four or five- 
pound bluefish—in his sharp talons. Rising a few 
yards above the surface the bird stops for a mo- 
ment to shake himself like a water dog to get the 
brine out of his plumage, then away he wheels, of- 
ten with low, laborious flight from the weight of 
his burden, to his wife and little ones in the tree that 
is miles away perhaps. But now and then it hap- 
pens that the hawk gets even too strong a grip upon 
his prey beneath the surface, and is himself the vic- 
tim, dragged down and down under water by fish 
too heavy for him to lift into which his sharp talons 
have sunk so deeply that he cannot pull them loose. 
And so the wife and little ones wait and watch in 
vain that night in the far-away nest. The old man 
returns no more, for he is cruising far beneath the 
ocean depths, strange burden on the back of some 
unhappy. fish doomed to carry him thus until by 
natural process of dissolution the bird’s body is 
washed away by bits. Fishermen tell of frequently 
taking big fish with the talons and a portion of a 
fishhawk skeleton still fastened to its back. A great 
drumfish came ashore at Atlantic Highlands beach 
with a recently drowned fishhawk fast to its back. 

Perhaps it adds a little to the fishhawk’s dignity 
to know that he is nothing more nor less than the 
osprey, whose almost total disappearance from 
British waters is so much lamented by many Eng- 
lish writers. Kingsley wrote years ago that only 
a few were then to be found in some remote places 
on the Scottish coast, the secret of their abode be- 
ing jealously guarded by those who knew it, and 
their eggs being highly prized as great rarities by 
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English collectors. The reason of their practical 
extinction in Great Britain is that there for many 
years neither superstition nor the law protected 
them as both have long done on the Jersey coast. 
There are many of them on the Australian coast, 
and the Australian, British, and American species 
are all practically identical. In the American species 
the female is rather longer than the male, with a 
five-foot spread of wing to support a body which, 
feathers and all, measures about two feet in length. 
The feathers are oily and closely set, especially on 
the under side of the body, like those of geese or 
ducks. But even this does not prevent the bird 
sometimes, after.a prolonged struggle beneath the 
surface, from being too much waterlogged to be 
able to raise itself in flight, and fishermen now and 
then find them floating thus helplessly upon the 
water until they get dry enough to lift themselves 





A Feathered Parasite..... Leander S&. Keyser....... Popular Science Monthly 

In America the cowbird, often called the cow 
bunting, is the only member of the avian house- 
hold that spirits its eggs into the nests of other 
birds. In obtruding her eggs into the nests of other 
birds Madame Cowbird is sly and stealthy. She 
does not drive the rightful owners from their nests, 
but simply watches her opportunity to drop her 
eggs into them when they are unguarded. No 
doubt she has been on the alert while her indus- 
trious neighbors have been constructing their 
domiciles, and knows where every nest in the vi- 
cinity is hidden. Says Major Charles Bendire: “In 
rare instances only will a fresh cowbird’s egg be 
found among incubated ones of the rightful own- 
ers. I have observed this only on a single occa- 
sion.” From one to seven eggs of the parasite are 
found in the nests of the dupes. In most cases the 
number is two, but in the case of ground builders 
the cowbird seems to have little fear of overdoing 
her imposition. Major Bendire says that he once 
found the nest of an ovenbird which contained seven 
cowbird’s eggs and only one of the little owner’s. 
If parasitism were the only crime of the cowbird 
one would not feel so much disposed to put her into 
the avian Newgate calendar; but she not only in- 
flicts her own eggs upon her innocent victims, but 
often actually tosses their eggs out of the nests in 
order to make room for her own. Nor is that all. 
She will sometimes puncture the eggs of the own- 
ers to prevent their hatching, and thus increase the 
chances of her own offspring. Whether this is done 
with her beak or her claws is still an open question, 
Major Bendire inclining to the belief that it is done 
with the claws. Her finesse is still further to be 
seen in the fact that she usually selects some bird 
for a victim that is smaller than herself, so that when 
her young hopefuls begin to grow they will be able 
to crowd or starve out the true heirs of the family. 
In this way it is thought that many a brood comes 
to an untimely end, the foster-parents having no 
means of replacing their own little ones when they 
have been ejected from the nest. However, I am 
disposed to think that the cowbird’s impositions 
are not usually so destructive as some observers are 
inclined to believe. I once found a bush sparrow’s 
nest containing one cowbird and four little spar- 
rows, all of which were in a thriving condition. The 
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sparrows were so well fed and active that as soon 
as | touched the nest they sprang, with loud chirp- 
ing, over the rim of their cottage and scuttled away 
through the grass. They were certainly strong and 
healthy, in spite of the presence of their big foster 
brother. Before they flitted away I had time to 
notice how ‘the little family were disposed. The 
cowbird was squatted in the centre of the nest, 
while his little brothers and sisters were ranged 
around him, partly covering him and no doubt 
keeping him snug and warm. 

A wood thrush’s nest that I found contained two 
young thrushes and two buntings. All of them 
were about half-fledged. Being of nearly the same 
size, the queerly assorted bantlings lived in appar- 
ent peace in their narrow quarters. I watched them 
at frequent intervals, but saw no attempts on the 
part of the foundlings to crowd out their fellow- 
nestlings. The cowbirds were the first to leave the 
roof-tree. Thus it appears that the intrusion of the 
cowbird’s eggs does not always mean disaster to 
the real offspring of the brooding family, but, of 
course, it always prevents the Jaying of the full 
complement of eggs by the builders themselves. 
Even after the youngsters have left the nest the 
mother cowbird does not assume the care of them, 
but still leaves them in charge of the foster-parents. 
It is laughable, almost pathetic, to see a tiny oven- 
bird or redstart feeding a strapping young cowbird 
which is several times as large as herself. She 
looks like a pygmy feeding a giant. In order to 
thrust a tidbit into his mouth she must often stand 
on her tiptoes. Why the diminutive caterer does 
not see through the fraud I cannot say. She really 
seems to be attached to the hulking youngster. By 
and by, however, when he grows large enough to 
shift for himself, he deserts his little parents and 
nurses and seeks companionship among his own 
blood kindred, who will doubtless bring him up in 
the way all cowbirds should walk. It is surprising 
how many species are imposed on successfully by 
the cowbird. The number, so far as has been ob- 
served, is ninety, with probably more to be added. 
Among the birds most frequently victimized are the 
pheebes, the song sparrows, the indigo birds, the 
bush sparrows, and the yellow-breasted chats. Even 
the nests of the red-headed woodpecker and the 
rock wrens are not exempt. Some species, notably 
the summer warblers, detect the imposture and set 
about defeating the purposes of the interloper. This 
they do by building another story to their little cot- 
tage, leaving the obtruded eggs in the cellar, where 
they do not receive enough warmth to develop the 
embryo. While it is surprising that acute birds 
should allow themselves to be imposed on in this 
way, perhaps, after all, they look upon the cowbird 
as a kind of blessing in disguise; at least, he may 
not be an unmixed evil. They may act on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity—that “one good turn deserves 
another.” What I mean is this: In my rambles I 
have often found the cowbirds the first to give 
warning of the approach of a supposed danger. 
Having no domestic duties of their own, they can 
well secrete themselves in a tall tree overlooking the 
entire premises, and thus play the useful role of 
sentinel. This, I am disposed to believe, is one of 
the compensating uses of this parasite, and may fur- 
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nish the reason for his being tolerated in birdland. 
And he is tolerated. Has any one ever seen other 
birds driving the cowbird away from their breeding 
precincts, or charging him with desperate courage 
as they do the blue jays, the hawks, the owls and 
other predatory species ? 


Ethics Ameng Animals..........++ C. H. Bierheld 5.600.008: Popular Science 

Have you ever thought how much of ethical life 
is lived by the birds? A catbird, just at this mo- 
ment, is dashing herself with shrill squalls straight 
at a cat, which is near her home of nestlings. She 
does not in the least hesitate to endanger her own 
life for the tiny little things dependent on her care. 
Three months from now they will be no more to 
her than other birds; but to-day they are sure of 
her protection. I have any number of pet toads, 
which eat ants by the million, and it is a great pleas- 
ure for me to stir up an ant’s nest when Tommy 
Jones, my biggest toad, sits darting out his sticky 
tongue to catch the fiery little warriors. Why I 
should join sides with the toad in this struggle for 
existence I do not quite comprehend. But so it is, 
and I am amused at.the utter abandon which leads 
the ants to hurl themselves into the jaws of death to 
protect their commonwealth, while the workers 
catch up the eggs and the babes, in which they 
have only a joint stock, and are destroyed trying 
to carry them to a place of safety. A recent writer 
says: “I have been exceedingly interested as a hor- 
ticulturist and student of nature in observing the 
recognition of the rights of property in domestic 
animals. A hen will not concede a grain of corn as 
belonging to another, but the one robbed will mani- 
fest indignation; but a hen: will recognize the right 
of another to the occupancy of a nest, if not thereby 
seriously discomfited. A cat makes no claim to 
possession until her foot is on the piece of meat. 
After possession, however, she asserts her positive 
rights, and heavier cats will allow the claim. Old 
cats will often allow young ones to rob them, but 
they will not allow older ones to do the same. A 
dog not only claims a bone while in possession, but 
establishes his right to the same bone when buried, 
and woe be to the dog that opens the cache.’ This 
recognition of property rights is seen everywhere 
in lower life, although theft is common. “Again, if 
you find your horse in his neighbor’s stall, eating 
oats, and scold him for it, his retreat is made with 
marks of shame.” I have seen the same manifes- 
tation in a fowl. The idea of right comes, of 
course, before the idea of abstract right. Natural 
rights are recognized by every creature that exists. 
The birds not only recognize their own rights and 
family rights, but the rights of their neighbors. A 
thieving outlaw is held to be a common enemy, to 
be chased and destroyed by the co-operation of all 
honest birds. I have seen sparrows deliberately 
join in the punishment of a rogue. At least so it 
seemed to me, although I could not discover the 
special fault of the delinquent. It is especially in- 


teresting to see the exceeding indignation of all the 
birds when a prowling hawk has despoiled a nest. 
“Come on!” shouts the king bird; and “At him!” 
cries every robin; and often the crows for once join 
the smaller birds. 
neighborhood. 


The chase excites the whole 




















A teacher in one of the Cleveland public 
schools said to the class in English composition : 
“T wish every member of the class would write out 
a conversation between a grocer and one of his cus- 
tomers, introducing some pathetic incident or ref- 
erence.” Among the compositions handed in was 
the following, by a little girl: “ “What do you want?’ 
asked the grocer. The lady answered: ‘A pound 
of tea.’ ‘Green or black?’ asked the grocer. ‘I think 
I’ll take black,’ she said, ‘it’s for a funeral.’ ”’ 

Their parrot had died, and young Master 
Tommy, with his little sister Jennie, had just con- 
cluded the funeral services over the grave of their 
feathered pet. “I s’pose Polly is in heaven now,” 
remarked Jennie, tearfully. “Yes,” returned Mas- 
ter Tommy ; “I s’pose he is.” “‘He—he’s got wings, 
but he wouldn’t be an angel up there, would he?” 
inquired the little maid, anxious about his present 
status. “Oh!” cried Tommy; “he wouldn’t be an 
angel; only people is that.” “Then what do you 
s’pose he is now?” persisted his sister. Tommy 
thought for a moment. Then the light of inspira- 
tion dawned on his beaming countenance. “I guess 
Polly is a bird of paradise now,” he announced joy- 
fully. 

—“Whee-e-e-e!”” squealed Margie as the pea- 
cock spread his tail, “zat chicken is puttin’ up his 
umbreller.” 

A certain Sunday-school teacher was ques- 
tioning her class. “Where was Christ born?” she 
asked of Willie. Willie pondered awhile and finally 
announced, “Mauch Chunk.” “Mauch Chunk!” 
screamed the teacher. “You ought to know better 
than that. Why, little Georgie knows where Christ 
was born. Where was Christ born, Georgie?’ And 
the trebel of the four-year-old answered: “Beth-le- 
hem.” “That’s right,” said the teacher. “Well,” 
said Willie, pouting, “I knew ‘twas somewhere on 
the Lehigh Valley Railway.” 

The children were making their plans for 
Christmas and their mother was helping them, 
while their father was deep in his evening paper. 
Sut he could hear, and this is what he heard: “What 
are you going to give papa?” asked the mother. “I 
think,” said the eldest thoughtfully, “that I will give 
him an alarm clock.” “An alarm clock!” ex- 
claimed the mother. “Why do you want to give 
him an alarm clock?” “Because,” answered the 
child, with an earnestness that showed she had given 
the matter some thought, “if he has an alarm clock 
at the office maybe he will know when it is time to 
come home to dinner.” 

Teddy (after contributing in a most perfunc- 
tory manner a halfpenny to his missionary box)— 
Don’t I wish I was a heathen! Superintending 
Parent—You naughty boy. I’m utterly ashamed of 
you! Teddy—I’m not. The heathen don’t never 
have to give nothin’—they just do all the gettin’! 
Johnnie’s father was leaving home on busi- 
ness. Just before starting he said to the child: 
“Johnnie, while 1’m away, I want you to take great 
care of mother. I leave her in vour charge.” That 
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SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN * 


night when Johnnie knelt at his mother’s knee, say- 
ing his evening prayer, he said as usual, “Please, 
Lord, bless grandmamma and take care of her; 
bless father and take care of him; but you needn't 
trouble about mother, because I'm going to take 
care of her.” 

A little boy was to be baptized at one of the 
missions not long ago. “I bet ye he'll yell,” con- 
fided the boy’s elder sister to the Sunday-school 
teacher just before the ceremony. “I tried it on 
him at home the other day just to see how it would 
work and he howled like everything.” 
Mother—You are having a jolly game! 
Isn’t it good of grandpa to play with you like this? 
Little Girl—--Well, but I’m playing with him. 
Hazel is just learning her letters. The other 
day the teacher was endeavoring to teach her the 
latter part of the alphabet, and held up a block with 
a big T painted on it. “Hazel, what letter is this?” 
Hazel thought a long time, and called it “I.” “No, 
no, Hazel. You ought to know what this is. What 
does your father drink every night for supper?” 
“Beer!” shouted Hazel, and she wondered why the 
teacher smiled. 

Jennie, aged four, had been poking at the 
grate fire and burned a hole in her dress. “You 
must not do that, Jennie,” said her mother, “or 
you'll catch fire and burn up, and there will be noth- 
ing left of you but a litle pile of ashes. Then what 
would mamma do?” “Qh,” replied Jennie, “I sup- 
pose you would call Bridget and tell her to sweep 
up the ashes.” 

Leslie listened eagerly to the account of 
Adam’s being made of dust. When it came to the 
creation of Eve from a rib he exclaimed: “Mother, 
do you reckon He ran out of dust?’ 

In a class of little first readers the pupils 
were very proud when they were able to spell 
“b-a—double 1—hball” and “t-r—double e—tree.” 
The meaning of the “double” was carefully ex- 
plained, and one day while reading the class came 
upon this sentence: “Up! up! John, an see the sun 
rise!” One little man eagerly craved permission to 
read the line, and rendered it as follows: “Double 
up, John! and see the sun rise!” 

A visitor at a school during a geography 
lesson asked a child, “What is the axis of the 
earth?” ‘An imaginary line passing from one pole 
to the other, on which the earth revolves,” an- 
swered he proudly. “Yes,” said his examiner, well 
pleased, “and could you hang a bonnet on it?” 
“Yes, sir.” “Indeed! And what kind of a bonnet?” 
“An imaginary bonnet, sir.” 

A Scotch mother was assisting her little boy 
with his geography lesson when they came to the 
word “desert,” which he could not understand. She 
explained that it was a barren place—a place where 
nothing would grow. The boy’s face brightened 
up at her words, and feeling sure that he had solved 
the difficulty, she asked him to explain the mean- 
ing, and the prompt answer came, “My feyther’s 
bald heid !"+ 


























+Contributed to Current Literature. 
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Am Electric Qun,...cccsccrcccccccccccccvcasccccevececeeesnes New York Sun 

L. S. Gardner, of New Orleans, has invented an 
electric cannon which may revolutionize warfare if 
it does all that its inventor is inclined to expect 
from it. He has tried it on a small scale, and it has 
worked most successfully. Theoretically, it is all 
that can be desired, and it is simply a question 
whether it will prove a practical success. Several 
New York capitalists listened to Mr. Gardner’s ex- 
planation of the idea recently, and were so im- 
pressed that they expressed a willingness to invest 
heavily in it, and a Russian officer, to whom some 
of the plans were shown, asked that the cannon 
should be submitted to his Government for experi- 
ments. In the cannon electricity instead of an ex- 
plosive is used to propel the projectile. It is smoke- 
less and noiseless, and open at both ends; and as 
the amount of the electric force can be regulated, 
the muzzle velocity of the projectile is under the 
control of the gunner. The cannon never gets hot, 
and can be fired as fast as it can be fed; indeed, two 
or three shots can be going through it at the same 
time. The principle is simple. If a tube is wound 
with insulated wire, and an electric current is sent 
through the wire, magnetic attraction is set up 
inside the tube, and small pieces of iron or steel may 
be drawn toward the centre. This is a familiar ex- 
periment in physics. If an iron rod fitting the 
tube is placed near it, it will be drawn into the tube 
by the force of the magnetism. The current is cut 
off the instant the iron rod or projectile reaches 
the centre of the tube. Then it meets with no re- 
sistance beyond the centre, but darts on through 
the tube. If after passing through one tube it en- 
ters a second tube in which the same process is re- 
peated, it gains additional momentum, and if it 
passes through still another tube, all in a straight 
line, its momentum can be increased until it ac- 
quires enormous speed. This is the secret of the 
Gardner gun. A line of short coils or hollow mag- 
nets, forming a continuous tube, and provided with 
a mechanical device for switching the current on or 
off each magnet in succession, constitute the can- 
non. The switch is one of the chief features of the 
invention. It is patented by Mr. Gardner, and he 
admits that there is a chance of improvement in this 
part of the cannon, although the switch he uses 
works admirably with his small model. The muzzle 
velocity of the cannon is merely a question of the 
number of magnets used. The first magnet will 
give the projectile a velocity of fifty feet a second; 
the second will increase this, and the projectile wil! 
go through a barrel containing, say, twenty or 
thirty magnets, gaining additional velocity and 
force with each magnet, until its speed equals that 
of a shot fired from a cannon with a high explo- 
sive. The principle of the invention, Mr. Gardner 
declares, cannot be questioned; but he himself 
would like to see how it works practically on a 
large scale. His model is a mere plaything. The 
model is a short, thick, glass tube, no-larger than 
an ordinary lead pencil, wound around with three 
coils of wire, each constituting a miniature magnet. 





Ordinary nails with their heads cut off are used as 
projectiles, and the instant the electric connection 
is made the nail flies through the tube, and at a dis- 
tance of twenty feet will perforate a half-inch pine 
plank. Its flight is accompanied by no noise, not 
even the snapping of the electric spark. Theo- 
retically, it ought to be possible, Mr. Gardner 
thinks, to get a much higher muzzle velocity from 
an electric cannon of ordinary dimensions than can 
be obtained from smokeless powder in a cannon of 
the same size. The merits of the cannon are: Its 
freedom from smoke and noise, its lightness, its 
cheapness, for it can be built for a mere song, the 
fact that its barrel does not become heated, and 
that it is practicable to fire the cannon as fast as it 
can be loaded. On the other hand, Mr. Gardner 
frankly acknowledges that his cannon will scarcely 
do for field service, as it would be necessary for the 
artillery to carry along enormous electric batteries, 
but it is just the thing for ships and fortifications, 
where easy connections can be made with dyna- 
mos. He thinks also that it would be eminently 
useful in discharging dynamite and guncotton: 
There is no shock whatever. The projectile starts 
slowly and without shock increases its velocity as 
it progresses. 


Cost of a Pacific Cable..............+- eB Be ivccieseccccceesex Scribner's 

In the past thirty-five years some eighteen cables 
have been laid across the Atlantic Ocean, and at 
the present time another is building to afford direct 
connection between Germany and the United 
States, which, touching at the Azores, will have a 
total length of over 5,000 miles. In view of the 
constant activity in Atlantic cables which has re- 
sulted in a new cable about every two years since 
the first successful cable of 1866, it stands to reason 
that the difficulties offered by the Pacific Ocean 
must be very great for the nineteenth century to 
~reach its close without a definite scheme for span- 
ning the Pacific by telegraph having been adopted. 
The difficulties may be summed up in a few words: 
First, the great cost of a complete system of cables ; 
second, the extreme depth of water known to exist 
in certain parts of the Pacific and feared in others; 
third, the long distances between landing-points, 
and fourth, the lack of intermediate points having 
an active trade. The estimated cost of the British 
Pacific cable, for a single cable connecting Van- 
couver with Australia and New Zealand, is placed 
at about $7,000,000, including two repairing ships 
and a sum of $175,000 for maintenance of the 
cables for six months. The president of one of the 
cable companies of New York estimates the total 
capital cost of a cable to Japan, Australia and the 
Philippines via Hawaii at $12,000,000, and the cost 
of maintenance, including two repairing ships, and 
of operating expenses, at $300,000 a year. It is 
not considered that a single cable will be sufficient 
to insure permanent communication, and any 
scheme for a Pacific cable must provide eventually 
for duplicate cables throughout the entire route, so 
that the total capital cost of a thoroughly reliable 
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and efficient Pacific cable system may be put down 
at approximately $26,000,000, which would include 
two repairing ships, a reasonable quantity of spare 
cable, and the equipment of operating stations at 
the various landing points. 

Sums such as these are well calculated to intimi- 
date private capital from embarking in a venture 
subject to the risks that submarine cables are 
known to suffer from, and where the returns in the 
shape of a large volume of paying traffic cannot be 
considered a certain quantity. One of the com- 
panies, however, has offered to the United States 
Government to lay such a system of cables and to 
transmit, free of charge, all the official telegrams 
of that Government for twenty years, provided the 
United States will assist the company with a subsidy 
of $275,000 a year. After twenty years Government 
messages will be transmitted at half rates, it being 
stipulated that the commercial rate from the United 
States to Japan, Manila and Australia shall not ex- 
ceed one dollar per word, which is about one-half 
the existing rates. It will be seen that this proposal 
does not contemplate a subsidy in the strict sense 
of the word, as the company would give the Gov- 
ernment a very fair return for its money by trans- 
mitting all official telegrams free for twenty years, 
and at half rates thereafter. It is quite conceivable, 
in view of the events of the past eighteen months, 
that the Government might have rather the best of 
the bargain. How much the United States Govern- 
ment has spent in the past two years in cablegrams 
to the Far East is not public knowledge, and how 
much it would have spent in the past four or five 
years for cablegrams to Honolulu if a cable had ex- 
isted can only be guessed at. But some idea may be 
had of the freedom with which the Government 
spends money on telegrams when international diffi- 
culties exist, from the statement of the president of 
the Central and South American Telegraph Com- 
pany before a Senate committee some years ago, 
to the effect that his company had received from 
the United States Government, during the dis- 
pute with Chili, upward of $50,000 in a single 
month for telegrams to Valparaiso. Numerous in- 
stances of costly Government telegrams: to differ- 
ent parts of the world are on record, and it is impos- 
sible to estimate how much a government may 
spend in telegraphing in grave emergencies, and 
equally impossible to estimate how much may be 
saved by these costly government messages. It 
may be safely stated that a trans-Pacific cable, had 
it been in existence during the past two years, 
would have had very extensive patronage from 
Washington. 


To the Poles by Ice-Breaking Steamer...Herbert C. Fyfe...Strand Magazine 

“In my opinion, the best way to penetrate into 
the Arctic and Antarctic regions is by means of a 
powerful ice-breaker.” These words were spoken 
by Vice-Admiral Makaroff, of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Navy, the designer of the ice-breaking steamer 
Ermack. The Ermack was designed especially for 
ice-breaking in the Baltic and Kara seas, for the 
purpose of keeping open the northern ports of Rus- 
sia either during the whole winter or for a longer 
period than they would otherwise be navigable, and 
the idea of exploring the Polar regions only oc- 
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curred to Admiral Makaroff after he discovered 
what the vessel was capable of. It was in the month 
of July, 1899, that the Ermack made her first Polar 
trip. “Our voyage,” said the Admiral, “differed 
from those of former explorers, in that we expe- 
rienced no sufferings or privations, and were never 
in danger. Nobody before us had ever tried the 
Polar Sea for ice-breaking, and our going was the 
first time man had taken offensive action against 
Polar ice. Though many scientists said the thing 
could not be done, we did it. Starting from Spitz- 
bergen we found ice in latitude 80 deg. 15 min., 
and strong Polar ice it was, too. The plain ice was 
fourteen feet thick, and the pack ice (i. e., in moun- 
tainous ridges) was sometimes as much as eighteen 
feet high and seven fathoms (forty-two feet) deep. 
We found the Ermack could break this ice, and 
she proceeded very well through it. It was won- 
derful to see the easy way in which it broke in 
some places when the Ermack charged into it. 
Sometimes it would happen that we struck the 
weakest part—perhaps a place which had become 
hollowed out beneath. Yet at other times huge 
blocks would stick to the vessel, cover her bow 
and bend up underneath her; charge into other 
pieces with us, and break them without leaving us, 
and in that event we had to steam backward and 
get rid of it. The summer is the best time for ne- 
gotiating the ice of the Arctic Ocean, for then, al- 
though the sea is full of ice, it is ice in the shape of 
islands divided by the canals, which are mostly 
filled with broken ice. During the progress of the 
Ermack floes of ice over a mile long moved away 
and gave passage to her. In charging ‘hummock’ 
or ‘pack’ ice the bow of the Ermack rises up eight 
feet or so; the field cracks, and the ship then falls 
down and goes ahead, moving both sides of the 
débris of the icefield. It is most exciting to see 
some of the big pieces of ice fall down into the 
water and the others coming to the surface from 
the great depths, every detached piece trying to 
find a new position, while the ice-breaker herself, 
always being pushed along gradually, rises, cracks 
the ice and falls again. Our usual rate of speed was 
three and one-half knots an hour in Polar regions. 
The islands of the Polar Sea are of different sizes, 
some being as much as five miles in diameter; the 
others are smaller, and the great majority of them 
do not exceed hundreds of feet. Sometimes these 
islands are pressed against each other, and there 
are days during which it is difficult to proceed, but 
with a change of weather and current the ice isl- 
ands become separated from each other, so as to 
render a passage possible. It is not necessary when 
going with the ice-breaker into the Polar region to 
keep a straight course and cut the ice; the ship 
goes in a zig-zag ‘line,’ shaping her course between 
the ice-floes. In some cases it was necesary to ap- 
ply the full power, but in other places the ship pro- 
ceeded easily. Before I went I spoke on this sub- 
ject with Captain Sverdrup, of the Fram, and Dr. 
Nansen. Captain Sverdrup was entirely of my opin- 
ion, but Dr. Nansen did not wish to express his 
views. He only said that he wished me success, 
and would be the first to congratulate me.” 
Arrangements have been made by Admiral 
Makaroff for coupling up the Ermack with other 
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vessels in order to make a train of ships for more 
effectually dealing with thick ice. Although the 
Ermack is the strongest ship afloat, there is a limit 
to her capacity of breaking up ice, and a vessel 
pushing astern of her would supply additional 
power for the work. Into the counter of the ship 
a recess has been built, and this is designed to take 
the stem of the following vessel, arrangements be- 
ing made for lashing the latter in firm contact with 
the leading craft. There seems to be little doubt 
that with two Ermacks fastened together the North 
Pole could be reached. Whether this will ever be 
attempted remains to be seen; but, at any rate, the 
feat has been brought far nearer by the advent of 
these ice-breaking steamers than it was before. 


NS Shes cd cbncnankeasin Heteonthiaskee chanleawuniod Electricity 

The “telepantograph,” the invention of R. Gre- 
ville-Williams, may be described as an electrical in- 
strument by means of which a drawing, letter, pho- 
tograph, shorthand, diagram or other graphic mat- 
ter can be automatically telegraphed to any dis- 
tance to which an ordinary telegram can be sent 
through the medium of one wire. When you de- 
sire to send a message all you have to do is to write 
it, draw it, or have it photographed on to a thin 
metal sheet, and place this in the transmitter. You 
then simply turn a switch, and the inscription, 
whatever it may be—drawing, photograph or letter 
—is automatically recorded by the receiver at its 
destination on paper, wood, metal, etc., as desired. 
If the message is to be received on paper, the re- 
ceiving instrument will print two copies or more 
at the same time, and thus undisputed records of all 
messages are obtained and can be used for future 
reference. Should a large number of copies of the 
reproduction be required, the receiver will engrave 
it directly on copper, zinc, etc., instead of writing it 
on paper, and in this way thousands of copies can 
be printed from the plate. In this case the marker 
or the receiver is replaced by a graving tool and 
the paper by a sheet of metal. A London publica- 
tion says of the telepantograph: “We may imagine 
that in the future each post office will contain a 
telepantograph, which would be placed beside the 
ordinary telegraph instrument and switched on to 
the same wire used for ordinary telegraphing. On 
the duplex system now in use, the two machines 
could be worked on the one wire at the same time 
without in any way affecting their respective mes- 
sages. The cost of news can be greatly reduced if 
telegraphing in shorthand be resorted to, for a mes- 
sage written on the metal sheet in shorthand is as 
easily transmitted as one in which words are used.” 





The Metropolis of Flowers........ Herbert Vivian........ Pearson’s Magazine 

The little town of Grasse, nestling in a cradle of 
hills some twelve miles behind Cannes, is the 
metropolis to which all the scent trade of Europe 
is bound to come for its materials. How Grasse 
obtained her monopoly has not been made clear to 
me. She was chosen in the middle of last century, 
nobody knows why, long before the Riviera had be- 
come fashionable. There were plenty of other 
places quite as suitable for growing flowers, and far 
more accessible. However, one or two of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers settled there, others followed 
suit, and now Grasse has it all her own way. For 
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miles around there are orange groves as far as the 
eye can reach; plots of jasmin, arranged in little 
hedges on the tops of ridges like the gardens be- 
longing to a doll’s house; straggling fields of 
stunted rose-bushes, interspersed with dark clus- 
ters of violet beds, cassie-bushes, and the thin, 
white stalks of tuberoses. The air is laden with the 
scent of flowers, and I know few more intoxicating 
experiences than to roam about this vast garden. 
When you have climbed the hill, and entered the 
dark, narrow streets of the town, it is a different mat- 
The scents are stronger and more pungent. 
but less natural. You breathe in a thick atmos- 
phere of all sorts of scents in process of manufac- 
ture, tinged with odors of grease and machinery. 
Of the score or so of huge factories, whose great 
black chimneys stand out among the white houses 
of Grasse, I have visited two of the principal ones, 
which consume the major portion of the product 
of the peasant farmers whose little homes are dotted 
about the surrounding hills. The pick of the crops 
go to the factories, for bruised and broken blos- 
soms lose something of their fragrance, and the 
flowers are borne to the town each morning on 
huge trays deftly balanced on the heads of the farm- 
er’s wife and daughters. One of the most striking 
facts, which the managers of both firms avowed 
with delightful frankness, was that only eight or 
ten of the countless scents, which we buy, are what 
they profess to be. Judging by the bottles in a 
perfumer’s shop, there is scarcely a flower which 
blooms, whose “triple extract” may not be applied 
to the handkerchief. You may call for wall flower, 
or wood violet, or white rose, or lilac, or lilies of 
the valley, or cherry-blossom, or new-mown hay, 
and you get a liquid which recalls, more or less dis- 
tinctly, the blossoms you know so well. But they 
are all creations of the chemist and the manufac- 
turer, just as much as jockey-club, or frangipanni, 
or kiss-me-quick, or any other of the avowed mix- 
tures. “In our new-mown hay,” said my guide, 
with a smile, “there is absolutely no vestige of hay.” 
The flowers really used in scent-making are jasmin, 
rose, tuberose, orange blossom, cassie, Parma vio- 
lets, jonquil, mignonette, and, to a smaller ex- 
tent, geranium leaves, lavender and thyme. All 
other scents are judicious mixtures of the es- 
sences of these with infusions of various: Ori- 
ental spices and drugs. Jasmin and _ tuberose 
scents are made by what is known as the cold 
process. A layer of pig’s fat is spread upon 
plates of glass and the petals of the flowers are 
scattered upon the top. The petals are removed 
every day and replaced by others until the fat is 
impregnated with their scent, when it is stored as a 
white pomade. Roses, orange-blossoms, cassie 
and Parma violets are treated by the hot process. 
The fat is melted and they are put to soak in it until 
it grows cold, when it is placed in a hydraulic press 
and the flowers are removed by means of sieves. 
This is not the pomade used by hair-dressers, but 
simply the raw material used for the manufacture 
of essences. It may be kept for a year or more. 
Roses and orange blossoms, on being distilled, 
give a scented water, at the top of which floats the 
essential oil. The waters are largely sold for the 
toilet, as well as for pharmacy : nd cookery; but the 

















essential oils, which at Grasse are only an accidental 
product, command a very high price. The essen- 
tial oil of orange blossoms, known as Neroli, is an 
indispensable ingredient of Eau de Cologne, and 
fetches some fifty dollars the pound. The great 
Cologne perfumers send their agents every year to 
Grasse and buy up the whole stock. The essential 
oil of roses is the famous attar, which is more exten- 
sively made at Kezanlik, in Eastern Roumelia, 
where, being impure, it fetches only seventy-five 
dollars to one hundred dollars the pound. The 
Grasse attar is of far better quality, and fetches at 
least two hundred dollars or two hundred and 
fifty dollars the pound, but this is so prohibitory 
a price that no efforts are made to produce it 
except incidentally. While some 3,000 pounds 
to 4,000 pounds of attar are produced every year 
at Kezanlik, not more than 100 pounds at the 
outside are produced in the whole of Grasse. 
The roses used for attar are a pink, single 
bud, not unlike the dog-roses of our hedge- 
rows in appearance. As some 7,000 pounds 
to 10,000 pounds weight of rose leaves are required 
to make one pound of attar, the price is not so ex- 
travagant as might appear at first sight. 


High-Priced Vineyards............ Vovcccedsceereseespoeed New York Tribune 

To the owner of even the most valuable landed 
property on this continent, mining property alone 
excepted, the news that Prince Albert of Prussia 
has purchased the Wilhelmi vineyard at the rate of 
$5,600 an acre will have seemed a ‘gross exaggera- 
tion, if not worse. There is not anywhere within 
the United States an agricultural property for which 
any such price would be paid. Nevertheless, two 
foreign members of the wholesale wine trade in 
New York, and one man prominently connected 
with the California wine industry, when asked about 
the credibility of the report, saw nothing extrava- 
gant in it. California vineyards, it is true, have 
never been bought or sold at very high prices as 
vineyards. The wine-producing industry of that 
State has generally begun with the cultivation of 
what had been virgin soil, and little of it has 
changed owners since it began to be used for its 
present purpose. But the first remark, in the case 
of both the foreign experts, was: “The Johannes- 
burg vineyards would sell a good deal higher than 
that.”” Both the Johannesburg and the Marcobrunn 
wine lands, in the latter of which the Wilhelmi 
vineyard lies, are in the Rheingau—the small dis- 
trict from which the cream of the famous Rhine 
wines comes. The Johannesburg vineyards are 
mostly the property of Prince Metternich, to whose 
ancestor, the famous diplomat of the Congress of 
Vienna, they were presented by his imperial mas- 
ter, Francis Joseph of Austria. To understand the 
enormous values of these lands on a basis of simple 
arithmetic, it is only necessary to know that the 
average production of an acre of Rheingau vine- 
vard being about two hundred gallons, a “half 
stick” of Rheingau wine, “Steinberger Cabinet,” of 
the vintage of 1893, sold for 17,500 marks, or about 
$4,200. A “half stick” contains 160 gallons, so that 
the product in this particular case of less than one 
acre for one year brought in seventy-five per cent. of 
the price of one acre in Prince Albert’s recent sen- 
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sational purchase. But even this achievement was 
less astonishing than that of the vintage of 1868 
from the same vineyard, 160 gallons of which 
brought more than $4,800. 


A FOGG DOOMAR ios oo vihivvecedisiccdiscssiccocectiver Fortnightly Review 

Otto Lilienthal, whose name will always be as- 
sociated with the first scientific attempts at soaring, 
as flying without a motor may conveniently be 
called,was born in 1848. When he was only thirteen, 
he began to take an interest in the problem of fly- 
ing, to which he gave all the time he could spare 
in later life from his engineering business. After 
studying for twenty years the flight of birds he 
came to the conclusion that the great difficulty in 
flying was the maintenance of the balance in the air. 
Thus, when he thought the time had come for actual 
experiment, he laid aside all thought of building a 
flying machine, and set himself to learn the art of 
aerial balancing by soaring with the wind. He 
spent long in devising a satisfactory system of wings 
—as for shortness one may call his and Mr. Pil- 
cher’s soaring machines, bearing always in mind 
that the wings were rigid and not for flapping— 
before committing himself to the air at all. Finally, 
with the aid of a bird-shaped framework, so made 
that the inclination of the wings and tail could be 
altered at pleasure by his arms, he successfully 
attempted toboggan-like glides down an inclined 
plane of air, starting from the top of a low conical 
mound. Gripping the framework tightly, he ran 
down the slope until he had attained such a velocity 
that the air raised him from the ground. Once in 
the air, he sailed along until the impetus was ex- 
hausted and he had to come to earth. He learnt to 
guide himself in the air by adjusting the wings to 
the wind. In this fashion he was able with practice 
to fly as much as a quarter of a mile at a time. 

It was not by any means all plain sailing. The 
bold experimenter had many a fall. Again and 
again he was seized by sudden gusts which, before 
he had time to make the necessary adjustments, 
carried him high up in the air so swiftly as to take 
away his breath; yet he always managed to recover 
his balance and soar on. At other times the wind 
got on the upper surface of his wings and dashed 
him arrow-like to the ground, smashing the ap- 
paratus and brusing lim badly. But he was a strong 
and skillful gymnast, and practice made him well- 
nigh perfect in the art of sailing down hill in calm 
or slightly breezy weather. His fatal accident was 
due to a defect in his apparatus, not to loss of skill. 

There can be no doubt that the solution of the 
flight problem will be brought nearer by every new 
experimenter on the Lilienthal lines, for the most 
essential thing is to master the art of balance. It 
has been well said that, if we were suddenly pre- 
sented by some fairy godmother with the complete 
flying machine of the twentieth century, we should 
be as helpless to manage it as a Central African 
savage would be to ride a bicycle. The Lilienthal 
apparatus, in fact, is to the future flying machine 
much what the dandy horse of the Regency is to the 
bicycle of to-day. Lilienthal himself was most 
anxious to see its use widely spread. He wanted to 
see what he called “Fliegesport” become a rival of 
rowing or cycling among athletic youth. 
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OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS* 





The Ruling Passion—The following conversa- 
tion was overheard the other day between poor 
crippled “Uncle” Rome and his old “Marster”: 
‘“‘Marse Jim,” said Uncle Rome, “de rheumatism 
got me, en de doctor say my time is short. I wants 
ter ax a favor er you, Marse Jim.” “All right— 
I'll do anything I can for you. What is it?” “You 
know dat brand er watermillion dat I lak so well?” 
“Yes.” “Marse Jim, w’en I dead en bury, I wants 
you ter plant some ’pon top my grave, en w’en time 
come fer ‘um ter ripen I wants you ter come dar. 
Don’t fotch any knife wid you—don’t cut ‘um, but 
tek yo’ fist en bus’ ’um wide open, en let de sweet 
juice soak thoo’ ter me, en I'll git it, Marse Jim— 
I'll git it!” 





An Unpleasant Memory Recalled—The pastor 
of a colored congregation was warming up to the 
climax of his sermon, and his auditors were waxing 
more and more excited. “I wahns yer, O my con- 
gregashun!” exclaimed the exhorter, “I wahns yer 
against de sin uv crap shootin’! I wahns yer 
against de sin of whisky drinkin’, an’ de sin uv 
chicken raisin’, an’ I wahns yer, my _ beddern, 
against de sin uv melon stealin’!” A devout wor- 
shiper in the rear of the church jumped to his feet 
and snapped his fingers excitedly. “Whuffo’ does 
yer, my brudder, r’ar up an’ snap yo’ fingers when 
I speaks uv melon stealin’?”’ asked the preacher. 
“Kase yo’ jes’ ‘minds me whar I lef’ mah over- 
coat,” replied the devout worshiper as he subsided 
into his seat. 





An Economical Duke.—The Duke of Cambridge 
is not famous for his liberality. They say that he 
is not in the habit of spending two-pence where a 
penny will do. One wet day long ago he hailed a 
cab in Pall Mall and bade the Jehu drive to Vic- 
toria station. Arrived in due course at that termi- 
nus, the Duke handed the driver a shilling. The 
cabby looked at the shilling and then looked down 


at the Duke. “*’Ere, wat’s this?” shouted the 
cabby. “Can’t you make it another tanner?” 


“Certainly not,” replied the Duke, “and, what is 
more, you came the wrong way. What made you 
go right round Hyde Park corner and Grosvenor 
Place?” The cabby saw he had no chance, but 
boldly replied: “Cos St. James’ Park is closed, sir.” 
“Closed?” queried the Duke. “St. James’ Park 
closed? Why, how’s that?” “Oh,” bawled the 
cabby, sarcastically, whipping up his horse, “they 
say as ‘ow the Dook o’ Cambridge lost a three- 
penny bit a-comin’ ’cross the park last night, and 
the park’s closed by ’is order till they find it!’’ 





General Wauchope and the Tinker.—In connec- 
tion with General Wauchope’s devotion to his pro- 
fession—he had been wounded four times, thrice 
severely, before going to South Africa—a story is 
told. Shortly before he started for the Soudan last 
year he met on a country road near Niddrie an old 





*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short Stories 
Magazine. 


tinker, a character in his way, whom he had known 
nearly all his life. Said the itinerant: “Eh, laird, 1 
hear ye’re gaun aff tae the wars ance mair. Whan 
wull ye e’er get yer fill o’ fechtin’?” The officer 
smiled, but made no reply. The tinker went on: 
“I’m thinkin’ that’ll be never, laird! I’m jist the 
same mysel’, sir; I can ne’er get ma fill—but it’s 
no fechtin’, it’s whusky.” The laird took the hint. 





A Free Translation.—A colored waiter in a hotel 
handed an Englishman a table d’hote menu. The 
gentleman did not care for the set dinner, and se- 
lected what he wanted. “You don’ keer for de tab 
dote dinnah, then, sah?” said the waiter. “I told 
you’ what I wanted,” returned the Englishman. 
“You want dat off de tab dote bill?” queried the 
darky. “I don’t care. I suppose so. Just as you 
like, only be certain that I get it.” “Well, sah,” re- 
plied the waiter, “ef you want it off de tab dote 
you has to have it all. Tab dote can’t be selected 
from, sah! Tab dote is French, an’ means jest de 
whole hog, sah!” 





When He Fought—When General Grant was 
President a certain friend of his came out of the 
West to see him. One day, just after leaving the 
White House, this friend fell in with a fellow-West- 
erner in the White House grounds, and a heated 
encounter took place, which suddenly terminated 
by the General’s friend knocking the other man 
down and out. The matter was hushed up, but the 
General, naturally indignant, called his friend to 
account, saying, “John, you've treated me and the 
office I hold with much discourtesy. Why did you 
do such a thing?” “Well, it was this way, Gen- 
eral,’ replied the now thoroughly penitent one, 
“you know there was bad blood between us, and he 
had set all sorts of stories going about me. Just after 
leaving you | ran into him and he at once accused 
me of doing a certain thing. As it was a lie I only 
laughed at him. Then he accused me of something 
else, and that being also a lie, | jeered at him again; 
but the third accusation was true, and, by gad, sir! 
I couldn’t stand that, so I knocked him down.” 





His Explanation.—A priest was trying to explain 
to Pat the meaning of a miracle. Finding his audi- 
tor very obtuse, he endeavored to bring the matter 
down to his comprehension by illustrating in a 
homely way. “Now,” he said, “Pat, what do you 
do for a living?” “Carry th’ hod, yer Riverence,” 
says Pat. “Well, now,” said the priest, “suppasing 
you had a hod of bricks on your shoulder and had 
climbed up to the top of a ten-story building, and 
by making a misstep, you should fall to the ground, 
and picking yourself up should find yourself un- 
hurt. What would you call that?” “I’d call that 
an accident,” says Pat. “Well,” said the priest, 


“supposing on the next day, when you are at work 
with the hod of bricks on your shoulder and you 
had reached the same place in the top story of the 
building, you should again make a misstep and fall 
to the ground and find yourself unhurt, what would 
you call it then?” 


“Sure, your Riverence,” says 























Pat, “I'd call that a co-in-cident!” “Well,” said the 
priest, “what if the same thing happened and you 
again made this terrible fall without serious re- 
sults, what would you call it then?” “Begobs!” 
says Pat, “be that toime I’d call it a habit!” 





The Point of Difference.—Neil Gon, the fiddler, 
was thoroughly Scotch in one thing—he was fond 
of his whisky and seldom went traveling without 
frequent “revivers.” One morning he had an ap- 
pointment with a noble patron at Dunkeld, but at 
the stated hour had not arrived at the castle. The 
Duke waited and then drove off to keep another 
appointment. On the road he met the fiddler, 
staggering: “Ah, Neil!” said the patron, “it’s a 
long road to Dunkeld this morning.” “Ah, ma 
laird,” said the fiddler, “it’s no the length, but the 
breadth.” 


Ambiguous.—In the day’s work a stenographer 
recently came across the following: “I cannot leave 
off without expressing our deepest ‘regret for the 
loss by death of our member, Mrs. Green, mother 
of Mrs. Dittmar; we will extend to her our heart- 
felt sympathy and bow to Him who doeth all things 
well.” 

Making Certain—A few years ago the native 
stationmaster of an out-of-the-way Indian railway 
station was suddenly attacked by a tiger, made bold 
through hunger. The startled assistant imme- 
diately rushed to the telegraph office and wired to 
the European stationmaster at the next place ‘on 
the line, as follows: “Tiger on the platform eating 
stationmaster; please wire instructions.” 











Soldier-Servant’s Ethics of Honor.—An officer 
engaging a new servant, especially enjoined him 
respecting his wines (in which he was a connois- 
seur) in these words: “I do not exactly allow you 
to drink wine from my decanter, but if you should 
do so, I must request that you do not fill up the 
bottles with water and ruin the whole.” “A glass 
of wine, sir,” he replied, “is neither here nor there, 
and what I am accustomed to; but I hope, sir, I 
do, that you would ‘not think me so dishonorable 


as that.” 





Habit.—Here is a story which Baron Dowse, the 
celebrated Irish judge, once told in that exagger- 
ated “brogue” which he loved to employ: “I was 
down in Cork last month holding assizes. On the 
first day, when the jury came in, the officer of the 
court said: ‘Gintlemen av the jury, ye’ll take your 
accustomed places, if ye plaze.’ And may I never 
laugh,” said the Baron, “if they didn’t all walk 
into the dock.” 





A Subtle Change——When Commodore Rodgers, 
of the United States Navy, was in charge of a re- 
cruiting station after the close of the war, he re- 
ceived an application. “What is your name?” asked 
the Commodore, gruffly. “Don Emilio de Sanco 
Razanini,” was the reply. ‘No, sir,” answered the 
Commodore, “I take no man in the United States 
Navy with a name like that. Go away and get a 
better name if you want to enlist.” The next day, 
bright and early, the same man reappeared, and in 
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a soft, foreign voice said that his name was “Fred- 
erick Rodgers.” And this time he was accepted. 





Bishop and Workingmen.—Bishop Potter has 
long done eminent work among the labor unions 
of New York, and has aided in averting and set- 
tling many strikes. Once, in talking with a com- 
mittee of strikers in regard to some settlement, he 
remarked incidentally, “It is well that clergymen 
don’t go on strike.” One of his callers, an east side 
walking delegate, answered, “They would if they 
worked by the day, but they work by the job.” 





Corrected—John Clerk, afterward known as 
Lord Eldin, was limping down High street of Ed- 
inburgh one day, when he heard a young lady re- 
mark to her companion: “That is the famous John 
Clerk, the lame lawyer.” He turned round, and 
said with his “not unwonted coarseness”: “You lie, 
ma’am! I am a lame man, but not a lame lawyer.” 





Scottish Reticence—A story illustrating the 
reticence of the Scots is credited to Ian Maclaren. 
A train was at a station, when a porter put his head 
into a carriage and called out: “Any one for Doun? 
Change for Doun! Any one for Doun?” No one 
moved, and in a few minutes the train was speed- 
ing along, not to stop again for nearly an hour. 
Then an old Scotswoman turned to a lady near her 
and said: “I’m for Doun, but I’d no tell that 
man so.” 


The Behemoth Was Not Fresh.—The waiter in a 
San Francisco grillroom will admit to nothing that 
he does not keep in stock. If it be a request for 
a slice off the moon he will say, “Yes, sir,” and go 
and fetch it, returning with the information that 
unfortunately they are just out. Robert Louis 
Stevenson one day was explaining this trait to a 
friend at dinner, and to illustrate it, called the 
waiter. “A double order of broiled behemoth,” he 
said. “Yes, sir,” replied the waiter ; “will you have 
it rare or well done?” “Well done,” said Stevenson. 
Pretty soon the waiter returned. “I am very sorry, 
but we are just out,” he reported. “What, no more 
behemoth?” asked the novelist, in feigned aston- 
ishment. The waiter lowered his voice. “We have 
some more, sir,” he whispered, confidentially, “but 
the truth is, I would not bring it to you, as it was 
not quite fresh.” 








Deductive Argument.—Buckle attributes the 
great success of Scottish men of science to their 
preference for “a priori” or deductive argument. 
The following story of similar trend was attributed 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman: A Scotsman 
was asserting that all the great poets were of his 
nation. “Well, but,” said one, “how about Shake- 
speare? You can’t say he was a Scotsman.” To 
which the other replied, “His talents would justify 
the supposition.” 





A Wise Correction.—Little Sambo came running 
to his “mammy” recently, crying out, “Oh, mammy, 
I’ve swallered a seed!” “Now, Sambo,” corrected 
Dinah, who had been to the “University,” “Don’t 
say seed. Only ignorant negroes say seed. Say 
saw. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





The Little Country Paper........... Josh Wink........4+ Baltimore American 
It’s just a little paper—it isn’t up to date; 

It hasn’t any supplement or colored fashion plate. 

It comes out every Friday, unless the forms are pied; 
The outside is home-printed, with boi'er-plate inside. 


It hasn’t any cable direct from old Bombay, 

But it says that “Colonel Braggins is in our midst to-day.” 

It doesn’t seem to worry about affairs of state, 

But it tells that “Joseph Hawkins has painted his front 
gate.” 


It never mentions Kruger or Joseph Chamberlain, 

But says that “Thompson’s grocery has a new window 
pane,” 

And that “the Mission Workers will give a festival, 

“And there’ll be a temperance lecture in William 
Hooper’s hall.” 


It tells about the measles that Jimmy Hankins had, 
And says that Israel Johnson “has become a happy dad.” 
It says that “cider making is shortly to commence,” 
And cites the fact that Ira Todd is building a new fence. 


It mentions Dewey’s coming in one brief paragraph, 
And says “that Charlie Trimble has sold a yearling calf.” 
And everything that happens within that little town 

The man who runs the paper has plainly jotted down. 


Some people make fun of it, but, honestly, I like 
To learn that ‘‘work is booming upon the Jimtown pike.” 
It’s just a little paper—it hasn’t much to say— 
But as long as it is printed I hope it comes my way. 
RS Se cicecicedbecck’ Ved cebincstes dete Sebsesescdesies Punch 
With fingers awkward and big 
(Long past the hour for bed), 
A mere man handles a needle keen 
Which it’s taken him hours to thread— 
Work! Work! Work! 
For work he is truly a glutton. 
Tis his first attempt—yet he does not shirk— 
He is trying to sew on a button. 


With fingers weary and worn 
(The dawn is rising red), 
A mere man toils in a piteous way, 
Still plying his needles and thread— 
Prick! Prick! Prick! 
And he murmurs (I think) “Tut! tut!” on 
The needle invading his fingernail’s quick, 
As it comes with a jerk through the button. 


With fingers ragged and sore 
(The sun shines bright o’erhead), 
A mere man wearily puts away 
His troublesome needle and thread— 
Stitch! Stitch! Stitch! 
He has struggled with eyes half shut on, 
But his spirits are yards above concert pitch— 
By jove, he has sewed on a button! 
I i060 cvencreccceceveuedepeendesesetoececsere ss Chicago Record 
We are marching to relieve you, 
Cecil Rhodes. 
Honor will not let us leave you, 
Cecil Rhodes. 
Seven thousand men in khaki— 
Gunners, horse and foot—but, hark ye, 
Do you know the price we’re paying? 
Cecil Rhodes, Ce.il Rhodes! 
All the lives and all the treasure, 
Cecil Rhodes? 


Do you hear the rifles calling, 
Cecil Rhodes? 
Brave and honest men are falling. 
Cecil Rhodes. 


Bursting shell and shrapnel flying 
Strew the earth with dead and dying. 
Do you think that you are worth it, 
Cecil Rhodes, Cecil Rhodes? 
Is their blood upon your conscience, 
Cecil Rhodes? 


We have broken their defences, 
Cecil Rhodes. 
We have swept them from the trenches, 
Cecil Rhodes. 
But at fearful cost we bought them, 
Breast to bayonet we fought them, 
They were fighting for their country, 
Cecil Rhodes, Cecil Rhodes! 
They’ve a dreadful right to curse you, 
Cecil Rhodes. 


There are many graves a-making, 
Cecil Rhodes. 
There'll be smitten hearts a-breaking, 
* Cecil Rhodes. 
There'll be bitter, hopeless sorrow 
In full many a home to-morrow, 
When they read the news in England, 
Cecil Rhodes, Cecil Rhodes! 
And the lists of killed and wounded, 
Cecil Rhodes. 


A Twentieth Century Drama........... Blanche Trennor......... Harlem Life 


The woman she sat in her dusty den, 
Her paper all scattered about, 
While she toilsomely sought, with pipe and pen, 
To straighten her business out, 
When a sudden cry 
Of agony 
From her husband smote her ear: 
“Help! Help! Be quick! 
Oh, it makes me sick! 
I shall die if you don’t come here!” 


The woman she strode across the floor, 
An anxious frown on her brow, 
And she tenderly said, as she opened the door, 
“What troubles my Poppet now?” 
For, perched on a chair 
High up in air, 
That frantic man she found, 
And he gave a shriek 
At every squeak 
Of the mouse that played around. 


“Just look!” he sobbe', with his coat held high, 
As he poised on the tip of his toe; 
“What a savage jerk of his tail! Oh, my! 
It will run up my clothes, I know! 
How its eyeballs glare! 
And its mouth—see there! 
Oh, it’s going to jump! Be quick!” 
Thus the man wailed on 
Till the mouse was gone, 
Scared off by the woman’s stick. 


The woman she smiled at his pretty fears 
In a fond, superior way, 
While he strove to check the bursting tears, 
As he breathlessly watched the fray. 
Then the Man to the floor 
She helped once more, 
And lovingly kissed and caressed. 
Her strong arm she wound 
His frail form around, 
And he wept out his fright on her breast! 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA * 





In Mexico school children are allowed to 
smoke in school hours when their lessons are well 
prepared. 

The average salary paid to Methodist 
preachers in the United States last year was $473.35. 
America sells nearly three times as much as 
she buys; Germany buys over $250,000,000 worth 
more every year than she sells; while Great Britain 
last year actually bought twice as much as she sold. 
Germany’s exportation of ready-made cloth- 
ing is falling off. In 1898 it amounted to $211,542,- 
000, which was $16,000,000 less than in 1896, and 
$46,450,000 less than in 1889. The reduction is 
mainly in shipments to England, Holland and 
Switzerland. 

The original copy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence is no longer to be seen by the public, 
because exposure to the air and light has made the 
text and signatures almost illegible. The document 
is now kept in a safe in the library of the State De- 
partment at Washington, and it is believed that the 
faded lines are recovering some of their color. 

One of the most remarkable lakes on the 
earth’s surface is situated at Tar Point, on the Island 
of Trinidad, and bears the suggestive name of Pitch 
Lake. At first view the surface of this “lake, which 
is not a lake,” gives one the impression that it is a 
large body of placid water, but a closer examination 
proves it to be a vast plain covered with hard and 
hardening pitch. 

The number of playing cards used in the 
world is something wonderful. The United States 























manufactures great quantities and also imports, 


many for use. Germany possesses thirty-four play- 
ing card factories, which last year produced 5,260,- 
ooo packs. Of this quantity 4,987,000 went into cir- 
culation, paying a duty of 1,420,000 marks. No 
duty is paid on those exported, of which a large part 
come to this country. ' 

The Belgian electoral reform bill, which was 
passed recently by the chamber at Brussels, for the 
first time in parliamentary history introduces the 
system of proportional representation. Under this 
‘ system, Brussels, where there were at the last elec- 
tions 90,000 Roman Catholic voters, 30,000 Lib- 
érals, 50,000 Radicals and 70,000 Socialists, would 
return seven Roman Catholic deputies, six Liberals 
and five Socialists, while now all the members for 
Brussels belong to the Roman Catholic or clerical 
party. 





The London Spectator produces figures to 
show that women, now that they have testamentary 
powers in England, are more charitably inclined 
than men. During a period of eight years, out of 
$50,000,000 over which 150 ladies exercised testa- 
mentary powers, they have bequeathed over 25 per 
cent. for religious and charitable objects, while the 
proportion given by men during the same time has 
been but 11% per cent. 

The regular soldier of the British army owes 
his nickname of “Tommy Atkins” to a pure acci- 
dent. Years ago Sir Garnet Wolseley, now com- 











*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


mander-in-chief of the armies of Great Britain, pub- 
lished a little volume called The Soldier’s Pocket 
Book of Field Service. In illustrating the manner 
of properly filling out field reports, he happened to 
use the name “Thomas Atkins.” The Pocket Book 
is the English soldier’s military bible, and the name 
“Thomas Atkins” was at once adopted as his proper 
nickname. Later, Thomas was abbreviated to 
“Tommy,” and the accidental name passed down 
into history. 

Sodawater is now prescribed as a palliative 
for hunger, especially for the abnormal hunger pro- 
duced by disease. The seat of hunger is found in 
the solar plexus. By the use of water charged with 
carbonic acid gas the branches of the solar plexus 
distributed through the mucous membrane of the 
stomach are influenced in such a way that the ab- 
normal irritation of the plexus, which is the founda- 
tion for the ravenous hunger often present in dia- 
betes and certain forms of indigestion, may be 
greatly mitigated, if not wholly appeased. 

The clock on the Philadelphia City Hall is 
the highest in the world, and has the largest dials. 
If the dials were removed there would be space for 
two trains to pass each other running through. The 
glass in the four faces is fastened by a ton of cement. 
The glass, if laid on the ground, wou!d make a 
walk a square long and ten feet ‘wide. The minute 
hand finished its year’s journey on New Year’s day 
by completing a 110-mile trip. 

The shape of Porto Rico on our maps is ag- 
gressively square, unnaturally mathematical, and is 
an exception among islands, which are apt to be of 
most irregular shape; but our new possession is 
now being charted anew, and the appearance of it 
on the new maps will be something of a surprise. 
The appearance of the east coast line will be pro- 
foundly modified. Before a twelvemonth will have 
elapsed, the shape of the queer parallelogram will 
be changed. The straight up and down east boun- 
dary will prove to slope off gradually to the north- 
east. It is considered that this error in the shape 
of the island was due partly to lack of scientific 
knowledge on the part of the Spaniards and partly 
to a desire to keep commercial rivals at a distance. 
India has perhaps a greater variety of plants 
than any other country in the world, having 15,000 
native species, while the flora of the entire Conti- 
nent of Europe only embraces about 10,000. 

Brazil produces on an average 360,000 tons 
of coffee per annum—that is, about four-fifths of the 
whole amount consumed in the world. 

The parks of Greater New York, in the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and the Bronx, 
cover 7,564 acres. The two largest parks, situated 
in Bronx Borough, are Pelham Bay Park, of 1,756 
acres, and Van Cortlandt Park, of 1,132% acres. 
Central Park, Manhattan, has nearly 840 acre ; 
Bronx Park, Bronx Borough, 661 3-5 acres; Brook- 
lyn Forest Park, town of Jamaica, within the city 
limits, 535 acres, and Prospect Park, in Brooklyn, 
5161-6 acres. The rest of a total of 69 parks are 
considerably smaller, and 250 acres of Bronx Park 
are to be devoted to a botanical garden. 
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The Great Seal of England......... Michael MacDonagh.,........ Temple Ear 
A new Great Seal is made on the accession of 
every sovereign to the throne. Wax seals are not 
very enduring. The material is prone to melt or 
crumble away, and the impressions are liable to 
wear off. But, happily, well-preserved specimens 
of the Great Seals of England since the time of 
William the Conqueror may be seen in the Gren- 
ville Library, British Museum, in wax of various 
colors—green, red, chocolate, yellow—and all, with 
the exception of those used during the Common- 
wealth and the Protectorate, have this in common, 
that on one side is the sovereign enthroned, as the 
supreme authority of the realm, and on the other 
he sits on horseback, equipped for war, as the head 
of the army. The Lord Keeper of the Great Seal 
centuries ago was the ecclesiastic most noted for 
his learning and piety, who acted as chaplain and 
confessor to the sovereign, or some powerful prel- 
ate like Cardinal Wolsey, around whose neck it 
was hung, with the injunction that he was to “use 
it to the honor of God and his sovereign.” The 
Lord Keeper also often used it to his own profit. 
No royal document which conferred a favor, such 
as a charter, a patent of nobility, or a pardon, was 
allowed to “pass the Great Seal’”—as the Parlia- 
mentary phrase has it—until a big fee was paid to 
the Lord Keeper.° 

By an act passed in the reign of Elizabeth the 
hitherto separate offices of the Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal and Lord Chancellor were united. 
When the Lord Chancellor enters the House of 
Lords to preside over its deliberations, he is ac- 
companied by his “purse-bearer.” This function- 
ary, however, does not carry the private purse of 
the Lord Chancellor. That would be a weighty re- 
sponsibility, as his lordship draws a salary of £10,000 
a year. The purse the “purse-bearer” solemnly car- 
ries, as, attired in court dress, he precedes the 
Lord Chancellor to and from the House of Lords, 
is a gorgeous satchel, richly embroidered with the 
Royal Arms, and other heraldic devices, in white 
and gold, and lined with the richest silk. It:is sup- 
posed to contain the Great Seal. As a matter of 
fact, that emblem of a mighty sovereignty is never 
in the satchel. If it were, the responsibility of the 
“purse-bearer” would be great—much greater, in- 
deed, than if he had to bear a purse that held a sal- 
ary of £10,000 a year. But the Great Seal is too 
precious a thing to be carried about by an official, 
even in the House of Lords. It lies, in its morocco- 
covered box, in a strong safe, no doubt, at the resi- 
dence of the Lord Chancellor, whence it is taken 
only when some important State document requires 
the “imprimatur” of the sovereign. The ceremony 
of carrying the empty satchel in the House of Lords 
is but one of many venerable fictions which play 
a picturesque part in Parliamentary procedure. The 
purse is placed on the Woolsack immediately be- 
hind the seat of the Lord Chancellor. It indicates 
that the Lord Chancellor is in possession of the 
Great Seal, and therefore entitled to perform his 
duties as Speaker of the House of Lords. 
History only records the irrecoverable loss of 





This un- 


one Great Seal—the first of George III. 
toward event occurred when Lord Thurlow was 
Lord Chancellor, he of whom Fox wittily said, “I 
suppose no one was as wise as Thurlow looks—that 


is impossible.” One night in March, 1784, his 
lordship’s residence in Great Ormond street—at 
that time a rather rural suburb—was broken into 
by burglars, who carried off the Great Seal, along 
with a sum of money and two silver-hilted swords 
belonging to officers of the Lord Chancellor. In 
the morning, Thurlow, in a very depressed condi- 
tion of mind, repaired to Downing street, to tell the 
unpleasant news to Pitt, who had just been ap- 
pointed Prime Minister for the first time by George 
III., and both then went to the King at Bucking- 
ham Palace. The Privy Council was summoned 
within a few hours, to devise measures for coping 
with this great and most unexpected emergency; 
and, in obedience to the urgent command of the 
Council, the royal engraver produced another 
Great Seal—a faithful replica of the one that had 
been stolen—in thirty-six hours. It was said the 
burglars were in the employ of the Whigs. A dis- 
solution was supposed to be imminent, and as the 
Whigs desired to avert it, they were charged with 
stealing the Great Seal, without which, it was hoped 
—so the story ran—the sovereign could not dis- 
solve Parliament. No doubt the mighty emblem 
was cast into the melting pot of some thieves’ den. 
But it cannot have brought the burglars more than 
a couple of pence, for at that time the Great Seal 
was copper. It is only since 1818 that it has been 
made of silver. Lord Thurlow was extremely care- 
ful of the new Great Seal. He always slept with it 
under his pillow during the eight subsequent years 
he was Lord Chancellor. 

I have said that a fresh Great Seal is made on the 
accession of every sovereign to the throne. One 
of the first acts of a new sovereign is to summon 
the Privy Council for the purpose of having a Great 
Seal provided. Designs are invited, and the one 
accepted is placed immediately in the hands of the 
royal engraver. When the new Great Seal is made, 
the old undergoes a process called ““damasking.” It 
is supposed to be broken, but it really is not. The 
new sovereign, in presence of the Privy Council, 
simply gives it a gentle blow with a hammer. Be- 
ing thus nominally deprived of all its virtue as the 
symbol of sovereignty, it becomes the perquisite of 
the Lord Chancellor of the time. But his lordship 
has another quaint and curious perquisite in addi- 
tion to his salary of £10,000 a year. The satchel— 
that splendid specimen of art needlework—which is 
supposed to contain the Great Seal, is renewed 
every session of Parliament, and the discarded purse 
goes to the Lord Chancellor. 

On the accession of William IV. to the throne in 
1830 there was an interesting contention between 
Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham for the pos- 
session of the Great Seal of George IV. Lyndhurst 
was Lord Chancellor at the death of George, but a 
change of Government having followed, Brougham 
occupied the office when the Great Seal of William 
was completed. The former argued that as the 

















old Great Seal really belonged to the preceding 
reign, and that it was vested in him at the death of 
the sovereign, it was his by every right and title; 
while the latter contended, in support of his claim 
to the emblem, that, as provided by law, it con- 
tinued in use until the Great Seal of the succeeding 
sovereign was actually ready. William IV., to 
whom the dispute was referred for arbitration, set- 
tled it to the mutual satisfaction of both statesmen. 
He allotted to each of them one of the sides of the 
Great Seal and tossed up a coin to see which should 
have the king on his throne, and which the king on 
horseback. But his Majesty’s graciousness did not 
end there. He had the two sides set in superb sil- 
ver salvers, and Brougham and Lyndhurst received, 
thus mounted, their respective portions of the Great 
Seal of George IV. 


Degradation of a Knight........ecccececeeeeceveees Elizabeth W. Champney* 

If the dubbing of a knight was impressive, the 
degradation of one who had proved recreant was 
most heartrending. The culprit was first tried be- 
fore the officers of his order in some great hall, like 
the Salles des Chevaliers, and having been found 
guilty and had sentence pronounced upon him, his 
brother knights and the public at large were sum- 
moned to witness his disgrace. 

“I have often figured to myself,” said a priest. 
who was showing us over a feudal castle, “that cere- 
mony of dishonor in the case of Oliver Talvas de 
Bellesmes of Alencon, who was convicted of an at- 
tempt to assassinate William the Conqueror. The 
Talvas were the possessors of immense border es- 
tates between Normandy and Anjou. They held 
that they possessed a better right to govern Brit- 
tany than William, and a deadly enmity existed be- 
tween their families, and the Talvas de Bellesmes 
were noted for many black deeds of cruelty. There 
are oubliettes in the dungeons of Alengon where 
human bones have been found crumbling in cor- 
roded fetters, and instruments of torture in other 
chambers, whose function makes one’s blood 
curdle. Old William Talvas de Bellesmes, the 
father of Oliver, was noted for his wickedness, and 
so was Mabel, or Aimable, the daughter of Will- 
iam Talvas. Mabel was skilled in the use of 
poisons, and had a turret fitted as a chemical lab- 
oratory, where she concocted them. She was lovely 
in appearance, and was married to Roger de Mont- 
gomery, a very honorable gentleman, and the dear- 
est friend of her brother Oliver.. Under his safe- 
guard William the Conqueror, when a boy, visited 
at the castle of Alencon, and another lad of about 
his age was invited to bear him company. The 
night before he was to leave this poor child was 
stabbed in his bed, and when inquisition was made 
by Roger de Montgomery the crime was found to 
lie between his wife Mabel and Oliver, who con- 
fessed that he killed the lad, thinking to have 
stabbed the young Duke of Normandy. As he had 
confessed to the deed, and there was an inherited 
feud, he was not executed, but he was publicly ex- 
pelled from the order of chivalry. The cook of the 
castle, whose duty it had been to fasten on his 


*From the Romance of the Feudal Chateaux. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 
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gilded spurs, now hewed them from his heels with 
a butcher’s cleaver. A scaffold was erected in the 
great council-chamber of the knights, and on it his 
armor was broken by the axe of the executioner; 
the blazon was effaced from his shield, and it was 
dragged in the mud by criminals. Then the im- 
precation against traitors was read by a herald, and 
the Grand Master emptied a basin of water on his 
head, in token that the oil .of his anointing was 
washed from his forehead. He was next stripped, 
robed in a shroud, and laid upon a bier with his 
broken arms, and carried by the monks into the 
church, where the burial service was read over him. 
From the church he was taken to the family tomb, 
where his armor was buried, and he was turned 
loose to wander for the rest of his life as his own 
ghost, proscribed and disclaimed by relatives and 
friends.” 

“A terrible punishment, but not too grievous for 
so frightful a crime,” was our comment. “No,” re- 
plied the priest, “if it had fallen on the’ real evil- 
doer. But when Mabel Montgomery came to die, 
she confessed that she had stabbed the boy with her 
own hand, and that her brother, though guiltless of 
any complicity in the act, had confessed to it to 
save her from punishment, and his friend, Hugh 
Montgomery, from the shame of knowing that his 
wife was a murderess.” “And Oliver was rein- 
stated?” we asked. “It was too late. He had 
probably died an outcast, for he could not be 
found.” 





CRONE TRIN cht ceceenssiiosssiioimninnnissinnt New York Sun 

The history of the Chinese hatchet or highbinder 
societies in America goes back to a lot of political 
refugees, who came to this country some years ago 
after an attempt to overthrow the Government in 
China. There are many societies, but the grand 
head is the Triad Society in China, which crops up 
now and then. If any plan is discovered against 
the reigning house in China you may be sure that 
it can be traced to the Triad. The Triad, which re- 
fers to Earth, Heaven and Man, was first heard 
of in this country in 1868 when a society was 
started in San Francisco, apparently for benevolent 
purposes, with the high-sounding name of Chee 
Kung Tong, which means the Chamber of High 
Justice. In New York there is a branch which goes 
by the name of Yee-Hing Oey, or the Society of 
Righteous Brethren. All the brethren are by no 
means righteous. The chief object of the society is 
to even up old scores, and every member takes an 
oath never to rest until the wrongs of the Triad are 
avenged. For a long time the police detectives and 
students of Chinese puzzled over this Triad. They 
knew there was some connection between the wars 
and murders in California and the Triad, but it was 
impossible to ferret it out until one day, in making 
a raid on one of the Tongs or societies, the police 
found some books and papers, one of which proved 
to be the secret ritual, or book of rules, for the 
guidance of members, and gave as well the entire 
history of the association. This was quickly trans- 
lated, and it has been used against them ever since. 

The initiation of novices into the Triad is a ter- 
rible ordeal, and many fail to pass on account of the 
fear they feel at what they see. They are taken to 
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a gorgeous room crowded with curiously dressed 
men, fully armed. At one end of the apartment 
stands an altar, covered with gold and brass, with 
strange forms of dragons, and with images of the 
five monks who are supposed to be the founders of 
the terrible society. From this room, stifling with 
incense, the neophyte, escorted by a ‘guard, ap- 
proaches the first gate. “He is here threatened with 
a fearful death if he exposes anything regarding the 
ceremony, and it is explained to him that it is the 
duty of every member to kill a traitor. He now 
receives the password, changes his clothes and ap- 
pears in the costume of the Ming dynasty. He 
wears a garb of five colors; about his waist is a 
white girdle, while a red cloth is bound about his 
head. He is now led to the second gate, crawling 
through on his hands and knees, while dozens of 
swords clash in a gleaming arch above him. He is 
then led to the throne, where sits the grand mogul 
of the society, the Ah Ma, before whom the novice 
prostrates himself and swears to accept the twenty- 
one regulations. Each candidate holds out a 
finger, which is pierced with a silver weapon like a 
needle. A drop of blood from each candidate falls 
into a wine cup, and the members then drink of the 
cup to show that from now cn a blood relationship 
exists among them. A number of forms are gone 
through, some of which would not bear publica- 
tion, and the neophyte swears to renounce all his 
relatives and recognize no authority but the Ah 
Ma. This done he becomes a member of the Hung 
family. ‘He is now taken to the third gate, where 
he receives all the secret signs of the society, and 
an elaborate ceremony is gone through; the new 
member finally running the gauntlet of the old 
members, who, if they recognize him as having 


worked against the society, have the right to strike ° 


him down. Some novices are nearly killed in this 
ordeal, and those suspected of being Manchu spies 
are killed; but, as a rule, though well beaten, the 
novice stands the ordeal and becomes a full mem- 
ber of a society that outdoes the Mafia. 

The have so many signs and secret words that it 
is difficult to keep track of them. As an example, 
at what appears to be an innocent tea party the 
dishes or cups will be so set that they tell a story to 
each member. The cups may be placed in a posi- 
tion to spell the name Hung, or a member may give 
a signal to another by the way he holds his cup. If 
you are drinking tea with a lot of Chinamen and 
see some drink by taking the edge of the cup be- 
tween the thumb and two first fingers, you can 
wager that they belong to the Chee Kung, as that 
is their secret sign. If in walking through a crowd 
you feel a thumb and two fingers pressed steadily 
against you, you may know that it is a hatchet boy 
of the Yee Hing throwing out the three-cornered 
seal sign. If you return it he thinks you are a 
member, and if you wanted aid in putting a man out 
of the way he would feel himself obliged to help 
you. If there is a fight in the street vou want to go 
for the men who have their queues twisted from left 
to right, and you will land a Yee Hung man every 
time. In the secret ritual discovered was a long 
series of words intended to deceive. Thus, if a 
member was ordered to kill a certain policeman he 
was told to wash the body of so and so. A rifle 
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was known as a big dog, a revolver as a puppy, 
powder and lead as dog feed. The Chinese are 
very clever, and they seek to give the impression 
that their society with its signs and passwords is 
like our Masonry; and when the ritual was discov- 
ered they said that it was an ancient book of ages 
ago; but the society of to-day has absolutely noth- 
ing in common with Masonry, as any honest China- 
man will tell you, being a band of outlaws that 
flourishes by murder, blackmail and other crimes, 
and is composed in America of outlaws of the Can- 
tonese province. To show you how the society 
works in America, some years ago the Rev. J. E. 
Gardner, of Victoria, began a warfare against the 
sale of Chinese women, and made himself so offen- 
sive to the Chinese that the local branches of the 
Chee Kung Tong decided to. kill him, and one 
Lum Hip was appointed to do the deed. But the 
clergyman had friends among the Chinese, and the 
tables were tuined. The would-be assassin was 
captured, and in his room was found a small arsenal, 
including armor, knives and revolvers, showing that 
he was a professional murderer, and had probably 
put many a man out of the way. The most interest- 
ing discovery, however, was a letter taken from the 
man’s pocket, being nothing less than his instruc- 
tions from the Victoria society, showing that he was 
a regularly enlisted soldier in the army of the so- 


ciety. Here’s a copy of the letter, which is a 
curiosity : 
“To Lum Hip, Salaried Soldier—It is well 


known that plans and schemes of government are 
the work of the learned holders of the seal, while to 
oppose foes, fight battles and plant firm govern- 
ment, is the work of the military. This agreement 
is made with the above-salaried soldier on account 
of sedition from within and derision and contempt 
from without. You, Lum Hip, together with all 
other salaried soldiers, shall act only when orders 
are given, and without orders you shall not act. 
But in case of emergency when our numbers, for 
instance, are suddenly attacked, you shall act ac- 
cordingly to the expediency of the case, and enter 
the arena, if necessary. When orders are given you 
shall advance valiantly to your assigned duty, striv- 
ing to be first, and only fearing to be found lag- 
gard. Never shrink or turn your back upon the 
battlefield. You shall go under orders from our 
directors to all the vessels arriving in port with 
Chinese women on board, and shall be on hand to 
receive them. Always be punctual; work for the 
good of the-State (the society), and serve us with 
all your ability. If, in the discharge of your duties, 
you are slain, this Tong undertakes to pay $500 
sympathy money to your friends. If you are 
wounded a surgeon will be engaged to heal your 
wounds; and, if you are laid up for any length of 
time, you shall receive $10 a month. If you are 
maimed for life, and incapacitated for service, you 
will receive the additional sum of $250, and a sub- 
scription will be opened to defray the expenses of 
your passage home. This document is given as 
proof, as an oral promise may not be credited. It is 
further stipulated that you, in common with your 
comrades, will exert yourself, to kill or wound, any 
one at the direction of this Tong. If, in so doing, 
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you are arrested and have to endure the miseries of 
imprisonment, this society undertakes to send $100 
every year to your family during the term of your 
incarceration.” 





aE: Ga DIC BB vidi cdc 80 ese ccewiendsineeesss Chicago Chronicle 

The law of Great Britain requires every candi- 
date for a public office to make a return of his ex- 
penditures during the campaigns. Some of these 
returns present amusing features. As far back as 
1826 it is related that Sir Mark Somerville sent or- 
ders to the proprietor of the hotel in Trim to board 
and lodge all persons who should vote for him. In 
due course he received the following bill, which he 
had framed and preserved in Somerville House, 
County Meath. A copy of it was found among the 
papers of the deceased Very Rev. Archdeacon 
O’Connell, vicar general of the diocese of Meath. 
It ran thus: 

MY BILL YOUR HONOUR, 

To eating sixteen freeholders above stairs for 


Sir Marks at 3s. 6d. a head, is to me....... £2120 
For eating sixteen more below stairs and two 
Priests after supper is to me............... 2 %§ 9 


To six beds in one room and four in another, 

at two guineas every bed and not more than 

four in any bed at a time,—cheap enough 

God EmOWa--16 80 MG .< ...oscccccscccesscs 22 
To 18 horses and 5 mules about my yard all 

night at 13s. every one of them, and for a 

man which was lost on head of watching 

CCN GE BIBTIE, 16 00. HIB Sion oo scine se sivcnccees 5 50 
For breakfast on tay in the morning, for every 

one of them and as many more as they 

brought, as near as I can guess, is to me.. 4 I2 0 
To raw whiskey and punch, without talking of 

pipes and tobacco, as well as for porter, and 

as well for breakfasting a lot upstairs and 

for glasses and delf for the first day and 

night, I am not sure, but for three days and 

a half of the election, as little as I can call 

it and not to be very exact, it is in all of 

thereabouts, and not to be too particular, it , 

SE WS sin oso ca ecestkuscesonves 79 15 9 
For shaving and cropping the heads of the 49 

freeholders for Sir Marks at 13d. for every 

head of them, by my brother, who has a 

OE: BE STE icc i. ehstcccdnepssteesaneion st 2 
For medicine and nurses for poor Tom Ker- 

nan in the middle of the night, when he was 

not expected, is to me ten hogs,—I don’t 

talk of the Piper, or for keeping him sober, 


as long as he was sober is to me............ 40 10 0 


The total is £100 10s. 7d., you may say £111; so your 
honor Sir Mark send me this Eleven Hundred by Bryan 
himself, who and I prays for your success always in 
Trim and no more at present.—Signed in place of Jemmy 
Can’s wife 





his 
Bryan X GARRATY. 
mark. 
Symbolic Tongue..........+ Chihchen Lofengluh*........... Pittsburg Leader 


Language is the expression of the ideas in the 
mind, and the language of a nation is a common 
method of expressing ideas ; in speaking, by certain 
sounds addressed to the ear, and in writing, by cer- 
tain signs addressed to the eye, putting aside those 
signs that are addressed to the touch, as when a 


*Chinese Minister at London. 
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blind man reads by passing his fingers over em- 
bossed signs on paper. There is no necessary con- 
nection between the sounds meant for the ear and 
the sounds meant for the eye, but all nations on 
earth who have developed modes of writing have 
endeavored to establish such a connection, except 
the Chinese, and, to a partial extent only, the an- 
cient Egyptians. The Chinese language is a purely 
symbolic language, an ideagraphic language; all 
other languages are phonetic or alphabetical. In 
all the phonetic languages, the sounds which are 
heard in the spoken language are analyzed, or split 
up, into a few elementary sounds, which by com- 
bination form words. To each of these few ele- 
mentary sounds, an arbitrary sign on paper is as- 
signed, and these signs constitute the alphabet. 
Thus in any European language, and in any other 
language, except Chinese, the sound of the voice 
in speaking is the basis of the written language— 
they are all phonetic. If the same sound is used 
to represent two or more ideas, this makes no dif- 
ference, the appropriate letters of the alphabet are 
used, and the writer relies upon the neighboring 
words to prevent absurdity. 

The Chinese written language is totally different 
from this. It has no alphabet at all, and no ap- 
proach to an alphabet, but proceeds on a different 
basis, which will be best brought home to an Ame;i- 
can by a simple illustration. When traveling re- 
cently in Belgium I had occasion to examine a rail- 
way time-table, and there I found that certain rail- 
way stations where refreshments could be procured 
were marked by a little representation or drawing 
of achampagne cup. This is Chinese writing. What 
mode of writing could be briefer, or more to the 
purpose, or more unmistakable? You see the 
drawing of a glass, it stares you in the face, and 
you know that refreshments there await your ex- 
hausted frame. The symbol expresses an idea quite 
apart from the spoken utterance of that idea. The, 
chief disadvantage of any phonetic system is that 
since the writing follows the sound, and sound of a 
language is constantly changing, the written lan- 
guage changes, too. This change is less rapid 
since the discovery of the art of printing, but there 
is still a gradual change. There is no fixity, no ele- 
ment of permanency in such a language. It is a 
dissociating, not an associating, influence. The ro- 
mance tongues—Italian, French and Spanish—are 
very closely allied by their origin, but they have 
drifted apart, mainly from original differences of 
pronunciation, and writing alphabetically only per- 
petuates the differences. But symbolic language 
never changes. As long as the idea to be ex- 
pressed remains the same idea, it is expressed the 
same way. The work written in Chinese thousands 
of years ago can be read now with ease and cer- 
tainty. And a symbolic language is a uniting in- 
fluence. Several nations adjacent to the Chinese, 
and speaking in their own languages, nevertheless 
in writing use Chinese. For example, Japan has its 
own language, but for literary purposes it borrows 
Chinese. Japanese scholars readily admit that the 
vernacular tongue, which suffices for common 
needs, has to be supplemented by Chinese writing 
when metaphysics are approached. 
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Henry Irving: A Record and a Review. By Charles 
Hiatt. New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

The biography of Sir Henry Irving is, in a sense, 
a history of the English stage during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, and in reading Mr. 
Hiatt’s volume we find ourselves following the 
story of the remarkable Shakespeare revival which 
has quite upset the old managerial dictum that 
Shakespeare spells bankruptcy; we find ourselves 
also getting, incidentally, glimpses of the many dis- 
tinguished actors who have advanced to fame un- 
der the banner of Sir Henry Irving. Not only has 
Mr. Charles Hiatt presented his “record and re- 
view” in a very attractive fashion, but he has been 
enabled to give a long series of portraits of his sub- 
ject, some of them in character, and also many 
scenes from some of his more striking successes. 
Altogether the book is one of irresistible attractive- 
ness to all theatregoers and students of stage 
history—London Literary World. 





The Life of Wellington: The Restoration of the Martial 
Power of Great Britain. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell. Two volumes. Boston: Littl, Brown & Co. 
$11.00 

The Duke of Wellington is an inexhaustible 
theme to Englishmen. Perhaps to-day English- 
men are waiting anxiously for the coming of a sec- 
ond Wellington. Sir Herbert Maxwell’s title to his 
volume is The Life of Wellington: The Restoration 
of the Martial Power of Great Britain. That sub- 
title sounds a little curiously to-day. Certain it is 
that England never was in greater straits than 
when Wellington took command in the Peninsula. 
From defeat he plucked victory. An Englishman 
never is more dangerous than when he is appar- 
ently down. One superb trait of the Englishman 
is that he is not emotional nor given to panic. He 
never cries out, ‘““We are betrayed.” 

We are not to look in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s life 
of a great soldier for what is novel in military 
science. The many volumes of the past may be 
consulted for this. One ‘good point in this life is 
the absence of hero worship. In his young days 
Wellington, as Sir Herbert Maxwell intimates, 
showed considerable impatience with the Govern- 
ment. As a young officer this was not in accord- 
ance with the rules which govern the soldier. But 
the Duke was never subservient to the exact rules 
laid down by a Minister of War. When the Duke 
was in Spain, he was continually complaining of 
the want of support. It often happened that he 
was unable to follow up a success for want of trans- 
ports or provisions. There never was a war when 
such accidents did not occur. There always will 
be the unforeseen. In 1833 Wellington wrote that 
“he was condemned to two days of inaction after 
the successful affair at Foz d’Armes, waiting the 
arrival of supplies.” With his rival, Napoleon, the 
Duke had the power of taking rest even in anxious 
moments. When Marmont sent Thomiéres to turn 
Wellington’s right at Salamanca, thus separating 
one part of the French Army from the other, “hav- 


ing sent Pakenham to outflank Thomiéres, Well- 
ington returned at speed to his position on the 


‘Arapile. His battle front was ready, but Mar- 


mont’s attack was still two miles distant. ‘Watch 
the French through your glass, Fitzroy,’ he said 
to his nephew and Aide-de-Camp Somerset. ‘I am 
going to take a rest; when they reach that copse 
near the gap in the hills, wake me.’ Then he lay 
down in his cloak on the heath, among the sweet 
gum-cistus flowers, and was fast asleep in a min- 
utet. They wakened him between 3 and 4.”—New 
York Times. 





Reminiscences of a Very Old Man. By John Sariain. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 

An autoboigraphy covering as many years as 
those embraced in the period from 1808 to 1897, 
and divided about equally between recollections of 
England and America, is certain to possess more 
or less interest. But when such a record is penned 
by a man of scholarship, sympathy and humor, a 
man variously and highly gifted in several arts, a 
man who has been the intimate acquaintance of 
half the famous men of his day, it is bound to be 
absorbing. Mr. Sartain was London born and 
bred, and his reminiscences go back to what he 
saw of the great national jubilee of 1814 on the oc- 
casion of Napoleon’s overthrow by the allied forces 
of Europe. The author’s style is as noteworthy for 
its modesty as for its geniality. In his unassuming 
preface the great engraver expresses the hope that 
he has “avoided what Chester Harding calls an 
Egotistography.” If ever a man did succeed in 
avoiding this common pitfall of autobiographers, 
Mr. Sartain has done so. He neither hides nor ob- 
trudes his personality, but chats of the persons and 
events he has known without self-consciousness. 
The interest of this book to the average reader lies 
principally in the impressions it records of famous 
men and women. “There are few distinguished 
men, especially before the day of photography,” 
writes Sartain, “whose portraits I have not en- 
graved, from the President’s down through all the 
branches of statesmanship, finance, art and litera- 
ture.” We have anecdotes of Washington Irv- 
ing, John Howard Payne, John Ruskin, Bayard 
Taylor and Edgar Allan Poe. With Poe Sartain 
came into intimate relations, and the chapter de- 
voted to that unhappy man of genius is possibly 
the most enthralling of the book.—Boston Globe. 





Memoirs of a Revolutionist. By Prince Peter A. 
Kropotkin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & ‘Co. $3.00. 

Kropotkin’s story is a singularly rich, diversified 
and romantic one, and it is attractively told. Noth- 
ing more interesting in its way has ever been writ- 
ten than the chapters relating his prison life and his 
dramatic escape. The book abounds in instructive 
pictures of Russian life and character, done with 
unconscious art. From every page shines the 


bright humanity, the sincere conviction, the sim- 
ple earnestness, the sweet unselfishness of a char- 
acter which we must admire, however much we 
shrink from the creed it stands for. And how few 














of us have taken the trouble to look into that 
creed, and to try to discover what there is in it that 
can possibly recommend it to a good and an intel- 
ligent man! Let those who would appreciate the 
distinction between the reasoned or philosophic 
anarchism, rooted in love, of high and philan- 
thropic souls like Kropotkin, and the merely de- 
structive, bastard anarchism, rooted in hate, of the 
mere vulgar malcontent stung by the sight of su- 
periorities beyond his reach, read this little book.— 
The Dial. 
HISTORICAL. 

The English Radicals. By C. B. Royland Kent. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

This is a solid and yet an amusing work. It 
might be thought that an effort to trace genea- 
logically the descent of the present-day English 
radicals, and to show the changes undergone by 
the party in the process of evolution, might be dull, 
however instructive. Yet there is so much of per- 
sonal biography and so much personal analysis in 
the history of the extreme party of movement and 
progression for the last hundred and thirty years 
that it is as interesting as a romance. The discus- 
sion of the Radicals is full of human interest. The 
exhibition is a great portrait gallery; its fascina- 
tion as a study of character and psychology is 
unique. The author follows Mr. Lecky’s definition 
which fixes the birth of English Radicalism in 
1769, when the first serious attempts were made to 
reform and control Parliament by pressure from 
without, with the object of compelling its mem- 
bers to be habitually subservient to their constitu- 
ents. James Wilkes, than whom no stranger 
figure has ever appeared upon the stage of public 
life, is first described as the first of English Radi- 
cals, to which title he has an indisputable claim, 
and John Bright is the last of the line with whom 
the Manchester type of radicalism may be said to 
have ended, succeeded by the new radicalism of the 
present day.—Boston Transcript. 


Briton and Boer: Both Sides of the South African 
Question. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

That much can be said on both sides is very true 
of the situation between Briton and Boer, and it 
was essentially a good move on the part of the edi- 
tors of the North American Review to collect the 
opinions of representative historians, statesmen 
and diplomatists espousing one or other of the 
sides of .this question of involved issues. Harper 
& Bros. have now, with commendable timeliness, 
gathered the views of the symposiasts into handy 
book form under the title of Briton and Boer, so 
that we may all sit in the jury-box and hear without 
inconvenience the arguments of the contending 
counsel. It is a noteworthy contribution to the 
discussion of a very complicated matter, and pre- 
sents the situation in both its aspects with such 
force and clearness that there is no excuse for him 
who would plead incapability of arriving at a sat- 
isfactory understanding of the position of the 
Briton on the one hand or that of the Boer on the 
other. The only thing is that, perhaps, at the end 
we are no nearer a satisfactory summing-up than 
we were at the beginning. However, the sum of 
our knowledge has been added to.—Criterion. 
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Judea, from Cyrus to Titus: 537 B. C., 70 A. D. By 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co., il. $2.50. 

This book is hardly more than a compilation. 
Mrs. Latimer has borrowed liberally from Renan, 
Graetz, Stanley, Farrar, Sayce, Knight, Clough, an 
encyclopedia or two, a dictionary of the Bible, and 
other authorities, all of which she freely confesses ; 
but she possesses a certain charm of narrative all her 
own, which makes us forget that the salient feat- 
ures of her book are those previously encountered, 
and we read on and on, finding new delights in 
every page.—New York Telegram. 


By James Shouler. Vol- 
New York: 


History ‘of the Civil War. 
ume Six of a History of the United States. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.25. 

Mr. Shouler’s previous historical works have 
given him a wide reputation as a careful and dili- 
gent student, and the present massive volume 
abundantly substantiates this fair repute. There is 
not much room for originality in a history of the 
Civil War, inasmuch as the field has been very con- 
scientiously worked by a score of different writers. 
The great merit of Mr. Shouler’s work is that it at- 
tempts to depict the civil as well as the military 
side of the story, basing the narrative upon the 
copious material which has within the past ten years 
been made accessible to the investigator through 
the enterprise of the Federal Government. The 
volume is, as the author points out, a continuation 
and conclusion of his history of the United States 
under the constitution, and thus the reader will 
look in vain for any presentation of the great issues 
which resulted in the war. These have all been 
dealt with in previous volumes of the work. A val- 
uable feature of the book is Mr. Shouler’s own 
vivid personal impressions of the period, formed 
in early manhood, with exceptional opportunities 
for observation. These are never intruded unduly, 
but lend a point and vigor to the narrative seldom 
found in purely impersonal historical sketches.— 
New Orleans Picayune. 


FICTION. 

A Tangled Web. ‘By Walter Raymond. 
Doubleday & McClure ‘Co. $1.25. 

The author of Two Men o’ Mendip has followed 
up his former Somersetshire rustic idyl with a sim- 
ilar study of a yet more sombre character. Like 
its predecessor, this Somersetshire tale shows a 
thorough knowledge of the lights and shadows of 
rustic life and all the slow processes of wrenching 
a living from the soil. Insight and ability are here 
as before, together with the same lifelessness of 
phrase in the many pages of overdetailed and long- 
drawn-out descriptions both of natural scenes and 
of human moods.—Athenzum. 


New York: 


For the Freedom of the Sea. By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. ‘New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, il. $1.50. 

Among the many recent stories which relate the 
exploits of American ships and American naval 
commanders we give to Cyrus Townsend Brady’s 
For the Freedom of the Sea a high place. Indeed, 
placing this tale in the far larger class of the roman- 
tic fiction of the year, it holds its own, and more. 
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There is a dramatic arrangement to the story that 
is exceedingly effective, the character contrasts are 
well chosen, brilliant episodes are numerous and 
told with spirit, and the author has written with 
simple but eloquent pen.—Portland Transcript. 





Was it Right to Forgive? By Amelia E. Barr. Chi- 


cago: H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, whose forceful and brill- 
iant stories have become so well known to the read- 
‘ing public, has in this novel stated her opinion on 
various vexed social questions. After the well- 
known purpose novel style; she has created her 
characters to fit her opinions, without much regard 
to their consistency or probability. And, in the 
same manner, the social questions involved are 
argued between them, the weak-minded creature 
disagreeing with Mrs. Barr’s ideas, having nothing 
to say for her side; while a flood of eloquence, and 
all the worn-out, commonplace arguments of the 
ages, flow from the lips of the exponent of Mrs. 
Barr’s opinions.—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Holly and Pizen. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. New 
York: The Century Co., il. $1.25. 

This little volume contains five good tales, but 
by far the best, a very paragon of stories, humor- 
ous, tragic, homely and strikingly original, is the 
Queen o’ Sheba’s Triumph. Any one who knows 
the unctuous delight which the negro, like the Celt, 
takes in a funeral, will appreciate the ease with 
which a poor mulatto dishwasher in a Harlem 
boarding house suffers herself to be persuaded by 
the agent of the Afro-American Funeral Insurance 
Company to mortgage her slender income, and 
keep herself on the very verge of destitution, that 
she may be buried with all the pomp and panoply 
of woe: “A white cashmere shroud—an’ a cherry- 
wood coffin—with silver handles, dicorated wid 
flowers—an’ six veiled mo’ners—an’ a fun’al ora- 
tion—an’ de dead march—an’ a plumed hearse— 
an’ fo’ ca’iages”—what wonder that Sheba, pausing 
at the kitchen sink to enumerate these post-mor- 
tem splendors, should be on fire to die, and make 
such gorgeousness her own. That her old planta- 
tion friends should ever witness this resplendent 
funeral is a stroke of good fortune beyond even 
Sheba’s anticipation; but so it happens, and the 
consumptive, worn-out servant is carried to her 
grave in a blaze of glory, silver coffin handles as 
promised, black-veiled mourners, artificial smilax, 
imitation palms, and an oration, necessarily some- 
what impersonal, but burdened with all the impres- 
sive rhetoric that even such an audience could de- 
sire.-—Saturday Evening Post. 





The Monster and Other Stories. By Stephen Crane. 
New York. Harper & Bros., il. $1.25. 

The best of Mr. Crane’s three stories is the one 
that gives the title to the book, The Monster. This 
is admirably conceived, especially in all that relates 
to the developments following the tragic event on 
which the narrative hinges. Knowledge of life is 
reflected in these passages. Mr. Crane has ex- 
hibited with striking effect the curious traits of a 
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provincial neighborhood. His style is, as usual, 
amateurish and tortured. The sound of the feet 
of a crowd on the pavement is likened to “the 
peaceful evening lashing at the shore of a lake.” 
The dispersal of a band of young men by an alarm 
of fire calls to the author’s mind “a snowball dis- 
rupted by dynamite.” In his search for the right 
phrase Mr. Crane almost invariably fixes, by some 
strange fatality, on the wrong one. But The Mon- 
ster is a good story. The Blue Hotel and His New 
Mittens, its companions, are far less successful.— 
New York Tribune. 





The Gentleman from Indiana. By Booth Tarkington. 
New York: Doubleday & McClure Co. $1.50. 

This is the story of a young college graduate, 
the most promising man in his class, who, instead 
of doing at once the great things that were ex- 
pected of him, settled in a dull little Indiana town 
and became the sole proprietor and editor of the 
local newspaper. Here he attacked the hosts of 
evil with such bravery and vigor that he became 
the most popular man in the county, and his course 
made many enemies, and they were bent on re- 
venge. His active, personal part in bringing to 
justice a number of the White Caps, whose repeated 
outrages had hitherto gone unpunished, marked 
him out as a special object of their vengeance. The 
chapters of the story which relate to this White 
Cap affair are really stirring, and when the storm 
of anger finally breaks and the crowd, moved by 
one impulse, starts out to kill and burn, the reader 
longs to take a hand.—The Bookman. 





The Human Boy. New York: 


Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

This is a collection of eleven short stories of the 
life of boys in an English school, one of those that 
are, measureably, a kind of preparation for more 
advanced schools, such as Eton, and it has in it a 
vast amount of what we mean when we speak of 
“human .nature.” One might say that schoolboys 
are rarely, if ever, such analysts of character as 
these stories, at first blush, make them seem. There 
is a kind of half truth in the criticism, for boys are 
not consciously analysts, but they act toward each 
other and toward their teachers as if they were 
analysts. They know pretty thoroughly what to 
depend upon from each of them, in a given state of 
circumstances, but when one undertakes to tell 
stories of their acts, of their sports and tricks and 
escapades, even if, as in this case, one professes to 
tell them in the persons of different boys them- 
selves, one is compelled to reveal a little of their 
mental processes, or the stories would be more or 
less blind. One doesn’t often find boy life in 
schools told with so much verve and spontaneity, 
with so keen a reproduction of boy notions of wit 
and humor, or so subtle and “taking” a suggestion 
of that headlongness which so many people erron- 
eously call brutality, that is almost universal in boy- 
hood, before the friction of association with others 
just as headlong, and the shackles of conventions 
have worn and ground the outsides of individ- 
uals into something nearer uniformity.—Chicago 
Chronicle. 


By Eden Philpotts. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

In Ghostly Japan. By Lafcadio Hearn. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. $2.00. 

Mr. Hearn has ceased to look upon Japanese 
habit, thought or fancy, merely from the outside. 
He sees them that way, indeed, but he sees them 
also from the point of view of the Japanese. He is 
not a Buddhist, apparently, but he recognizes the 
beauty and force that dwell in Buddhist beliefs. 
The “Fragment” with which this volume opens il- 
lustrates this. A youth has asked a vision—prob- 
ably of eternal truth—and the sage leads him up a 
high mountain of rolling fragments, the summit of 
which is in the clouds, and when he grows faint 
with fatigue and fear he is told that the mountain is 
built of billions of skulls, every one of which has 
been his own in some one of his billions of lives. 
And more than once Mr. Hearn comments on the 
curious fact that Buddhism, long before any other 
form of thought, foreshadowed the tremendous 
grasp and scope of what we call the “modern” 
theory of evolution. No one who has written in 
our tongue has evinced any approximation to Mr. 
Hearn’s minute and sympathetic knowledge of 
Japanese—Oriental—thought and fancy. In this 
regard he leaves even Sir Edwin Arnold far be- 
hind. This is made manifest in all of the fourteen 
divisions that make up this volume. In his curi- 
ously minute exposition of the composition, the 
uses, and the multiform significance of the uses of 
incense by the Japanese, in the explanations and 
illustrations of the theories of divination, in the 
striking confirmation of the results of evolution in 
the nature and capacities of the silkworm, in the 
uncanny legend of the maiden who died from un- 
satisfied love and returned from the grave to draw 
the man she loved with her, in the exposition of 
Japanese beliefs as to the results of seeing the foot- 
prints of the Buddha, in the intimate knowledge of 
the Japanese habit of embodying all gleams of 
thought and fancy in brief, impressionistic poems, 
and in the examples given of them, and, also, of a 
great variety of Buddhist proverbs—nor has the af- 
fluence of his imaginative power ever been more 
strikingly shown than in the closing sketch of the 
mystery of the sea and the profound suggestion 
of living and endless power in its multitudinous 
voices. More than any other writer of foreign birth 
he has penetrated into the inner consciousness of 
the Japanese mind, and far more than any other he 
makes his Western readers feel and understand it. 
—Chicago Chronicle. 





The Hygiene of Transmissible Diseases, Their Causa- 
tion, Modes of Dissemination and Methods of Preven- 
tion. By A. C. Abbott. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders. 
$2.00, 

This work discusses the causes, the means and 
modes of dissemination, and the methods of pre- 
vention, of the large class of diseases which are 
communicated by contact, heredity and other sim- 
ilar causes. Among such are the large group of 
fevers, cholera, dysentery, the grippe, the. plague, 
diphtheria, small-pox, the diseases of childhood, 
and others due to animal parasites, to conditions of 
age, sex, race and season, and to causes grouped 
under the general head of bacteria. The use of dis- 
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infectants, the value of inoculation, the whole 
science of sanitary prevention, and the require- 
ments of the sick-room, as well as the conditions of 
effective quarantine, all receive attention in this 
learned and instructive work.—Literary World. 





Bringing Up Boys: A Study. By Kate Upson Clark. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 50 cents. 

Mrs. Clark’s remarks on Moral Discipline and 
the training of a boy who tells lies strike us as ex- 
tremely sensible. There is nothing faddy and 
finicky about this book, and, although it is ad- 
dressed a trifle too exclusively to that class of par- 
ents who have few social ties and can always gather 
around the lamp after the evening meal, it contains 
hints and suggestions valuable to those whose so- 
cial habits are widely dissimilar—Literary World. 





A Century of Science and Other Essays. By John 
Fiske. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00. 

This new volume of Essays by John Fiske deals 
with the doctrine of evolution, the origin of liberal 
thought in America, the Bacon-Shakespeare folly, 
cranks and their crotchets, the arbitration treaty, 
and some personal papers showing careful discrimi- 
nation and an admirable insight into his friends’ 
lives and purposes. Other essays, like A Century 
of Science, are masterpieces of broad survey, skill 
in grouping facts and tendencies, and condensing 
into a brief space the results of wide study and well- 
marshaled thoughts——Club Woman. 





Wotan, Siegfried and Brunnhilde. By Anna Alice 
Chapin. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Miss Chapin has written a very elaborate and 
curious exposition of the three characters, of their 
motives, in the mind of the composer, and of what 
his work was intended to represent. She accom- 
panies the minute interpretation of each character 
and his or her acts, with a like interpretation, 
largely descriptive, of the character and meaning 
of the music. The various “leading motives,” as 
they are called, are set down in their places in the 
work in musical notation, and the significance of 
their recurrence is explained. There is no doubt 
that any one who studies her work closely and be- 
comes familiar with its spirit and meaning as she 
understands and interprets it may listen to Wag- 
ner’s works with far more interest than if hearing 
them merely as music, or even as drama expressed 
in music, vocal and orchestral.—Chicago Chronicle. 





Moments with Art. Selections ‘n Prose and Verse 
for Lovers of Art. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.00. 

This little volume will give genuine pleasure to 
all who care for painting, sculpture and poetry. It 
consists of a number of short selections, some in 
prose, but most in verse, dealing with art in gen- 
eral, and with great artists and their works. The 
passages chosen are very catholic in their range 
and meaning, and carry us all the way from Horace 
and Ovid to Henry van Dyke and Weir Mitchell, 
but there are few which are not distinctly apposite, 
and fewer still which we should care to miss.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 
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BRIEF COMMENT: LITERARY SAYINGS AND DOINGS 





We have received from Little, Brown & Co., 
publishers of Mr. Curtin’s authorized and un- 
abridged translation of the Knights of the Cross by 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, from the first volume of 
which we last month gave a reading, the following 
notice: 

A translation of a portion of The Knights of the 
Cross, bearing the name of Dr. S. A. Binion, has 
been published by Messrs. Fenno & Co., of New 
York. Neither on its cover nor on its title-page is 
the reader informed that its two volumes do not 
contain the whole story, and the only place in 
which information is given that the work is not 
complete is at the end of the second volume, in a 
two-line statement that the story “will be con- 
tinued in a subsequent volume.” The Polish work 
has thus far been published at Warsaw only as a 
serial in an illustrated Polish weekly. Confirma- 
tion of this fact exists in recent cablegrams between 
Mr. Curtin and Messrs. Gebethner & Wolff, of War- 
saw, the publishers of all the books of Sienkiewicz. 
Mr. Curtin cabled, “Has any part of ‘Krzyzacy’ 
{Knights of the Cross) appeared in book form in 
Warsaw?” and Messrs. Gebethner & Wolff at once 
telegraphed, ““Not appeared.” The statement of the 
publishers of Dr. Binion’s translation that the part 
included in volume 1 of their translation was issued 
in 1898 at Warsaw in three volumes, and that part 
included in volume 2 was published “this year 
(1899) at the same place, also in three volumes,” 
does not accord with the statement of the author’s 
own publishers at Warsaw. In the serial publica- 
tion it has been plainly stated that the story is to be 
continued. There is, therefore, no reason for any 
one issuing a portion of the work without plainly 
informing the public, either upon the title-page or 
the cover, that it is only a portion. 

With its February number the Critic inaugurated 
a new department made up of reports from the pub- 
lic libraries, free and subscription, in the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. The 
libraries sent lists prepared by their librarians of 
the ten most-called-for books other than fiction 
(though one novel was admitted) during the month 
of January. The librarians entered into the scheme 
with so much enthusiasm that the reports are in- 
teresting and suggestive. 

A paper edition of the Man with the Hoe is to 
be published at once by Doubleday & McClure Co. 
It will contain a preface by Mr. Markham. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. give out the welcome infor- 
mation that Tolstoi, though he has not fully re- 
gained his health, has resumed work on the novel 
Resurrection. 

A petition signed by W. D. Howells, John Fiske, 
T. B. Aldrich, Jeanette L. Gilder, Mary Mapes 
Dodge and others has been presented in the Senate 
by Senator Lodge asking for a perpetual copyright. 

Mr. S. D. Collingwood, the author of the “au- 
thorized” Life of Lewis Carroll, writes to the Lon- 
don Literary World: “I hope vou will allow me 
space in your pages to enter a protest against the 
title of a book recently published. I refer to The 


Story of Lewis Carroll told for Young People by 
the Real Alice in Wonderland, Miss Isa Bowman. 
In the first place, The Story of Lewis Carroll sug- 
gests that the work is a biography, whereas nine- 
teen-twentieths of it consists of letters, poems, liter- 
ary fragments and personal reminiscences, and 
these only belong to the last ten or twelve years of * 
Mr. Dodgson’s life. Again, the Real Alice in 
Wonderland is Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves (Alice 
Liddell), and not Miss Bowman, whose sole claim 
to the title is the fact that in the second produc- 
tion of the ‘Alice’ play she acted the principal part.” 

The old-fashioned Georgian house of red brick, 
No. 8 Parkshot, Richmond, England, in which 
George Eliot began her literary career with the 
writing of The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos 
Barton, is to be demolished. 

Dr. E. R. Taylor,. well known as the translator of 
the Sonnets of Heredia, has made a selection from 
his original work in verse and has joined with that 
some translations, which have just been published, 
under the title Moods and Other Verses, by Elder 
& Shepard, of San Francisco. 

Ibsen’s play, When We Dead Awaken, which has 
just been published, has been translated into ten 
different languages. 

The Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, author of In His 
Steps, is to have an opportunity to edit a daily 
newspaper as he thinks a Christian daily news- 
paper should be edited. For the week beginning 
March 13 he will have absolute control of every de- 
partment of The Topeka Capital-News, editorial 
and advertising. At the Detroit convention of the 
Christian Endeavor societies Mr. Sheldon . asked 
what “philanthropic man, in this age of munificent 
endowments to educational institutions, would give 
$1,000,000 for the creation of a great Christian 
daily”? The philanthropic man has not appeared, 
but Dell Keyser, the president of the Topeka Capi- 
tal-News Company, offered the paper to Mr. Shel- 
don for one week, and the offer has been ac- 
cepted. It is understood that able writers are to 
assist Mr. Sheldon, and that statesmen, prominent 
clergymen and editors of some of the dailies in 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis will help him 
with suggestions. 

Three Men on a Bicycle, by Jerome K. Jerome, 
is announced. It is claimed by those who have the 
advance sheets that this book will not lack any of 
the humor of its predecessor, Three Men in a Boat. 

The success of Red Pottage, by Miss Cholmonde- 
ley, continues in America and England. -Harper 
& Bros. are issuing the book at the rate of 500 
copies a day. It may interest some readers of the 
novel to know that some of the scenes depicted 
evidently have their origin in Diana Tempest, a 
novel by the same author, published a few years 
ago by D. Appleton & Co. Here the scenes are on 
a smaller canvas, to be sure, but the workmanship 
is perhaps snore spontaneous. It almost seems as 
though, while writing Diana Tempest, the author 
gained her first inspiration for her later novel, if 
not its actual substance. 


























The Macmillan Company will publish in the 
spring The Peace Conference at the Hague and Its 
Bearing on International Law and Policy, by Fred- 
erick W. Holls, D.C.L. The book will be an au- 
thoritative presentation of the work of the Confer- 
ence, appealing both to the international lawyer 
and publicist and to the general reader ; it will con- 
tain a brief historical review of the movements and 
projects for general peace in the past, and an ac- 
count of the work of the Conference and of its com- 
mittees, as well as an explanatory commentary of 
the various treaties which were adopted, and a brief 
discussion of the probable bearings of the Confer- 
ence and its results upon future international re- 
lations. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for publication this 
spring the Reminiscences of Morris Steinert. As 
Mr. Steinert has been closely identified with the 
progress of music during the last half century, his 
reminiscences will be of value not only to the gen- 
eral reader, who will be pleased with the author’s 
recollections of the famous musicians with whom 
he has been on terms of close friendship, but also 
to the student of musical history and the de- 
velopment of musical instruments, on which Mr. 
Steinert himself has exercised a very strong influ- 
ence. 

According to information received by the “Neues 
Wiener Tagblatt,”’ a serious difference has arisen 
between the sons of the late Prince Bismarck and 
the publishers of his Memoirs in connection with 
the issue of the third volume. It will be remem- 
bered that,a year ago at Christmas the first two vol- 
umes were published by a Stuttgart firm. «It is un- 
derstood that over 100,000 copies were sold. The 
German people are said to have awaited with con- 
siderable interest the publication of the third vol- 
ume this Christmas. 

Mark Twain’s recent scathing denunciation of 
Christian Science was inspired largely by personal 
experience. Mr. Clemens’ daughter, who died a 
few years ago, was an ardent “Scientist,” and dur- 
ing her last illness she refused to employ a physi- 
cian. Her father, who has never had the least sym- 
pathy with the faith, finally succeeded in bringing a 
doctor to her bedside, but it was too late. The girl’s 
death may not have been attributable to this neglect, 
but Mr. Clemens so regarded it, it is said. Under- 
neath all that light and brilliant satire in the Chris- 
tian Science article that brought smiles to the faces 


of so many readers, was the father’s deep, unspeak- 


able grief. 

There is something touching and beautiful in the 
faithfulness which one venerable poet has for the 
last half century shown to the memory of another 
and a greater singer. We are told that Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere has never failed since Wordsworth’s death 
in 1850 to make an annual pilgrimage to the tomb 
at Grasmere. 

The speed with which Dr. Nansen gave to the 
world a popular account of his famous Arctic ex- 
pedition is only equaled by the deliberation with 
which he has prepared his scientific records of the 
same expedition. These are now just nearing com- 
pletion ; they will form a series of “memoirs,” which 
Messrs. Longmans will publish. Recognizing the 
comparative newness of his subject, and the prob- 
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lems he deals with, Dr. Nansen has entered into 
great detail. He will give in most cases his orig- ° 
inal observations in full, so that the reader may 
be able to compare his conclusions with his 
facts. 

Those who are looking forward to experiments 
in authorship will welcome the tiny brochure by 
Charles Welsh, published in Boston by D. C. Heath, 
with the title Publishing a Book, in which the 
author gives the gist of the art of preparing manu- 
script, correcting proof, etc., together with some 
suggestions as to arrangements to be made with 


publishers. 


In her introduction to the new edition of Shirley 
Mrs. Humphry Ward prepared us for a warm 
eulogy of Vilette. Nor are we disappointed. Re- 
ferring to Mrs. Gaskell’s statement that Vilette “was 
received with one burst of acclamation,” Mrs. 
Ward says: “There was no question then among 
‘the judicious,’ and there can be still less question 
now, that it is the writer’s masterpiece. It has never 
been so widely read as Jane Eyre; and probably the 
majority of English readers prefer Shirley. The 
narrowness of the stage on which the action passes, 
the foreign setting, the very fulness of poetry, of 
visualizing force, that runs through it, like a fiery 
stream bathing and kindling all it touches down to 
the smallest detail, are repellent or tiring to the 
mind that has no energy of its own responsive to the 
energy of the writer. 

The dialect of Mr. Dooley, it may interest some 
to know, is the dialect of County Roscommon, and 
natives of that county have enthusiastically ap- 
proved its accuracy. 

Professor Franklin H. Giddings’ work on De- 
mocracy and Empire, issued by the Macmillan 
Company, will probably be read with something 
more than interest. His Principles of Sociology, 
which has been translated into French, German, 
Italian and Russian, has made him known to a large 
audience, and his new book will consequently be 
construed by foreigners as the opinion of a large 
body of thoughtful Americans. 

Mr. John Lane’s beautiful edition of White’s Sel- 
borne bears this dedication : ; 

To 
A. & 1. 
In Commemoration of 
August 13, 1898, 
This Edition is Dedicated by 
The Publisher. 


Mr. Lane, on that date, was married in the cool, 
quiet chancel of Selborne Church to Anna Eichberg 
King, the author of some of the quaintest and most 
charming of American short stories. 

Andrew Lang, who is now at work upon a biog- 
raphy of Prince Charlie, will not publish the first 
volume of his History of Scotland until the close of 
the Transvaal war. 

In reply to a letter from a woman at New Haven, 
England, asking for a definition of the term “Ab- 
sent-Minded Beggar,” Rudyard Kipling’s secretary 
writes: “Mr. Kipling desires me to say, in answer 
to your letter, that the term “Absent-Minded Beg- 
gar’ is one used by private soldiers themselves when 
they have forgotten any small duty, and beggar is 
a generic term of endearment.” 
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England: H. T. Mark: Syracuse, C. W. Bardeen. 
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ome: TY. T.. V. CeOWee BCG occ ciccsceeneses 
School Hygiene: L. Kotelmann: Trans. by J. A. 
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Essays and Miscellanies. 
Beasts: Thumb-Nail Studies in Pets: W. Kennedy: 
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Bob, The Story of Our Mocking Bird: Sidney 
Lanier: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons, il.......... 
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Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 


American Cartoons: E. L. -Earle............... Donahoe. 
Art as a Means of Expression: Stillman..... Internat. M. 
Drama of the 20th Century: H. Potter............/ Arena. 
George. Morland: J. C. Van Dyke... ...2...0:0:5 00000 Cent. 
Line Illustration: Mabel Key................ Brush & P. 
Opera in America and Europe: H. T. Finck. .Internat. M. 
Deseae Song, The: Ti. 7. Pinel... «..0.060400000 Lippin. 
Prose of Music, The: J. F. Rowbotham.......... Strand. 
RE ie st diceigialis spp cidihsrowiaawsiele *Blackwood. 
Biographic and Reminiscent. 

Appreciation of General Lawton.................Home. 
Cecil the First: Allen Sangree................./ Ainslee. 
Contemporary Women Authors: C. Halsted....Metrop. 
Daniel S. Ford: M. Mannering................ National. 
Donald G. Mitchell: A. R. Kimball............... Scrib. 
Dwight L. Moody: G. P. Morris........../ Am. R. of R. 
Field Marshal Lord Roberts................ Am. R. of R. 
Frederic Frangois Chopin: James Huneker........Scrib. 
General Henry W. Lawton: P. MacQueen...... National. 
General Henry W. Lawton: O. O. Howard.Am. R. of R. 
General Leonard Wood: R. S. Baker.......... McClure. 
Horace Howard Furness: A. H. Smyth........ Lippin. 
J. Stuart Thompson: D. T. McLaren............ Canad. 
Lord Roberts of Kandahar: T. E. C.............. Canad. 
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Future of the Short Story: E. C. Black...... Internat. M. 
George Selwyn’s Letters: G. S. Street...... *Blackwood. 
Is it the Voice of the Hooligan?: Besant...*Contemp. R. 
Library of Congress, The: Herbert Putnam....... Atlan. 
Literature and Art in Canada: Bourinot...... Anglo-Am. 
Literature in 19th Century: F. Brunetiére..... Parisian. 
Longevity and Degeneration: W. R. Thayer...... Forum. 
Some Novels of 1899: W. E. Henley........ No. Am. R. 


This Decade’s Immortal Books: H. T. Peck....Ainslee. 
Historic, National and Political. 


Army of the Prince de Condé; 1792-1802...... *Unit. Ser. 
Capitalism and Imperalism: J. A. Hobson. .*Contemp. R. 
Central-African Problems: D. C. Boulger......... Harp. 
Coin of the Republic: A Symposium............. Arena. 
Elizabethan London: Bishop of London...... *Cornhill. 
Emigrating to Ohio, 1798-1800: G. T. Ridlon..New Eng. 
England, Delagoa Bay and Contraband...... Anglo-Am. 
Fali of Richmond, The: Ina C. Emery.......... National. 
Fighting Boers, The: Harold Bolce............ F. Leslie. 
First Stage of the Boer War: H. J. Whigham...... Scrib. 
French View of German Empire: Coubertin.Am. R. of R. 
Future of the Mississippi Valley: A. B. Hart...... Harp. 


General Grant’s Administration: G. S. Boutwell. . McClure. 


*Magazines starred are January numbers of English 
periodicals. 


German Feeling Toward Eng. and America..No. Am. R. 


Japan’s Entry Into World Politics.......... Internat. M. 
Jefferson and the Dark Days of ’14: O. S. Borne. National. 
People’s Party, The: Marion Butler............. Forum. 
Perilous Position of England: W. T. Stead..Am. R. of R. 
Polygamy in Congress: A Symposium........... Arena. 
Race Supremacy Question in Africa: E. Maxey...Self C. 
Relorm in China: Gilbert Reid; .......05.0 6000008 Forum. 
Relation of England to the Transvaal............ Forum. 
United States as a Colonizer: A Symposium..No. Am. R. 
War for an Empire: A Symposium.......... No. Am. R. 
War Operations in South Africa........... *Blackwood. 
White Man’s Rule in Singapore: Bigelow......... Harp. 
Religious and Philosophic. 

Character Building: Herbert Coryn................ Path. 
Christian Religion Declining?: A. Briggs...Pop. Sci. M. 
Church and Social Unity: S. Mathews....Am. J. of Soc. 
Episcopal Church in New York: W. Kirkus...... Munsey. 
Evangelization of Cities, The........6.«.<sceeess Cath. W. 
Jesus of Nazareth as a Type: M. G. Bothwell...... Mind. 
Nature-Worship a Pagan Sentiment: McSorley..Cath. W. 
Our Knowledge of Life of Christ: Stalker. .*Contemp. R. 
Power of Mr. Moody’s Ministry: L. Abbott..No. Am. R. 
Science of Religion: C. H. Toy...:........ Internat. M. 
Vedanta Philosophy: A Symposium.............. Arena. 
Scientific and Industrial. 


Applications of Explosives: C. E. Munroe....Pop. Sci. M. 


Century of Geology, A: J. Le Conte........Pop. Sci. M. 
Inside of the Earth: C. Moffett................ McClure. 
Mapping a Continent: Theodore Waters......... Home. 
Our Cattle Industry: F. W. Fitzpatrick........... Self C. 
Problems of a Pacific Cable: H. L. Webb......... Scrib. 
Railway Mail Service, The: R. C. Jackson...... F. Leslie. 
To-Day’s Science in Europe: H. S. Williams...... Harp. 


Truth About the Mammoth, The: F. A. Lucas. .McClure. 


Sociologic Problems. 
Crimina! Jurisprudence in America: Speranza. Pop. Sci. M. 


Labor Organizations in Germany......... Am. J. of Soc. 
Ladies’ Dwellings: -Alice Zimmern....... *Contemp. R. 
Morality of Co-operation: Lydia Ross............ Arena. 
Plea for Old-Age Pensions, A: M. Davitt........ Forum. 
Science in Philanthropy: C. R. Henderson.......... Atlan. 
Scope of Sociology, The: A. W. Small....Am. J. of Soe. 
Social Experiments in Australia: Burgess........ Arena. 
Socialism in United States: A. P. Winston. .*Contemp. R. 
Strikes, Trusts, Boycotts and Black-Lists......... Arena. 
Study of Women Criminals: F. A. Kellor..Am. J. of Soc. 
Trust in Politics, The: W. A. Peffer........ No. Am. R. 


Why I Oppose Old-Age Pensions: W. H. Lecky. . Forum. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
Across South America in a Warship: Coleman. .. Ainslee. 


TE Es iced h cncgual satW.ch e.ovaeents Metrop. 
Boer Interior, A: Freiherr von Elft............ *Cornhill. 
Bush-Whacking: Hugh Clifford............ *Blackwood. 
Cabul and Herat: D. C. Boulger.......... *Contemp. R. 
Homes in the Caucasus: G. Donaldson...... Anglo-Am. 
Midwinter in New York: Jacob A. Riis............ Cent. 
Montana—The Treasure State: J. H. Crooker..New Eng. 
Montreal in Winter: E. S. Broome............. Metrop. 
Niagara’s Cruise in Northern Seas: Blanchard. .Metrop. 
Paris Revisited: Richard Whiteing................ Cent. 
Race for the North Pole, The: Walter Wellman. McClure. 
Russia in Central Asia: A. R. Colquhoun......... Harp. 
Savile Island: Gustav Kobbé. ... .....0..00ssccees Ainslee. 
Salt Lake City and Its People: T. O’Hagan....Donahoe. 
wut Dimming: FE. T1. Lewis..........ccccccecsvccs Munsey. 
social Lite of Havana: T. B: Mott... .......0.000« Scrib. 
Time-Honored Lancaster: Rev. H. Pope...... Cath. W. 
Wild Duck Shooting: T. D. Haddaway...... Field & S. 


Year’s Progress in Klondike: A. Heilprin...Pop. Sci. M. 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents are invited to make use of this page 
on all questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 
A large number of questions and answers are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 





560. The Lighthouse Keeper’s Daughter: Please inform 
me who wrote the poem entitled, I think, The Lighthouse 
Keeper’s Daughter, beginning: 

Hark, Metta, how the sea sobs, 
It moans like a dying child. 
It has been twenty years since I saw this poem. 
Please forward the enclosed letter—Beauregard Torsone, 
Muscogee, Ind. Ter. 


[We regret that we cannot identify this poem. 
Perhaps some of our readers may do so. Your 
enclosure we have forwarded to the Psychic Pub- 
lishing Company, of 56 Fifth avenue, Chicago, 
publishers of the Hypnotic Magazine.] 

561. Can you inform me if there has ‘been a book pub- 
lished lately entitled Henry Eighth, by Garnnet? Will 
you kindly let me know, as soon as possible, where I 
can obtain it and the price?—Annie T. Chisholm, Hali- 
fax, N. S., Canada. 


[We have no information about this book, but 
would suggest that you write to the Publishers’ 
Weekly, 59 Duane street, New York City, or to any 
of the dealers mentioned in The Collector, a book 
department in our advertising pages. ] 





562. Can you tell me where I can procure a copy of 
William Drayton’s History of the Revolution? It is an 
old work written during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and I think it is obsolete—Frank L. Charlton, 
Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. 


[See answer to the foregoing. ] 





563. Will you kindly tell me where I can find the ex- 
pression, “Unwept, unhonored and unsung”? For a long 
time I labored under the impression that it was a part of 
a line from Gray’s Elegy, but I find that I was mistaken. 
—Frances Fullenwider, Palestine, Texas. 


[Your quotation is from Sir Walter Scott’s Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, the first stanza of the sixth 
canto, wherein the poet sets forth the fate of “The 
wretch, concentred all in self,” who, not loving his 
native land, 


Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 

To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Vanes, unhonored and unsung. 

564. Gray: Will you please enquire in the query de- 
partment of Current Literature, if its readers know any- 
thing of a poem entitled Grey, or perhaps the word was 
spelled Gray. It consisted of five or six stanzas of four 
lines each, and treated of the color named in various 
senses, as the gray of the eyes, the gray shadow on the 
face, announcing the approach of death, the gray falling 
on the graveyard, when a glory is about to rise, etc. 
It was a fugitive piece that has perhaps drifted down the 
river of time, never to be seen again.—Sister Seraphia, 


Nazareth, Ky. 


[Can any one aid Sister Seraphia in her search 
for this poem?] 


565. Rubies. Kindly tell a constant reader the names 
of different kinds of rubies, Oriental, etc., and why they 
are so called.—‘‘Rubies,” Troy, N. Y. 

[We regret that we are not “up” on rubies, and 
so cannot give the desired information, unless our 
fair querist will accept as answer the words of an old 
poet who knew a thing or two: 

Some asked me where the rubies grew, 
And nothing I did say; 

But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia.] 





566. The Pickaninny’s Funeral: Am a reader of Cur- 
rent Literature and would like to know by whom the 
Pickaninny’s Funeral was written and where it can be 
obtained. The first line begins: 

As I was walking through Savannah, etc. 

—L. S., Danville, Ill. 





567. Can you give me through Open Questions any 
information regarding the writings of Charles J. Bayne, 
author of the poem Toward the Deep, which was pub- 
lished in the August number of Current Literature?— 
Ottamar H. Hamel, East Otto, N. Y. 


[The poem in question was reprinted from the 
Bookman. No doubt applications made to that 
publication (Dodd, Mead & Co., Fifth Avenue, New 
York City) would bring you the desired informa- 
tion. | 





568. Postponed: Some months ago a poem appeared 
in one of the New York papers called Postponed, a story 
of a farmer, who, having taken his dog out to kill him, 
relented and couid not do it. I do not know the name 
of the author. Can you tell me where the poem can be 
gotten?—Florence Hacker, Camden, N. J. 





569. Kipling’s Vampire: Will you kindly tell me where 
I can find a copy of Kipling’s Vampire?—W. T. Campbell, 
Jr., New Iberia, La. 

[The Vampire was issued as Critic Leaflet No. 4, 
price 10 cents, by The Critic Magazine, Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. Woodward & Lothrop, 
Washington, D. C., also published the poem in a 
fifteen-cent booklet, a year or so ago. ] 





570. Tampa: For some years I have tried to locate 
a poem in which Tampa, Fla., is mentioned. I think 
the following words were in it: 


On Tampa’s desert strand. 


If any of our correspondents can direct me to what I 
want, on so small a clue, I shall be grateful.—W. LeGette, 
Forest City, N. C. 





571. I shall feel obliged if you or any of your readers 
will give me the following information: (1) In what poem 
of Mathew Arnold do the following lines occur: 

Each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, 
And we forget because we must 
And not because we will. 
(2) Where will I find the poem containing the following 
line: 
Red o’er the forest peers the setting sun; 
I cannot call to mind just at this moment the other lines. 
Please also give name of poet.—Inquirer, Colombo, Cey- 
loti. 


[The Arnold quotation we are unable to place. 
The other is the first line of one of the poems in 
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Keble’s Christian Year, the selection for the twenty- 
third Sunday after Trinity. The first five stanzas of 
this poem, which is entitled The Forest Leaves in 
Autumn, are so beautiful that we are tempted to re- 
produce them here, but we have space for only one: 
Red over the forest peers the setting sun; 
The line of yellow light dies fast away 
That crowns the eastern copse; and chill and dun 
Falls on the moor the brief November day.] 





572. Will you please give me the titles of one or more 
essays on literary style, as well as the authors of the same? 
I enclose stamp for reply—Harry Edward Miller, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

[We should recommend Herbert Spencer’s 
Philosophy of Style, Trench On Words, and the 
study of the essays of Hazlett, Lamb, Kingsley, 
Macauley, Mathew Arnold, Lowell, Lang, Gosse, 
Birrell, and other masters of English prose com- 
position. With regard to the request for a per- 
sonal reply, we repeat for the benefit of this and 
other correspondents who insist on enclosing 
stamps: Answers are given through the medium of 
these columns only ; we conduct here an open ques- 
tion page, not a correspondence bureau, and any- 
thing further than this should not be expected from 
us. ] 





573. Will you kindly give me the names of two or three 
of the best treatises on the subject of rhetoric—something 
higher in the treatment of the subject, more exhaustive 
and analytical ‘than the text books common in our high 
schools? If not asking too much I should like the reply 
by mail—Eugene B. Hoffman, Bozeman, Montana. 

[John Earle’s English Prose (Smith, Elder & Co., 
13 Waterloo Place, S. W., London, or to be had 
from Brentano or any other large bookseller in this 
country), is an excellent work. See also answer to 
foregoing. | 





574. In one of the school readers which I used as a 
boy, and that was long ago, was a poem which I have not 
seen since school days and am unable to find it. Its sub- 
ject (I do not recollect its exact title) was the plague 
of hail in the time of Moses. I can recite it almost entirely 
and would like to supply the missing parts. It began: 

’Twas morn, the rising splendor rolled 
On marble towers and roofs of gold; 

Hall, court and gallery below 

Were crowded with the living flow; 
Egyptian, Arab, Nubian there, 

The bearers of the bow and spear, 

The hoary priest, the Chaldee sage, 

The slave, the gemmed and glittering page. 
Helm,’turban and tiara shone, 

A dazzling ring round Pharaoh’s throne. 

—Geo. Beck, Platteville, Wis. 

[This poem, The Tempest, or The Seventh 
Plague, was in Towne’s Fourth Reader. The 
author’s name we do not recall, but you should be 
able to obtain the old school book from some one of 
the many dealers mentioned in The Collector, a de- 
partment in the advertising pages of this magazine. ] 





575. Will some one familiar with the stories of Charles 
Egbert Craddock please tell me if the following quotation 
is from any of her books: ‘Nothin’ so hides a fool as a 
shet mouth—keep your mouth shet.” Has Will Allen 
Dromgoole published more than one book, The Heart of 
Old Hickory?—A. Kidder, LaCrosse, Wis. 









[The quotation we cannot identify. In addition 
to the one you mention, Will Allen Dromgoole has 
published several books. Among others we recall 
The Valley Path, Hero Chums, Cinch and Other 
Stories, A Boy’s Battle and Rare Old Chums. The 
publishers are Dana Estes & Co., Boston, Mass.] 


576. The Grave of Bonaparte: Will you be so kind as 
to answer me through your columns the following ques- 
tion: Who wrote the poem, Napoleon’s Grave, commenc- 
ing: 

On a lone barren isle, where the wild roaring billow 

Assails the stern rocks, and the wild tempests rave. 

I have always wished to know, but have never been 
able to find out.—E. S. Eastham, Buckner’s, Va. 

[The poem in question was written by Lyman 
Heath (1804-1870), and may be found in several 
encyclopedic collections of verse. ] 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


536. Punch, Brothers, Punch. In last issue of Current 
Literature you had a reply to an enquirer about the dog- 
gerel poetry of Punch, Brothers, Punch, etc. I find that 
the first reference to the above was early in April, 1875, 
on the City line of the New York and Harlem Railroad 
Company, and on September 27, 1875, Brooks, of the 
New York Times, and Bromley, of the Tribune, wrote the 
first piece in the same strain as Mark Twain’s, which 
did not appear till January, 1876, in the Atlantic.—Neil J. 
Morgan, New Orleans, La. ° 

[Since our answer in the December issue of Cur- 
rent Literature anent the above, our attention has 
been directed to a little pamphlet entitled Horse 
Car Poetry, an old reprint from the long defunct 
Record of the Year, the Carleton’s magazine, in 
which is incorporated, together with much addi- 
tional material on the subject, the information given 
by this courteous correspondent. Querist 536 
would doubtless find the little brochure inter- 
esting. | 


547. The hymn asked for by Nellie Cazier (No. 547) 
commencing, Through the Valley of the Shadow I Must 
Go, is There’s a Light in the Valley, and can be found in 
Gospel Hymns, Consolidated, No. 207. What Shall the 
Harvest Be? is also in the same book.—H. Z. Morgan, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

[Other’ letters answering the question are re- 
ceived from J. Roy Collins, Norfolk, Va.; W. D. 
Belknap, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. E. C. Parmenter, Wali- 
ingford, Vt., K. S. Benton, Chicago, and A. R. 
Blake, New York City. These correspondents state 
that both words and music of the hymn are by P. 
P. Bliss. ] 


555. Little Venice: In the January Current Literature 
is an enquiry concerning a story called Little Venice. I 
am glad to be able to inform Mrs. C. B. Jordan, Lans- 
downe, Pa., that the story in question is by Grace Denio 
Litchfield, and that it appeared in the Century for July, 
1890.—Frances Fullinwider, Palestine, Texas. 





[Miss Jennie MacDougall, Cleveland, Ohio, also 
gives this information, with the additional fact that 
the little tale may be found, too, in a volume of short 
stories by the same author, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York; the story, Little Venice, 
giving its title to the book. J. M. S., New York, 
furnishes the full name of the story, as it originally 
appeared in the Century Magazine: Little Venice: 
A Story of St. Clair Flats.] 
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Coues’ Ideas on Ghosts........... Boston Transcript. . 
Devil Dance in Ceylon, A......... Nineteenth Cenury.. 
Maryland Beliefs and Customs....A. W. Whitney..:.. 

World Over: Pen Pictures of Travel...............scceceeseeeees 
Beauty of Ponds, The.,........... London Spectator... 
en, TSS Sa Poultney Bigelow... 
CHE SURO. 00 05 ocain cs a eVienwe Chicago Chronicle. . 
Sg SP ee err William E. Curtis... 
Lazy Man’s Paradise, A........... Samuel Cooper..... 
Natives of South Africa, The......Edgar Mels......... 


Poetry from all Departments: 


American Poets of To-Day, 208-209—Child Verse, 241— 
Choice Verse, 20c-201—Dialect Verse, 240—Minor Key, 224- 


225—Newspaper Verse, 272—Treasure Trove, 256-257, 


EE RE John B. Tabb....... 
BUNGE OF MONS, A. ooc.cccccéeees John B. Tabb.... .. 
et Be eee eee re Howard Weeden.... 
Crowded Street, The........... William Cullen Bryant 
Cy Nye, Prevaricator... .......%. Holman F. Day..... 
Dorothy's Mustn’ts.............. Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
Frenchman's Version, The........Town Topics....... 
OURO BONS; TSS «oo ves escswsess Baltimore Sun...... 
COO OIOE oesincisccaccsss> 9 Harper’s Round Table 
His New Brother................. London Daily Mail.. 
History of Life, The.............. Barry Cornwall..... 
How Sleep the Brave............. William Collins..... 
veer Leta decSEsuadescbans SobebRe Leigh Hunt......... 

awton’s Last Battle............. Minna Irving....... 
Little Child Heart, Sleep........ Ethel Maude Colson.. 
Little Country Paper, The........ Jone Wink <... x s0snee 
Living DONG TRC... oii cesccesess Edith Bigelow...... 
DEES PROUUNENY 65 5 p's ences ueech sian Simon Wastell...... 
ok ES Rae: Virginia Frazer Boyle 
PORE ee Pini se es S. T. Coleridge..... 
PURSE BOWES 005.6 ce svewss evexies Thornwell Haynes. . 
Rescuing Rhodes.........6000. Chicago Record..... 
Song of a Button, A ............. Puned.§ 6.4 .t0c00 de 
SOUTOW BNE SOOT, . 0. 6o.v5<aiseines es Beatrice J. Prall.... 
St. Patrick Was a Gentleman..... Henry Bennett...... 
Ra waren bens bidie-encele tee neo Ie Lizette W. Reese... 
REE Pe tA od vddecuplitiese’ Mary J. Darmesteter 
PO WRN evo veGsss innit Comin Earl of Rochester... 
To-Day’s Possibilities............. S. E, Kiser.iv ss. 
Twentieth Century Drama, A..... Blanche Trennor.... 
VOROE, TR «i peaeesscowspas Henry Newbolt..... 


Wail of the Wandering Dead, The..Edwin Markham ... 
We Die Goetter Nicht Sind, Walten Gespenster 
J. A. Symonds 


“Within the Sonnet’s Plot of Ground”.C. W, Stevenson 
Wireless Telegraphy............. John Hall Ingham .. 
Worker in Metal, A.............. Christian Burke..... 
Yearning God, The.............. » Maurice F. Egan... 
“Yo Mowmny's Daid”.... cisessus T. J. Selby: s. osccae 
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American and English publishers are requested to send the Editor information about new, limited and subscription editions, 
bibliographical works, etc., that will be of interest to book-lovers and: collectors. Booksellers, autograph and print dealers, and 


auctioneers will confer a favor by sending their catalogues regularly. Information or suggestions will be gladly given to sub- 


scribers on lines pertinent to this department. Address 


THE EpiTor, THE COLLECTOR DEPARTMENT, 


CURRENT LITERATURE, Bryant Building, New York. 





Auction Rooms 


DAVIS & HARVEY, Auctioneers 


1112 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Book Department conducted by Stan. V. Henkels. 

The only Auction House in the country where 
the cataloguer cries the sale, a pre-eminent ad- 
vantage over and above all competitors, 


BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS AND ENGRAVINGS A SPECIALTY 


BANGS & COMPANY 


Nos. 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., near Seventeenth St., 
NEW YORK 
Have almost DAILY AUCTION 


SALES of Libraries, Collections of BOOKS 
Autographs, Coins, Medals and other Literary Property. 
Consignments solicited, correspondence invited, cata- 
logues mailed on application. 











Autographs 
Autographs, Portraits 


Priced Catalogues of Autograph Letters and 
Documents, and of Portraits and Historical 
Prints relating to America, including Wash- 
ington, Franklin, LaFayette, Etc. 


CHARLES De F. BURNS, 156 5th Ave., New York 








Bookbinding 
BOOKBINDING, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


In all varieties of leather, at moderate prices. 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


56 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


Books — 
JACKSON & HOVENDON 


DEALERS IN NEW AND OLD BooKsS 


Highest Prices Paid for Private Libraries 
and Books in Small Lots 


28 ANN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


FRENCH BOOKS 


All New, Standard, and Illustrated, constantly 
in stock. Catalogue free. 


FRENCH CALENDARS, 1900 


With DAILY QUOTATIONS from French 
Authors, 4cc., 50C., 69C., 75C., $1.00, $1.50. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
85I and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New York 


Old and Rare Books 


Catalogues issued regularly. No. 4 now ready, con- 
taining many rare first editions, and interesting items of 
old fiction, Americana, History, Travels, Art, Drama, 
Wit and Humor, Indians, etc. Send your address on a 
postal and a copy wiil be mailed you. 


F. W. BIRD, 58 and 60 Cornhill, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








NEW YORK 














The Old Books. 


They are gray with the gray of ages, 
Borrowed, and begged, and sold ; 
Thumb-marked of saints and sages 
In the scholarly days of old. 
Rose leaves prest for a lover 
Rest in their pages dim, 
Though silent centuries cover 
All that is left of him. 


And I feel, in the library’s shadows, 
With this ghostly company, 

The breath of forgotten meadows 
And the centuries over me! 

And when'twilight bells are calling— 
When the day with its strifes is o’er— 

There are ghostly footsteps falling 
Faint on the library floor. 


Singers, and saints, and sages— 
In the fame of a name we trust, 
But time will cover our pages, 
As even our tombs, with dust, 
For here in the library’s shadows, 
Where the famed and fameless be, 
I roam in forgotten meadows, 
With the centuries over me. 
—Atlanta Constitution. 





The attention of collectors naturally 
turned to Ruskin first editions at the 
recent announcement of his death. 
Among the rarest of them are Salsette 
and Elephanta; a Prize Poem Recited 
in the Theatre, Oxford, June 12, 18309, 
Oxford, 1839, which is also the earliest 
of Ruskin’s books. It is a small octavo 
of nineteen pages, issued in colored pa- 
per wrappers (in some instances drab 
and in others blue) at 1s., 6d. A copy, 
in original paper, was sold by Bangs 
& Company last March for $09.50. 
Poems. J. R. Collected 1850. It was 
issued in cloth boards, which in some 
instances were green and in others pur- 
ple and contained iv.-283 pages. The 
cover was lettered across the back, 
“Poems, J. R.,” and was further orna- 
mented by a gilt lyre stamped upon the 
side. In most cases the edges of the 
leaves were cut and gilded. It was 
printed for private circulation, and has 
now become the “rara avis” of Ruskin 
literature. In 1850, though the title- 
page reads 1851, was also published 
The King of the Golden River; or, the 
Black Brothers. A Legend of Stiria. 
London, 1851, which has also become 
very rare. It is a small square octavo 
of viii.-56 pages, and was issued in 
ornamental glazed paper boards. A 
copy of the book, in original boards, 
but wanting back, fetched £2 8s. in 
1896; another, in calf extra, gilt edges, 
sold for £2 in 1894. These are the 
rarest, but Modern Painters, The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture and The Stones 


of Venice command higher prices. 





The Burrow Bros. Co., of Cleveland, 
announce that they have for sale a set 
of the first folio edition of Audubon’s 
Birds of America. They claim that it is 
one of two or three presentation sets 
which Audubon himself finished with 
extra care, and that it is the finest set in 
existence. 





When the sale of the John J. Hal- 
leran antiques and art objects was 
concluded at the Knickerbocker auc- 
tion rooms, it was found that the total 
receipts were $26,933. Mr. Halleran 
was probably the most famous dealer in 





Books 





THE WORLD'S... 


BOOK STORE | 


The largest variety of Literature under 
one roof in the world. Catalogue free 
on application. 


BRENATNO’S ® "™N square 
RARE BOOKS '°%0%,veu™** 


Catalogues issued monthly and mailed free to 
any address 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED 


JOSEPH McDONOUGH, Ye Olde Booke Man 
53-55 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


w.i.THoRoLo’s NEAR THE 
NoveL THRONE... 


One volume beautifully illustrated with over 40 half-tones. 
Photos of James K. Hackett, Theodore Babcock, Frank 
Mordaunt, T. B. Bridgeland, Corona Riccardo, Mary 
Mannering, taken from life by G.G. Rockwood. Bound 
in cloth; price, $1.25, 


MEYER BROS. & CO., Pusuisneas 
1132 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


The Burnham 
Antique Book Store 


Basement of the 
Oid South 
Meeting House, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





400,000 volumes 
...1In stock... 


Catalogues issued 
and mailed 
upon application 





is the only publication of 
of its kind—the only one 


The Humboldt containing popular scien- 
Library of Science vices "itconans 


only works of ac- 
knowledged excellence by authors in the first rank in the 
world of science. In this series are well represented the 
writings of DARWIN, MUALEY, SPENCEK, TYNWALL, 
PRUCIOR, and other leaders of thought. Catalogues free; 
or send fifteen cents for a sample volume to 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Sth Ave., N.Y. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Libraries, Rare English Books, Auto- 
graphs and Prints, Americana, Books and 
Views on early New York. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE 
6 West 33d St. (Opposite the Waldorf) 





The Only 


test tee” Magna Charta 


AND THE OTHER ENGLISH CHARTERS 


With a historical and critical essay by Boyd C. 
Barrington, of the Philadelphia Bar. 342 pages, 
r2mo. cloth, gilt top, untrimmed edges. Sent 
prepaid on receipt of price, $3.00. 


WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
1248 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA 








For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE. 











Books 
AMERICANA bheisrecsstocts 


in the country o 
old and rare books relating to America’s history, and are 
continually adding to the collection valuable books and 
pamphlets from afl quarters of the world. 

i containing 7488 
Bibliotheca Americana, | 893, copictning 208 
and pamphlets in all classes of Americana. 8vo, 275 pp., 
paper: price soc. net 


i 2 ith main- 
Recent Americana, 1893-1897, With some remain. 


titles of books and pamphlets not in the above. vo. 
paper, 32 pp. Free with Bibliotheca. 





just PUBLISHED 
East Tennessee and the Civil War 


A history of the determined struggle in East Tennessee 
for the preservation of the Union in the great civil war of 
1861-55. By Hon. Oliver P. Temple, authorof ‘‘ The 
Covenanter, the Cavalier and the Puritan.”’ 1 vol., 8vo, 
604 pp., cloth; $3.50 net.’ By mail or express prepaid. 


THE ROBERT CLARKE CO. 


Publishers, Booksellers and Importers _ 
Nos. 31-35 East Fourth Street Cincinnati, 0. 


| B C0 0 K At LIBERAL 


DISCOUNTS 


When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. Whenever you 
need a book, address Mr. Grant. Before buying books, 
write for quotations. An assortment of catalogues and 
special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 10c. stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d St., New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive discount. 


|| Dramatic Biogra- 
Old and | phy and History; 
|| First Editions of 
New Books American and 


English Authors, 


P. K. Foley & Co.) Science, Art, etc. 


26 Bromfield Street || 
BOSTON | 








Catalogues on 
application. 


GEORGE D. SMITH 


4 E.42 St., New York City 
DEALER IN 
Rare Books, also Standard and Art Books 


Including selections from some of the best 
libraries recently offered for sale in New York, 
Boston and other cities. Many of these works are 
exceedingly rare and mostly in elegant bindings. 


Catalogues mailed promptly on application. 


JAMES A. JENKINS 


BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER 
467-469 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Between goth and g1st Streets 
FINE STATIONERY, ENGRAVING, NEW BOOKS 
AND FRENCH BOOKS. 

Send for Catalogue of French Books 
Liberaldiscount on books. 


BURTON’S 











THE BURTON SOCIETY 
is printing for private 
circulation among its 
members, an illustrated 
fac-simile of the original 


NIGHTS edition of Burton's Ara- 
bian Nights, in 16 vols. 


4 Vols. now ready. Full particulars on application. 
. THE BURTON SOCIETY, 19 Barth Block, Denver, Colo. 


w EDUCATION... 


We publish seven periodicals for teachers, also 
hundreds of helpful books and aids. If interest- 
ed let us send you our catalogue. Over 100,000 
teachers take our papers. 


E. L. KELLOGG &CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 








these objects that this country has 
H 


known. alleran was known to pretty 
nearly every collector in America, and 
his house at Flushing, L. I, was as 
much a show place as a business place. 
Mr. Halleran was born in Flushing in 
1844. He began to purchase antiques 
when he was twenty-five years old. 
Having one day bought a curious old 
object as a speculation, he became so 
much interested in the subject of anti- 
quities that he read all the books on it 
that he could get hold of, and deter- 
mined to engage in the business as his 
regular occupation. In the course of 
time Mr. Halleran became the owner of 
an extensive business. He had an ex- 
traordinary memory and never kept a 
record of any transaction.’ He is said 
never to have missed a sale of old furni- 
ture in Long Island during thirty-five 
years, no matter how far or inaccessible 
the place of sale might be. 





It is astonishing what prices will be 
paid by book collectors for rare illus- 
trated biographies of famous actors and 
actresses. awkins’ Life of Edmund 
ane lately brought nearly $1,500 at a 
sale. 





The illustrated library edition of Mr. 
Sidney Lee’s Life of Shakespeare has 
just been issued, It has six photograv- 
ure portraits, one colored plate and 
eighty-four other illustrations. The 
author has, moreover, revised the text. 





The Bibliographical Society has been 
organized in Chicago. Its membership 
comprises representatives of the libraries 
of the city, of the University and other 
educational institutions, of the publish- 
ing interests, and of the general book- 
loving element of the public. It is a 
national rather than a local association 
in scope, having the field to itself as far 
as the United States is concerned. The 
aims of the society are stated as fol- 
lows: 1, to encourage and promote 
bibliographical study and research; 2, to 
compile and publish special bibli- 
ographies; and 3, to arouse interest in 
the history of books and libraries. 





The following announcement appeared 
in a late number of Lippincott’s. It will 
be remembered that their immense plant 
was burnt on November 2oth: 

“The future is to be a reflex of the 
past. For over sixty years the house 
of Lippincott, founded by the late 
Joshua B. Lippincott, has stood for 
what is best in literature and the fine 
art of bookmaking; it has provided 


* what is most demanded by readers of 


fiction, of science, of reference-books. 
Immediate plans are in focus for the 
installation of new plants of each kind 
required, and, as these are secured in 
the light of a thoroughgoing experience 
and with a choice from the whole field 
of improved machinery, with the knowl- 
edge that electricity is a better and safer 
motor than steam, and that newer con- 
ditions of manipulation will produce 
finer results, it is by no means certain 
that what appears a calamity may not 
prove in the end a blessing, dearly 
bought.” 





The fire will in time create many rare 
books. The original edition of Fair- 
man Rogers’ Manual of Coaching con- 
tained 1,500 copies, printed from type, 
of which only 500 were sent out, 300 
to England and 200 in this country. 
The remaining thousand were destroyed 


IS WELL 








SONZS ty 
American 
Composers 


' SHEET MUSIC 


Our Special Catalogue of 


‘Selected Songs”’ 


Mailed Free 
Containing 
Portraits of Composers 
Thematic [Music 
Lists of New Songs 
Vocal Methods 
Studies and Exercises 





MUSIC REVIEW 
A Little Magazine for Musicians 
25 Cts. a Year 


Send 2-Cent Stamp for Sample Copy. 
Orders Solicited for ali Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, . . . BOSTON 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
J. E. DITSON & COMPANY. PHILADELPHIA 

NATURAL HISTORY 


BOOKS Beets 


50 to 75 per cent. off 


CATALOGUES ISSUED 


George H. Rigby, 1113 Arch Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















AMERICANA 
OLD AND RARE 
FINE ARTS 











NATURAL HISTORY BOOKS 
Botany, Entomology, Ornithology, etc. Just ready: 
IN THE ACADIAN LAND: Nature Studies. By Robert 

R. McLeod. Illustrated. s2mo, 75 cents. 

GRASSES,SEDGES AND RUSHES of the Northern United 
States. By Edward Knobel. Fully illustrated, with 28 
full pegs lates. 12mo, net, $1.00. 

FIELD KEY TO THE LAND DS. In 9 plates. A simple 
and perfect guide to all the song birds. By Edward 
Knobel. With 150 figures in color. r12mo, net, $1.75. 

(Send for my list of publications. 

BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher and Pookseller, 
18 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


OLD BOOKS. 


Catalogues now ready 


NUMBER 14, .. . . THEOLOGICAL 
NUMBER I5, . . - MISCELLANEOUS 


Send stamp for etther or both 


Charles P. Everitt, 18 E, 23d St., New York 


HO LID Ay 


INVESTED IN BOOKS 
Attractive list, illustrated by Gibson, Wenzell, Reming- 
ton, Nicholson, and printed in colors, sent on request: 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 20th St., New York 


“MONEY? 





RARE and 
STANDARD 




















For mutual advantage when writing to an advertiser, please mention Current LITERATURE 

















Books 





1,225 Illustra- 
tions. 60,000 


STUDENTS’ "8 


es. Con- 
Mailed, 


q tains the 
STANDARD :xz:s: 
on receipt Language 


postpaid, 
as itis t 
of the price, peng | 


=." DICTIONARY 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
5 AND 7 EAST SIXTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 


CASH PAID TO 
AUTHORS! 


Authors who have a manuscript to submit for book 
pupecation may find it to their advantage to consult us 

efore offering their work elsewhere. Our usual pan of 
publication is not only to assume all expense of publi- 
cation, advertising and handling of the books but in 
addition we usually prefer to buy the manuscript outright 
for cash instead of paying a royalty on sales. Payment is 
made upon acceptance of the manuscript and not upon 
publication of the book. ’ 

_Ina general way we are in the market for any good 
literature that is interesting, wholesome or profitable 
and promises a sale. We cannot publish to advantage 
collections of short stories, poems or highly sensational 
literature. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 











923 Arch Street PHILADELPHIA 
oct ; Write for 
De 
Sign of the Ark. ...Catalogue... 


An Ark full of RARE, 


OLD and CURIOUS.... BOOKS 


Americana, Genealogies and General Literature 


NOAH FARNHAM MORRISON 
893 Broad Street Newark, N. J. 


Libraries and small collections of books purchased 








Instruction by mail 





from cxecutors and others 
BURTON’S THE BURTON SOCIETY 
is printing for private 

members, an illustrated 

NIGHTS fac-simile of the original 
bian Nights, in 16 vols. 

4 Vols. now ready. Full particularson application. 
Wy O Yo in literary composi- 
tion. Courses suited 

vision, criticigm, 

. and sale of MSS. 
rite Send for circular. 
Editorial Bureau, 


ARABIAN circulation among its 
edition of Burton’s Ara- 

THE BURTON SOCIETY, 19 Barth Block, Denver, Colo. 
to all needs. Re- 

120 LIBERTY ST., N. Y. 








MEMORY 1 Qur System of Memory Culture is in- 
* dispensable to every person who would 
make the most of his mental powers. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


articulars free. 
St. Paul, Minn. 








Catalogues 





Now Ready—A Catalogue of 
First Editions, Autograph Letters 
Presentation Copies, etc., of 


FAVORITE AUTHORS 


offered for sale in NEW YORK by 


ALEX’R DUNHAM & CO. 


(OF LONDON) at 137 FIFTH AVENUE 





in the fire.. The type had been distrib- 
uted. W. C. Morrow’s Bohemian Paris 
of To-Day is another Lippincott book 
which cannot’be had at this time. Even 
the publishers were unable to secure a 
few copies of it. The entire edition of 
Anne H. Wharton’s Salons, Colonial 
and Republican, was destroyed. 


A precious relic of Keats is described 
by Alfred Ainger in the Atheneum: 

It is a copy of the immortal volume of 
Poems’—a presentation copy from 
1820—“Lamia, Isabella, and other 
Keats to a Hampstead friend and neigh- 
bor in that year. The name of the re- 
ceiver is inscribed “with J. Keats’ com- 
pliments” on the title-page; but some- 
thing even more interesting follows. 
Keats has with his own hands scored 
out, in strong ink lines, the publishers’ 
preface, in which a true explanation 
purports to be given as to their re- 
sponsibility for the publication. It will 
be remembered that Messrs. Taylor & 
Hessey therein announce that they are 
mainly responsible for “Hyperion” be- 
ing printed, the author having very re- 
luctantly given his consent; and,. fur- 
thermore, that the reason for the poem 
remaining unfinished was the unfavor- 
able reception already accorded to 
“Endymion.” At the head of this pref- 
ace Keats has written: “I had no part 
in this; I was ill at the time.” And after 
the concluding sentence about “Endy- 
mion,” which he has carefully bracketed 
off, he has written, “This is a lie!” This 
seems worth recording. Some differ- 
ence of opinion has existed among crit- 
ics as to the causes of Keats’ dissatis- 
faction with “Hyperion.” The poet’s 
fullest and best biographer, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, takes probably the true view of 
the matter in holding that Keats found 
himself hopelessly ill at ease in the Mil- 
tonic vein to which he had committed 
himself; and, indeed, Keats confessed as 
much to his friend Reynolds. But I am 
not aware that Keats ever so flatly dis- 
claimed the motive attributed to him in 
his publishers’ preface as in this manu- 
script note to which I have referred. 


Catalogues Received. 


A. S. Clark, 174 Fulton st., N. Y., 
miscellaneous, chiefly American. (No. 
49, 32 p., 8vo.) 

The William Drysdale Co., 232 St. 
James st., Montreal, Canada, books of 
the day: announcements of new books, 
new editions and forthcoming books. 
(V. 1, No. 2, January, 1900, 28 p., 8vo.) 

P. K. Foley, 26 Bloomfield st., Bos- 
ton, Americana and first editions, auto- 
graphs and miscellaneous. (No. 8, 565 
titles.) 

Heinrich Lesser, Neue Taschenstr., 
Breslau, Germany, Incunabula and rare 
and curious books. (No. 277, 1,178 
titles.) 

W. H. Lowdermilk & Co., 1424 F st., 
Washington, D. C., International law. 
(16 p., 32mo.) 

Joseph McDonough, 53 State st., Al- 
bany, N. Y., miscellaneous. (No. 149, 
714 titles.) 

John D. Walker, De Graaf Building, 
Albany, N. Y., miscellaneous. (6 p., 
foolscap.) 

Edgar A. Werner, 35 Chestnut st., 
Albany, N. Y., miscellaneous. (No. 11, 
906 titles.) 

Williams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta 
st. London, Eng., book circular. 
(Scientific ser., No. 73, 34 p., 4to.) 

Max Ziegert, 56 Bethmannstr., 
Frankfurt A-M., miscellaneous. (No. 
I, 1,358 titles.) 





Philately 





Send for New Price List 


Eighty pages of matter free, with full 
list of our packets, albuma, sets, etc. 
The list of sets is entirely new, containing . 
over 800 numbers at very cheap prices. 


Scott Stamp and Coin Co., L’d 


Dept.R  §8 East 23d St., New York, N. Y. 


100 U.S. STAMPS 
oon" $1.00 


Including Postage, Depart. Env. and Revenues. 


FULTON STAMP CO. 
85 Nassau Street New York 











Bound Volumes 





THE MOST PERFECT TREASURY 
OF AMERICAN LETTERS 


A Complete File of 
BOUND VOLUMES OF 


Current Literature 


We havea limited number of these volumes 
begining with July, 1888, which we will 
offer to our readers at the following rates: 


Vols. I., II. and III, each volume con- 
sisting of six numbers of Current 
Literature . Per vol., $4.50 


Vols. IV. and V. (1890) . " 3.00 


Vols. VI., VII., VIIL (1891), four 
numbers in each volume, Per vol., 1.75 


Vols. IX, X., XI., XII, XIII., XIV., 
(1892 and 1893), four numbers in 
each vol. . Pervol., 1.50 


Vols. XV., XVI., XVIL, XVIIL., 
XIX, XX., XXI,, XXII., XXIIL., 
XXIV., XXV., XXVI. (1894 to 
1899 inclusive), six numbers in 
each volume . Per vol., 2.00 


These volumes comprise the most valuable col- 
lection of literary gems, and are a necessity to 
every library table. They contain the choicest 
selections of poems from magazines and news- 
papers, Gossip of Authors.and Books, Readings 
from New Books, Literary Comment, Current 
Facts and Opinions, and special articles of great 
value on Science, History, Philosophy, Art, 
Music, Drama, Travel, Adventure and Sport. 
The Monthly Book Lists give the best books pub- 
lished during each month, and the Magazine 
Reference records the principal articles in all the 
leading monthly magazines. Mailed to any ad- 
dress in the United States Canada or Mexico. 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE 
PUBLISHING CO. 


{Bryant Buitoinai. 
55 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK 
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MARYLAND, near Baltimore, Charles Street Avenue. 


Notre Dame College First Catholic College for Women in 


America. : 
Chartered in 1864. Empowered in 1896 to confer College Degrees. 
Conducted by the School isters of Notre Dame, a religious Society of 
the Catholic Ghurch, devoted exclusively to educational work. Teach- 


ers specialists inevery department. Lecturers of National reputation. 


System of education sperouge and progressive. Courses of Study peg: | 
c 


ular and Elective. Exceptional opportunities for the study of Mus 
and Art. Location unsurpassed. Suburb of Baltimore. Spacious build- 
ings, completely equip 
and grounds of sixty-three acres. 

Notre Dame Preparatory School for Girls. 
College-Preparatory Classes. Firm discipline. Physical raining. Indi- 
vidual supervision of manners, methods of study, habits of life, out- 
door exercise, tennis, crocket, basket-ball, rowing, etc. Address, 

NOTRE DAME COLLEGE. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1503—100 Washington St. 


Chicago College of Law 
LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY 


Hon. THOMAS A. MORAN, L.L.D., Dean. 


Three-Year course leading to the degree of L.L.B. Prepares for ad- 
mission to the Bar in all the States. 


For catalogue, address the Secretary, : 
ELMER E. BARRETT, L.L.B. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 167 Dearborn Street. 
Illinois College of Osteopathy, Surgery and 
Medicine (Incorporated) 


Those who desire to follow a lucrative profession should investigate 
our advanced methods of teaching. Our college course is pre-eminently 
liberal, practical and scientific. Ours is the only Osteopathic Sanitarium 
anywhere. Home comforts! The demand for Osteopathic practitioners 
is greater than the supply. We employ more operators than any other 
Osteopathic Institution in the world. 

The Northwestern Christian A dvocate says: ‘This college is universally acknowl- 
edged as the leader in the teaching and practice of this new science which makes 
Nature her own doctor.” 

References, Chicago Newspapers. 
college announcement. Sent free. 


Write for illustrated treatise and 
Address 
D. E. KERR, Department X. 





ILLINOIS, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. 


s . e 
The National University 
University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (including ail post- 
Pm nae lead to the usual college degrees. Instruction by mail inany 
esired subject, including journalism, law, technical, commercial and 
Established thirteen years. Address 


preparatory subjects. i 
F. W. HARKINS, Ph.D., Chancellor. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


The MacGibeny College 


Music, oratory, elocution, drama. Seventy-five instructors. Modern 
scientific methods. Graduatirig course one year. Send for booklet. 
1730 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 








ACADEMICAL AND PREPARATORY 


ALABAMA, Birmingham. 


The Taylor School 


Thorough preparation for leading colleges or business life. 





High 


location. Mild climate. Four boys received into Pete family at | 


$300 each. WILLIAM PIRRIE TAYLOR, A.B. (Yale), Principal. - 


NEw JERSEY, Short Hills. 


Carteret School 


Forty boys. Preparation for college and scientific school. Military 
Drill, Manual Training. New building. 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 








COLORADO, Denver. 


Wolfe Hall 


The Diocesan Girls’ School of Colorado. An ideal home in Denver for 
delicate girls of the East. $310a year. 
LUCIA OLCOTT STREETER, Principal. 





COLORADO, Denver. 


The Denver Normal and Preparatory School 
Eight Complete Departments. ; 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Principal. 





NEW JERSEY, Pompton, “ Pamlico.” 


The Henry C, de Mille 


Seventh year of the Henry C. de Mille School for Girls 
re-opens October 2, 1899. umber limited. Vacancies 
few. A beautiful home-school in the country. aGveminaes 
of New York City. Alldepartments. Thoroughtraining 
in sewing, cooking and housekeeping. Send for circular. 


] 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES | 


d,in the centre of a beautifully wooded park | 


Primary, Academic and | 





Brielle, Monmouth Co., N., J, 
MILITARY BOARDING SCHOOL 
Prepares for American and European Universities 
Location 


Brielle, the location of Gerlach Academy, is one of the prettiest 
| spots on the Jersey shore and it is an ideai place for a boys’ school. It 

is situated on the Long Branch Division of the Central Railroad of New 
| Jersey, fifty-nine miles from New York City. 

Practical Instruction 

‘""A very important feature of the Gerlach Academy's course of 
studies and one to which the attention of parents and guardians whose 
sons or charges are to enter business is especially called, is its instruction 
| in Geometrical, Architectural, Free-hand and Industrial drawing and, 
| finally, to special practical instruction in various WORKSHOPS. 


The ,Table 


It is well supplied with food of the best quality. The location 
renders it easy to obtain daily, absolutely fresh meat, vegetables, milk, 
etc. This is of itself a great advantage. 

Religious Service 

The academy is non-sectarian. Morning and evening prayers and 

Sunday services af the village churches, at which all cadets are re- 
. quired to attend. 


WE TAKE CARE OF YOUR BOY DURING 
YOUR TRIP TO PARIS THIS SUMMER 


| 
| 
_ GERLACH ACADEMY 








NEW JERSEY, Matawan. 


Glenwood Collegiate Institute (Military Drill) 


College Preparatory and Business Courses. Modern Languages and 
Music. Thorough instruction. Home influence. Resident pupils lim- 
ited to 30. Open September 20, ’99. Catalog. 

Prof. C. G. BROWER, Principal. 





NEw YORK, Peekskill. 


Worrall Hall Military Academy 


Forty-two miles from New York City. 

Thorough training for college, business, West Point and Annapolis. 

Strict military disci pene. 

Parents are cordially invited to inspect the school at any time, or to call at our 
New York office, 5: West roth Street. S school ion begins June 26th. 
Open Wednesdays from 10 a. m., to4 p.m. Catalogue sent on request. 

Gol. Coanams JW yon. B.S.,A.M., President. 
ajor CHARLES M. Duncan ar 
WiiuraM Nicuo.s-Marcy, A.B. } Principals. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 33d Street and Armour Avenue. 


Chicago Free Kindergarten Association 


Normal Training Class. Armour Institute of Technology. Class 














organized September 21, 1899. Address as above. 
Eva B. WHITMORE ANNA E. BRYAN, 
Gen’! Supt. Principal Normal Dept. 





The leading musical institution of 


NEW ENGLAND the i 
CONSERVATORY Founded 1853. Unsurpassed advantages 


in composition, vocal and instrumental 
OF MUSIC music, and elocution. 


George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 
Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE General Manager, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YorK, New York City. 


| Private Kindergarten Training Class 


For particulars address 
Schermerhorn & Co. 
3 E. r4th Street. 


American Academy of Dramatic Arts 


FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President. 
A practical training school in conjunction with Mr. Chas. Frohman's 


Twenty-first year begins on October 1o 1899 
MRs. SARAH MARIE HARRIS, care of J. ° 





| Empire Theatre and srevelliae companies. Apply to 





. P. STEPHENSON, Room 145, Carnegie Hall. 
is paid by the United States to 
omesepess in the Railway Mail, 


$800 to $1400 severe las Saurey Sel 


ments. Entrance by examination. We'prepare youjfor.the examination 


CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Box 346, Lebanon, Pa. 
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Beginning with the next (April) number 
of CURRENT LITERATURE, it will 
be changed in size to that of the standard 


magazines, but with a slightly broader. 


type page. An increase will be made 
in the number of pages, although the 


appearance of the old magazine will be 


retained as far as possible. This change 
has been forced upon us by a rapidly 
growing circulation and by demands of 
advertisers. No less good reading will 
appear in the magazine in the changed 
form, but if anything it will contain a 
greater amount, and we shall study to 
make it even more varied and useful 
than in the past. 2 #2 #2 #2 #& w& 








Che Current J, iterature Pub. Co. 
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_ Syracuse, N.Y. U.S.A. 


Branch offices and Dealers in Principal Cities throughout the World. 














PREP ELE EERE PLEO REELLLLLLUPULEY, 


A TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA 


is a revelation to one who has 
not made it, and a double 
pleasure to those who have 
enjoyed it. 

The way to go is by the New 
York Central Lines—you have 
the choice of a dozen routes 
and the quickest and most 
comfortable trains. 


For a copy of the ‘‘Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel” send a 1-cent stamp to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
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1900- 36th -1900 
Annual Statement 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life and Accident Insurance 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, PRES. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1900 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


ae em 
eS eee ee oa 
RealEstate, -  - - $2,049,222.72 


Cash on hand and in Bank, - 1,810,269.96 
Loans on bond and mort., realestate, 5,981,842.52 
Interest accrued but notdue, - 245,983.39 
Loans on collateral security, - 1,497)175-51 
Loans on this Company’s Policies, 1,305,307-27 
Deferred Life Premiums, - 340,997-04 


Prems. due and unreported on Life 


Policies, - - 259,449.36 
Government Bonds, - - 789,016 96 
County and municipal bonds, - 351%4,997.64 
Railroad stocks and bonds, - 7 819,225.19 
Bank stocks, - - - 1,258,674.00 
Other stocks and bonds, - - 1,288, 350.00 


Total Assets, - - $27,760,511.56 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, 3% per cent., Life Depart- 
ent, - - - _=  $20,406,734.00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, Accident 
Department, - - - 
Present value Installment Life Policies, 
Reserve for Claims against Employers, 
Losses in process of adjustment, 
Life Premiums paid in advance, 
Special Reserve for unpaid taxes, 
rents, etc., 4. - - - 110,000.00 
SpecialReserve, Liability Department, 100,000.00 
Total Liabilities, . 23,739,827.61 
Excess Securityto Policy-holders, 4,020,683.95 


Surplus, - . - $3,020,683.905 
STATISTICS TO DATE. 


Life Department. 

Life Insurance in force, - $100,334 554.00 
New Life Insurance written in 1899, 17,165, 00 
Insurance oninstallment plan at commuted value 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1899, 1,522,417.06 
Returned to Policy-holders since 

1864, - - - - 16,039,380.95 

Accident Department. 

Number Accident Claims paid in rb 0% 15,386 
Whole number Accident Claims paid, 339,630 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1899, $1,227,977.34 
Returned to Policy-holders since 

1864, - - . - 23.605,539.94 


1,500, 369.22 
783,193.00 
586,520.26 
219,833.02 

33,178.18 








Totals. 
Returned to Policy-holders in 1899, $2,750,394.40 
Returned to Policy-holders since 
1864, - - - - 39,734,920.89 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster. 





Typewriter Headquarters 


302 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and 
prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. Shipped 
for trial. Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 52- 
page illustrated catalogue free. 


SPRING to Naples, 
Rome and Northward to 
SUMMER to Norway, 
Sweden, Russia and 
Southward to 
(2th T 


our First Class Circulars Ready 
WM. T. SHEPHERD, 378 Boylston St. Boston 











Took No Chances. 


A minister of a rural parish in Scot- 
land observed one of his flock shooting 
a hare on the Sunday. When catechiz- 
ing day came round he questioned him 
as follows: 

“John, do you know what a work 
of necessity is?” 

“Fine that,” said John. 

“Well, do you think shooting a hare 
on a Sunday a work of necessity?” 

“It is that,’ said John. 

“How do you make that out?” 

“Weel, ye see, it micht be awa’ on 
Monday,” was John’s reply.—Criterion. 


And So, He Resumed Eating. 


Two obvious gourmands were dining 
together at a restaurant last night, and 
when the dinner was three-parts over 
one of them announced with a sigh that 
he was done. ‘“Couldn’t eat another 
bit,” he said laboriously. The other in 
a voice loud enough to be heard by 
people at the neighboring tables replied: 
“What! you’re not going to own your- 
self beaten, surely? Courage, man, cour- 
age.” And then he added: “Think of 
what our brave chaps are doing out in 
Africa.” After that the dinner went on 
to its conclusion. Britons never. never, 
never shall be slaves —London Globe. 





Triumphant Pat. 


Dr. Nansen, the arctic explorer, came 
across an Irishman on one occasion who 
declared that he had traveled farther 
north than anybody. 

“What nonsense!” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, getting angry. “Why, sir, do you 
know I have traveled as far as any 
human being can possibly get.” 

But still the Irishman persisted, and 
went on to say: 

“Now, listen to this. How do you 
know that ye’ve traveled as far as any 
human being can get?” 

“Because,” replied the doctor, “I came 
to a huge wall of ice that no one could 
get around.” 

“What did ye do then?” 

“Well, I conversed with my staff of 
men on the subject.” 

“Ah, yes, begorra,” exclaimed Pat. 
“T heard ye. Oi was on th’ other soide 
of the wall!” 

And he walked away in triumph.— 
Spare Moments. 


A Perfect Fit. 


A young fellow on the South Side has 
a negro-valet, an old-fashioned Southern 
darky. “Here, Jeff, I want those trous- 
ers cleaned and pressed to-day,” he said, 
pointing to a rather loud striped gar- 
ment that Jeff had long had his eyes on. 
“All right, sah,” said Jeff, with a sigh. 
Next morning Jeff brought the trousers 
back, with a big grease spot still prom- 
inent on one knee. ‘“Can’t you get that 
spot out?” said the owner of the trous- 
ers. “No, sah.” “Did you try tur- 
pentine?” ‘Fo’ de Lawd; I done sac- 
churated ’em wid turpentine.” ‘Did 
you try coal oil?” “Yes, sah; po’ed a 
pint ob ile on ’em.” “Did you try a hot 
iron?” “Puty nigh bu’nt ’em up!” “Did 
you try benzine?” “Done tried benzine 
and kerosene, and all the other zines, an’ 
’*taint tech dat grease spot.” “Well, did 
you try ’em on?” queried the master, 
with a twinkle in his eyes. ‘Yes, sah,” 
replied Jeff, with alacrity, “an’ dey’s a 
puffect fit, grease spot on’ all, sah.”— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 
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Hundreds of ds, orld, 
use by ga Tepolene. ma you J Cresolene is a 
or 00 0} roup, Asthma, 
tarrh, Congas. old. mas = 
A germacide of great value in the treatment 
= —— diseases, as Diphtheria and Scar- 
ver. 
Descr ptive booklet giving testimonials by 
pareitens and prominent people free. 
ld by all druggists. 
‘apo-Cresolene Go.,180 Fulton St.,N. Y. City. 


hort Stories 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF FACT AND FICTION 































This magazine is planned to cover the 
story-telling field of the world. Its selec- 
tions will of the best procurable in all 


the languages. 


Contents for March 


THE EMANCIPATION OF THE 
SERAGLIO 
Florence Edith Austin 


SIX BUTTONS AND A POCKET 
William Wallace Cook 


THE PREDICTION Raoul Etlert 


THE WOOING OF SARA LEPELL 
Violet A. Simpson 


IN A BLACK CANON 
Henry Holcomb Bennett 


DOCTOR DUNSTON’S 
HOWLER . . Eden Phillpotts 


THE ASSASSIN _D. Chatsopoulos 


A DOLL AND A MORAL 
Bernard Capes 


THE RESTORATION OF CHOW 
YEP . . M. T. Van Denburgh 


VICTOR’S TRICK . E. Vilmar 
THE LIFE-BOAT . Pierre Mael 


WITH CONDE aT ROCROY 
Frederick T. Wilson 


* 
25c. a copy, $2.50 a year 


For sale on all news-stands. A sample copy 
will be mailed upon receipt of rocents. Address 


Current Literature Pub. Zo. 
55 Liberty $t., Rew York 


































NEW BOOKS 
FROM 


The Macmillan Compan 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE 


COMPRISING DIRECTIONS FOR THE CULTIVATION OF HORTICULTURAL CROPS, AND ORIGINAL 
{DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE SPECIES OF FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FLOWERS AND ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS KNOWN §TO BE IN THE MARKET IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
With over 2,000 original engravings By L. H. BAILEY Assisted by Many Expert 
In Four Volumes yi. Oh. Cultivators and Botanists 
$5.00. 


Volumel. /ust ready. Sold only on suoscription for the set. 
TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL AND OTHER LITERARY ESTIMATES 
By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of “The Meaning of History,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, $2,00 


Essays containing a series of systematic estimates of some important and typical influences on modern thought. 
Among the most interesting at this moment is that on Ruskin, which must for a long time, if not always, remain the 
most adequate brief statement of his place in literature and art. 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. 
By NORMAN HAPGOOD. Second Edition. Cloth, $2.00 


“It is certain to appeal to all who love to see a great theme 
greatly handled.—Chicago Tribune. 


BROOK FARM 


ITs MEMBERS, SCHOLARS AND VISITORS. 
By LINDSAY SWIFT. Cloth, $1.25 
The second issue in the series of National Studies in Ameri- 
can Letters edited by PRoF. WooDBERRY, of Columbia, 
uniform with the first, Col. Higgingon’s delightful “Old 
Cambridge.” 


HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING 


Clear and 
Most Helpful 


A HANDBOOK OF OCCUPATIONS FOR WOMEN. 
By MRS. HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE. 


Cloth, 16me 
Price $1.00 


Chapter after chapter takes up different ways in which women have successfully found paying work, discussing 
each in a most practical way. An exceedingly serviceable book. 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE | 


By PROF. FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, Columbia Univer- 
sity, author of “ The Principles of Sociology,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo., $2.50 


MAN AND HIS ANCESTOR 


By CHARLES MORRIS, author ot ‘A Manual of Classical 
Literature,” “‘ The Aryan Race,” etc. 
Cloth, 12mo. /ust Ready 
A clear statement not to be found readily elsewhere of the 
doctrine of the evolution of man. 


MONOPOLIES AND TRUSTS 


By PROF. RICHARD T. ELY, University of Wisconsin. 
Cloth, $1.50 
In the new Citizen's Library. 


THE NERVOUS SYSTEM OF THE CHILD 
Its GROWTH AND HEALTH IN EpucaTion. A Handbook for 
Teachers. By FRANCIS WARNER, M.D., author of “The 
Study of Children,” etc. Cloth, $1.00 ez 





THE DESTRUCTION OF ROME 


A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE MONUMENTS. 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI, author of “Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries,” etc. Cloth, $2.00 


Freely illustrated from photographs. 





GARDENS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


AN EPITOME OF THE LITERATURE OF THE GARDEN. Art. 


By ALBERT FORBES 


With an Historical Epilogue. 
$3.00 


SIEVEKING, with illustrations. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL 


By FRANCIS H. STODDARD, Professor of the English Language and Literature, New York University. 


Cloth, 12mo, /ust ready 


A striking theory of literary evolution is a, ‘ied to the English novel as developed from the middle of the 18th to 


the middle of the 19th Century. 





THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 


By STEPHEN BONSAL, war corres- 
pondent to the Mew York Herald. 
Sometime Secretary to the United 
States Legations in Pekin, Madrid and 


Tokio. Cloth, $1.50 Tempest.” 


MARY PAGET 


A ROMANCE OF OLDIBERMUDA. 
By MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. 


Its historic basis is partly the old ship- 
wreck, said to have inspired “The 


AS THE LIGHT LED 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT 
author of “‘ At You-All’s House,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50 
The earlier book was remarkably at- 
tractive, “ genuine and sincere,” said the 
Outlook. 


Cloth, $1.50 





SEND FOR’ A NEW CATALOGUE OF THE RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


New York 
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Ae CURRENT LITERATURE aims to give permanent form to all that is worthy in 
the more ephemeral literature of the day, the editor will give one year’s 
subscription to any person who can assist in bringing to light any article or poem 


suitable to its pages. 


Such articles should not be taken from current reviews or 


prominent journals, but from out-of-the-way sources which might have escaped the 
eyes of our regular readers. The following conditions should be carefully read by 
all who intend to send selections under this offer : 


I. Each selection must be accompanied by a coupon, cut from the advertising pages 


of the magazine. 


2. Selections sent in which are already in the editor’s possession cannot be 


considered. 


3. Anecdotes, sayings of the children, or single short paragraphs will only be 
considered when sent in as a collection of not less than 500 words. 


4. The original source of all articles must be given, and the name of the sender 


attached to each, with his or her address. 


5. The editor will not return any articles unless a stamp is enclosed. If the article is 


valuable keep a copy of it. 








COUPON 


This coupon must be attached to every selection sent 
in under Standing Offer, or the selection 
cannot be considered. 


THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 








Address STANDING OFFER, 


Care CURRENT LITERATURE, 
BRYANT BUILDING, 55 LIBERTY STRERT, NEW YORK CITY 
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» For Hoarseness, Coughs, 
Sore Throat, Nothing Ex- 
cels this Simple Remedy 


Z, 4 on every 
Signature of db box. 


Fac-Simile 





other leaf and 


Plants. We have 44 Green 


car loads o 


Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, 





Choicest new and old. Mail 
= - , satis’ 

deal will save )ou money. Try it. 

. free. 46th year. 100 acres. 44 greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 721 Painesville. Ohio 


ADORN your homes with 
Ferns, Ficus, Palms and 
Flowering 


houses full; also hundreds of 





Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds- 


size goutpats, safe arrival and 
action guaranteed. Direct 
it. Elegant catalogue 








moke or Heat. Absolutely Safe, Send Five 
tamps for Catalogue. 


—— —«, 


No Fire, 8 





TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. CO., ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 











EY 


or Sanitarium treatment. (Est. 1890.) 
BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM CO., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


AVOID THE KNIFE! 


The cure of Diseased Eyes or 
weakened vision by Absorption method asuccess. Every- 
yy gained by investigation. Valuable pamphlet free. 





“GOUT & RHEUMATISM 












WEEKLY | MEN and WOMEN, 
and Expenses, | At Home or Traveling. 
ss Mr. Smith, of Ind., made $927.50 first 6 
months, Albert Hill, of N. J. first 
month. Mr. Maney, of Texas, 50 first 
2hours. Carrie Williams, clerk, $144 in 
6 weeks. Mrs. Hitchcox, ‘ besides 
pmacieeening. Li a Kennedy, 
$84.00 while aching. 
; L US START YOU—No 
aa experience needed. Our agents 
made over $47,000.00 last 
month supplying the enormous 
demand for our famous Quaker 
| Bath Cabinet, and appointing 
= agate, Sen Every- 
body buys—business men, families an cians. No 
scheme, fraud. or “ —, Warte TODAY 
or Our Pro rion, New Plan. . o 
World Mio Onn 4? World Wide Cincinnati, 0, 
[We recommend above firm as reliable—E£ditor.) 





Not Born a Poet. 


“It seems so strange,” said the lady 
who had returned to visit the old scenes 
again, “that your son Arthur is a poet. 
When I knew him I never suspected 
that he had an incliriation in that direc- 
tion. I suppose, though, that you have 
seen it in him from the first?” 

“No,” the young man’s mother re- 
plied, “he never gave any indication of 
it as a boy. His schoolbooks,are not, 
as one would naturally suppose, scrib- 
bled full of rhymes. He did not lisp 
in numbers as we read that other poets 
did. Indeed, Arthur was about as plain 
and practical a boy as could have been 
found anywhere.” 

“That's the way he always seemed to 
me. When was it discovered that he 
had this gift?” 

“Well, the first time we noticed it on 
him was one day after a heavy sign, 
which had projected out over the street, 
fell as he was walking along and struck 
him on the head. As soon as he re- 
gained consciousness he seemed to be 
a poet.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 





Didn’t Come. 


A Western member of Congress went 
home at a very early hour in the morn- 
ing. He had made a night of it with 
some friends.- He knew that his con- 
duct would be considered reprehensible 
by his better half, and so, as he ascend- 
ed the steps of his modest home, he 
racked his brain for some plan to avert 
the lady’s wrath. As he entered the 
hall he saw an umbrella. Instantly it 
occurred to him that the umbrella 
might be his salvation. 

He carried the umbrella upstairs. 
Seating himself on a chair in the cor- 
ner of the bedroom, he raised the rain 
guard over his head, and then he 
coughed loudly. His wife awoke and 
saw in the dim gaslight her liege lord 
sitting solemnly under the raised um- 
brella. 

“What are you doing?” she asked, in 
natural surprise. 

“It is 3 o’clock, my dear,” said he, 
“and I am waiting for the storm.” 

The Congressman’s ready wit saved 
him from a Caudle lecture. He is wor- 
rying now, however, to find an equally 
effective act for the next time he stays 
out late-—Washington Star. 





An Obstacle. 


O’Brien (the Fenian), in a_ stage 
whisper—Are yez in favor av’ invadin’ 
Canady? 

Casey—Oi om that; but there’s wan 
thing that’s botherin’ me. 

O’Brien—Phwat is it? 

Casey—How the divil will we be 
able t’ git our a-rms pasht th’ coos- 
toom officials widout paying dooty?— 
Puck. 





Called His Bluff. 


One of the boys was bragging of his 
manifold accomplishments, until one of 
the company at the round table lost 
patience, and said, in a gruff tone: 

“Now, we've heard enough about 
what you can do. Come, tell us what 
there is you can’t do and I'll undertake 
to do it myself.” 

“Well,” replied the student, with a 
yawn, “I can’t pay my account here. 
So glad to find you’re the man to do 
it.”’”—Collier’s Weekly. 
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One Trial 


commands instant recognition | 


of the superiority of 


Bevel-Gear 


Chainless 
Bicycles 


$75.00 $60.00 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COPMPANY 


Pope Sales Department 


Hartford, Conn. 








OLUMBIA Bevel-Gears are 
always at the point of highest 
efficiency. They do not deteri- 
orate, but improve with use. 
Have a 


Columbia Coaster Brake 





on your bicycle for 1900. Price 
$5.00. It is applicable to both 
Chainless and Chain models and 
we can fit it to almost any make 
of bicycle, including models of 
former years, at reasonable prices. 


CHAIN WHEELS 
Columbias, Hartfords, Stormers, 
Pennants 
Prices: $50, $35, $30, $25 


See Columbia and Stormer Catalogues for full information 








THE BEST TONIC 


IS A DAILY TRIP 





Bicycle 


The bracing Spring air will benefit you 
more than medicine ever could. Ride the Featherstone 
because it is safe and easy-running—just the wheel to suit 
people who want a reliable and comfortable bicycle. 


Roadsters, $25 and $35; 30-in. Wheels, $40 


FEATHERSTONE CATALOGUE FREE 
AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 


Al SR FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Clipper 
Bevel-Gear 

in its improved 
and perfected 
form, is all the 
most fastidious 
tider could 
desire, all the 
most careful 
maker could 
wish for, and, 
at the price of 
$75.00, all the 
buyer can | 
expect. 

The 1900 Chainless 


Clipper runs easier, 
will wear longer, 
requires less care 
than any bicycle 
we ever made. 


PRICES : 


Chainless, $75.00, $60.00. 
Chain, $50.00, $40.00. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES DEPT. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office, 935-945 Eigth Ave. 
New York 










































A Royal Mount. 


For Pleasure. 
For Health. 

For Vacation. 
For Exercise. 
For Business. 


For Young 
AND .... 


For Cleo 


eee 


Roadster, $30.00; Light Roadster, 
$40.00; Racer, $50.00; Bevel 
Gear Chainiess, $60.00. 


eee 
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Send for 1900 Monarch Catalogue— 
Sree upon request. 





AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
MONARCH SALES DEPT., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
20 Warren Street, New York 



















































Ideal bicycles are 
good, medium 
grade wheels. 
Better than 
many so-called 
“highest grade” 
for ladies and 
children. 
Twenty-one 
years experience 
has enabled us 
to produce 
bicycles for 
young and old. 
They are 

well built, 


fine wheels. 


PRICES : 


Adults, $36.00, $35.00, $31.00, 
$30.00, $26.00, $25.00. 


Juveniles, $26.00, $25.00, 
$22.50, $20.00. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 


GORMULLY & JEFFERY 
SALES DEPT. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Office, 939-945 Eighth Ave. 
New York 
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Cleveland Bicycles 


Every rider of a Cleveland Bicycle points with pride 
That tells the whole story — my 
he 


SEES EEE EET 

















to the name-plate. 
piece and part of the wheel is made on honor. 
Cleveland name-plate stands for every excellence in bicycle 
Send for the New Cleveland Catalogue. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO. 


LOZIER SALES DEPARTMENT, Cleveland, Ohio 
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construction. 








Prices: 
$40.00 and $50.00 
Bevel Gear Chainless 

$75.00 
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PLEASES 


Somehow the Crescent is a Bicycle that no 
one finds fault with, It seems to have been 
built to order and gives immediate and per- 
manent satisfaction. 

It’s the mount for the People, and the best 
way to learn of its many good points is to 
ask its riders. ; 


Bevel Gear Chainless Models - - - $60.00 
Adults’ Chain Models, $25.00, $26.00, $35.00 
Boys’ and Girls’ Models- - - - - $25.00 


Send for New Crescent Catalogue 





AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY 
WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT. 


501 No. Wells St., Chicago 36 Warren St., New York 





=a MPERIAIS 


The Imperial Wheel has assembled all 
that capital, skill and integrity offer. A 
wheel within the reach of all, and which 
makes a short vacation a daily possi- 





Like a Trusted Steed, 


bility. = BARNES 


=|SEND FOR IMPERIAL CATALOGUE |} } 
= CYCLES 


Showing our 1900 Models for $25.00 
$30.00, $40.00 and $45.00 


win the hearts of their riders. 


Strong, speedy and beautiful, their 
white frames carry delighted riders 
like a Pegasus. A spin on a Barnes 
Cycle is a ride on a thoroughbred. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY ann | Send for a Catalogue and mark 


cASTERN orice their fine points. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CoO., 


SPALDING SALES DEPARTMENT, ®& Chambers street, MB STEARNS SALES DEPT., 
WESTERN OFFICE ‘anit Syracuse, N. Y. 


aad AMES & FROST SALES DEPT., "het, St and Cherry Ave. 
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THE WING PIANO 


.. Style 29. Concert Grand Upright... 


No other Piano made equals this in style and design of case. 
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We aim to make the best piano posstble and to sell itt at the lowest price possible. lf you wish to buy a fine piano at alow price, write us. 


DESCRIPTION OF STYLE 29 


7¥%octaves. ’ | length, thus giving the greatest volume and power 
Double lever, grand repeating action. of tone. 
Grand scale, overstrung bass; three strings to each Case.—Double veneered inside and outside. 
note in middle and treble registers. Choice of superior Circassian walnut, rich figured 
The scale zs the same as in grand pianos, with the mahogany, genuine quartered oak and ebonized. 
largest size of sound board and strings of greatest Keys,—Of best ivory and ebony. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION 


Tone.—The one great object for which a piano is made is its be sounded again immediately without taking the finger from 
tone. The Wing Piano possesses magnificent tone qualities, key 
durability, sweetness, richness, power, singing quality and even- 


ness. 
Action.—The Wing action is patterned after the perfected 


! 
| Improvements.—Wing Pianos have the following improve- 
ments, viz.: “ Built up’? wrest plank construction. ‘ Dovetail” 
top and bottom frame case construction. Full metal plate, with 
double lever grand repeating action, to secure the greatest | metal depression bar and metal supports for key bed. Improved 
strength and power and greatest repeating qualities. Every | noiseless direct motion pedal action. Improved practice attach- 
note acts instantaneously and recovers ro. ready for | ment. Full length duet music desk. Carved panels. Instru- 
the repeat, so that after a note is played the same note may mental attachment. 
THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHIIENT imitates perfectly the tones of the Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, 
Zither and Banjo. Music written for these instruments, with 
and without piano accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rendered by a parlor orchestra. 


Every WING PIANO is guaranteed for twelve (12) years 
against any defect in tone, action, workmanship or material 


FREIGHT PREPAID. We will send this piano or your choice of four other styles, to 
any part of the United States on trial (freight paid by us), allow ample time for a thorough 
examination and trial in the home, and, if the instrument is in any particular unsatis- 
factory, we wi!l take it back at our own expense. No conditions are attached to this trial. 


We ask for no advance payment. no deposit. We pay all freights in advance. Our object in offering these terms is to give everyone an 
opportunity to examine the Wing Piano free of expense or risk. 


: Over 18,000 Wing Pianos Manufactured and Sold in 30 Years (since 1868). 


We will send free on request ‘‘The Book of Complete Information about Pianos,” 128 pages, hand- 
somely bound in cloth. Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should have this book. Sent free on 
request, with twelve (12) pieces of music. 


OLD INSTRUMENTS EXCHANGED—EASY PAYMENTS 


WING & SON Ncw vere city” 


1868—3Ist Year—1899 
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RCNOWNED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD FOR 


PURE SYIPATHETIC TONE 


BINED WITH 


WAREROOMS: Corner Fifth Ave. and Sixteenth St., New York ; 
268 Wabash Ave., Chicago ; 181 Tremont St., Boston. 
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TE EE ER a 


, Pittsburg, Pa. 


: 812 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City 
North Ninth Street, St. Louis 


432 Diamond Street 


e 
8 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md 


Largest and most complete stock of second-hand 
Typewriters of any house in the tradq, 
» New York 


¥% Barclay Street 


38 Bromfield Street, Boston 
124 La Salle Street, Chicago, Hil. 


Send for samples of writing, with prices, etc. 
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SEVEN STORES | 


MACHINE GUARANTEED 
INSPECTION 


TITLE TO EVERY 
MACHINES SHIPPED, PRIVILEGE OP 
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‘ SOLD AT OUR STORES 





Copyrighted by Huyler’s, 1899 





GROCERS EVERYWHERE:| 


DELICIOUS 
DESSERTS. 


ectly Digestible 
J CENT PACKAGES. 








| BB 2) pay 
~ Peerless 
Wafer Sliced 


Dried Beef 


The one way to know how good a 
good thing js, is to 


‘Try It. 

Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried 
Beef is one of our thirty varieties of per- 
fectly packed canned foods and comes 
to you as fresh, dainty and deliciously 
flavored as the moment it was sliced. 

Put upin convenient sized key open- 
ing cans. 

Ask your grocer. If notin stock, 
he will order it at your request. 


Drop a postal for New Edition free ‘‘How to 
Make Good Things to Eat” 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| AGreat Reliet tor 
iD LUNG TROUBLES. 


LOW Hy, y ORF 
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Dr 
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DID IMITATIONS. 
QNLY IN BOXES. 


Short Stories 


The Only High-Class Monthly Maga- 
zine of Fiction.... 





25 Centsa Copy; $2.50 a Year 








For sale on all news stands. A sample copy will be mailed upon receipt of 10 cents 
Address CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO., 55 Liberty St., New York 


Press of Redfield Brothers, 411-415 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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